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PREFACE. 



Victim as I am personally of the most treacher- 
ously cruel form of social oppression that the 
false refinements of a too artificial state of civili- 
zation have ever introduced amongst any people, 
no man, however ultra a Conservative, however 
intolerant an optimist, if he has but one spark 
of generosity — if he has but the merest idiot's 
capacity for making allowance for, and putting 
himself in the place of others — if he is not, in a 
word, the very most narrow-minded of human 
beings — can, I am sure, severely blame me, though 
in the present volume I should seem to him to find 
fault with almost everything. Jonah did well to 
be angry, though he had lost but his gourd, and 
I have lost all, all, all. Therefore am I "a 
chartered liber- "aZ, to " blow, blow, blow, like 
the wintry wind/' and no wise man must 
"account it railing/' albeit "I do nothing but 
reprove." And, even were it otherwise, yet 
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does so Laodiceanly optimist an age and nation 
stand most sorely in need of a devil's advocate ; 
and surely I am something better than that. 
If Carlyle is, and Phocion was, most justly re- 
vered, though the one suggests no remedy for the 
social evils he rebukes, and the other" despaired 
of any; surely (seeing that this book is a mere social 
and political Buchan, never mentioning the malady 
without, at the same time, specifying the proper 
cure for it) if only one-tenth of my suggestions 
have anything in them, I ought to be revered 
even more than they; and even if only one has, for 
that one's sake I should at least be forgiven for 
the asperity of the moiety of a life, and a quarter 
of a century of wrong ineffable. * 

* Vide Part II., Chap, iii., Section 6, for explanation 
of the above remarks. 
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PART L-THE SCHOOL. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 



"That opinion both most misleads the unskilful, and 
roost often prejudices the commonweal, when it is ruled 
that something true and right can not be obtained by hold- 
ing on long enough." — Cicero de Legibus. 



Section I. — Cynical Criticism Deprecated. 

In examining this little volume the severe critic 
will, I fear, be tempted to cry out upon the 
Utopian character of too many of the theories set 
forth in it. But what is Utopian is not by any 
means necessarily absurd ; even when the thing 
seems quite unattainable, it is something to form 
an idea, though but in the mind's eye, of what is 
most perfect and most desirable. We shall get 
the extreme good in the end, and something very 
fairly good in the interval. But thus ever to 
decry the impracticable good is to take sides' with 

B 
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the ever only too practicable evil, to prefer the 
broad way to the narrow, the flowery to the 
thorny, the fleshpots to Canaan, and self to God. 
Beginning with rejecting the impracticable, we 
go on to reject the extreme good, and then the 
less extreme, till at last we grow to reject the 
good altogether ; and beginning with choosing 
the practicable, we go on to choose that which is 
pre-eminently so, that is the evil, and so end in 
the extremest evil possible, and dwell with the 
devil at last^the devil transformed into an angel 
of light; the devil turned political economist ; — 
the devil making the perfect man's best virtues 
out of his own worst vices; the sleek, well- 
dressed devil of cynical materialism ; the worst 
and most past saving devil of them all, in whose 
eyes success is the greatest of all virtues and 
genius the greatest of all crimes. 

Section II. — Opinion of Antiquity. 

Agesilaus on being asked what was the best 
method of education replied, " that in which the 
boy is taught what he will need as man/' a 
miniature of the education which the man receives 
in passing through life ; not something more or 
less useless, if not actually contradictory, and so 
to be subsequently unlearnt. 

"What/* says Plato, "are our boys thus to 
hear fables no matter what, made up by no 
matter whom, and to receive within their souls 
opinions as widely as possible at variance with 
those which, when they are grown up, we shall 
think proper for them to entertain? 



» 
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Though he certainly quite spoils his truth by 
an entirely false application, attacking Homer 
much as Rousseau subsequently attacked La 
Fontaine. But our immortal Dickens, in his 
"Hard Times/' has for ever demolished this 
truly pitiable sophistry. Even in manhood, as 
Bulwer demonstrates in his " Strange Story," it 
is but a " frantic wisdom " to ignore the imagi- 
native faculty, but to do so in childhood is simply 
fatal. 

" In our days/' says Montesquieu, " we receive 
three different or contrary educations, namely, of 
our parents, of our masters, and of the world; 
but with the ancients it was not so ; their educa- 
tion was never effaced by contrary impressions ; 
therefore, because it had the love of laws and 
oountry-r— a love peculiar to democracies — for its" 
principle, they performed actions unusual in our 
times, at which our narrow minds are astonished." 

" The laws of the ancient Persians," says 
Xenophon, " unlike those of other States, derive 
their origin from care for the common interest. 
For most States, whilst permitting their citizens 
to educate their children and themselves to pass 
their lives as they please, command them at the 
same time to obey the laws, and punish them 
if they do not. But the laws of the ancient 
Persians, in a spirit of more cautious foresight, 
take care that their citizens shall be so e trained 
up from a child in the way they should go ' that 
f when old they' may never be tempted 'to 
depart therefrom.' Accordingly the boys, when 
they go to school, spend their time in learning the 
elementary principles of justice and equity, &T& 

b 2 
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their masters spend the greater part of the day 
in playing the judge over them. For though but 
boys, they bring charges just like grown-up men* 
against one another of theft and robbery and 
assault, and fraud and lying, and abusiveness and 
slander, and so forth. And whomsoever their 
masters convict of doing any of these things they 
punish. And they punish also those that bring 
false charges. And they teach the boys also 
gratitude and modesty and temperance, and 
obedience to their masters." But we are only 
taught these things in our Catechism, which, if 
taught at all, is at best hastily slurred over as a 
task for which there is scarcely time, and is be- 
sides so admixed with subtle and unintelligible, 
not to say doubtful and trivial, points of doctrine, 
that its value as a means of education is greatly 
diminished thereby. 

But to return to Plato. u Now, man/' says he, 
" is a tame, domesticated animal, for when he 
receives a proper education and happens to 
possess a good natural disposition, be becomes 
the most divine of all living creatures, but when 
he is insufficiently or improperly tamed, he is of 
all wild beasts the most unmanageable and the 
most cunning and insolent." 

And this is what Butler means when he says in 
his Sermons that a boy that is not educated is 
ill educated ; that if a boy receives no education 
from others, he will educate himself, and that as 
ill as possible, and, therefore, are children by 
nature docile and humble before their elders, for 
when the docility and humility are lost, and. the 
bov is grown impudent and headstrong, and dis- 
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obedient and unteachable, and has taught himself 
the evil he will, if left to himself — if, in other 
words, to the selfishness and blank of ignorance 
of childhood, he adds the knowledge of evil, 
awakened passions, "sin, the world, and the 
devil," — he becomes the wild beast that Plato 
speaks of. 

" Wherefore," he concludes, " the Legislature 
should not allow education to be a secondary 
question or a byework. And every boy, and not 
every boy only, but every man also, should be 
compelled to learn according to his ability, for 
the boy belongs not to his parents, nor the man 
to himself, but to the State." For " we are not 
our own" 

Thus we see that in the best days of antiquity, 
self -education in manhood was justly' deemed 
the natural sequel to education in boyhood at the 
hands of others, but now-a-days self -education 
on the part of adults is a thing well-nigh unknown 
— a lamentable Tesult of the frivolous education 
we give our boys, an education that at once in a 
hundred ways puts them in the wrong path, and 
disables them from pursuing it, still less from 
finding the right one. 

Section III. — Modern Ideas. 

Education, then, in its purest state, is the art of 
training a boy for that place in the world for 
which his several faculties best suit him by the 
best possible cultivation thereof. For this pur- 
pose we must* study the proportionate natural 
.development of the said faculties, and cultivate 
them proportionately. And here phrenology 
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marvellously helps us in childhood and physio- 
gnomy in manhood — the former the geology, the 
latter the geography of practical psychology. 
But some will say that some of the faculties 
require not development but repression, but 
Spinoza with justice denies this ; even the lowest 
of our faculties was not given to ua in .vain; 
even a Nero has not too much destructiveness, 
but too little benevolence, conscientiousness, 
veneration, adhesiveness, inhabitiveness, &c. 
But others will say, and with more truth, that 
some of the faculties will require more cultiva- 
tion than others, both as being, per se> more 
important, and as being abnormally deficient 
in the individual subject. Education, then, con- 
sists in first of all carefully ascertaining the 
relative natural power of the several faculties, 
just as in a school we should carefully ascertain 
the relative natural capacity of the several boys, 
and then train them each up to their several 
maximums, not allowing any of them to be 
developed below a certain preappointed minimum 
of such insignificance as, if all were equally low, 
would elevate the individual only just above an 
ape or an idiot. In some faculties even this will 
be impossible ; and the boy will be quoad hoc 
idiotic simply, and so far, and but for the inter- 
vention of the better developed faculties, alto- 
gether irresponsible for his actions. 

In this way the boy will be trained for the 
style of life which he was naturally best fitted for. 

Still, after all, this is only the definition of a 
natural system of life, irrespective of the especial 
circumstances and social position of the indivi- 
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dual, which in all artificial modes of life and 
states of society must, of course, be duly taken 
into account. 

But, " It is not the young that degenerate ; 
they are not spoilt till those of maturer age 
are already sunk into corruption." — (Montes- 
quieu.) But, now, the Prussian saying is, " The 
school is good, the world is bad." But either 
the school renovates the world, or the world 
mars the school. They must needs mutually 
act and react upon one another. Thus the ex- 
cellence of its schools has more than modified 
the brutal absolutism of Prussia ; thus the utter 
worthlessness of ours is fast degrading us into 
insignificance. Upon this basis, that the school 
is but the first chapter of the book of life, and 
not a something wholly impertinent and irrele- 
vant upon the flyleaf, I have written the following 
little work, and baptized it as I have upon my 
title-page as a protest against a too common 
error universal in boyhood, and only too more or 
less prevalent in riper years. But it is an 
awfully solemn consideration that a wasted boy- 
hood is the natural prelude to a wasted life ; 
that a mistaken education for this world too 
surely leads to a mistaken education for the 
. next; that a boyhood spent in studies and pur- 
suits and modes of being that have no true 
bearing upon, and no adequate relation to the 
requirements of, after life, is only a too appro- 
priate education for a manhood spent not less 
unsuitably for the requirements of eternity; 
that the present system, by utterly stultifying 
the boy, by trampling upon every tender germ 
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of his dawning reason, and training him in habits 
of thought and action the most irrational, leaves 
him in manhood the helpless, unreasoning slave, 
not only of every artificial social convention, but 
of acting and thinking in all things as others 
do, irrespective of the warnings of his own 
reason and conscience, and in. wilful forgetfulness 
of a dread hereafter. The frivolities of manhood 
form an exact counterpart to the frivolities of 
boyhood, and, to sum all up in a single phrase, 
a devil's school makes a devil's world. This 
is an aspect of the question, I believe, entirely 
novel. That modern education in no way pre- 
pares the boy for after life is bad enough. The 
boy that begins by saying, what's t£ use of 
Latin to me ? what's the use of Euclid ? and 
then swallows the whole mess through fear of 
the cane, ends by swallowing the whole mess 
of our social and political system without any 
further question. That an unnatural system of 
education is thus bad and pernicious to the well- 
being of society in every possible way is terrible, 
but that it should pave the way, should be the 
first fatal step in the downward path to ruin in 
both worlds, appears at first sight paradoxical. 
But does not privation kill no less than poison, 
though more slowly, and can one live upon saw* 
dust any more than arsenic ? 

Section IV*. — Excuses. 

1 fear there may be certain seeming imitations 
and plagiarisms in this little work, as of Richter 
and others/ which really and truly are mere 
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coincidences of thought. The fact is, not reading 
German, I never saw Kichter's " Levana " till it 
came out in an American translation. I then 
found that I had been anticipated in some of my 
ideas by that illustrious thinker, just as I doubt- 
less have in others by other as eminent men as 
he. But need I say that these coincidences only 
yet further confirm the truth of those ideas ? All 
original, unbiassed thinkers agree, as a matter of 
natural course, substantially at least, without 
any previous intercommunication, upon all essen- 
tial particulars, in one and all the 'ologies, the. 
actual facts once given. 'I- have not therefore 
been at any pains to conceal the existence of 
them in the following pages. 

Another defect, as I fear it will be thought, 
closely connected therewith — I mean the repeti- 
tion of the same thought — may be excused, I 
hope, on not less closely connected grounds. 
As independent thinkers hit upon substantially 
the same ideas, so the same independent thinker, 
at different times, in different moodsj and under 
different circumstances, hits upon substantially 
the same results. This, then, which to superficial 
observers may seem the grossest carelessness, is 
really the very reverse — the natural consequence 
of a constant elaborate consideration, for a very 
long time together, of the self-same important 
problems. And if I have forgotten in one place 
what I have already said in another, owing to 
the great length of time during which' the work 
in hand has been upon the anvil of incessant 
thought, this must in fairness be set down to 
the account of unavoidable human infirmity. 
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It will, last of all, I fear, be urged against me 
that I have borrowed too freely. But surely so 
wide and many-sided a subject as this requires 
the united thoughts of as many minds as possible; 
and so hackneyed as it is, I must be indulgently 
held excusable, if anything fresh on a topic so 
all-important has been adduced, or what is old 
been put in a plainer light. 

Section V. — Resume. 

The principles of the following work are in brief, 
then, as follows : 

1. Compulsory education, and its necessary 
result, a competent education for all. 

2. The return to the day-school system of our 
hardy and unsophisticated ancestors. 

3. The abandonment of non-natural subjects 
of study in favour of natural ones; the non- 
natural being henceforth voluntary, and the 
natural ones only compulsory. 

4. The adoption of phonetism, decimalism, 
and other improved methods, in our national 
schools; and the best possible books, edited 
under the express patronage of Government 
(the copyright having been first bought out-and- 
out by the State), at the lowest possible price. 

5. That the true way to make our adult 
citizens wise and virtuous is to make our boys 
innocently happy. 

6. Educational equality. 

7. That the boy and the man, the school and 
the world, are essentially one, and that the right 
education of the boy is to educate him for jnan- 
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hood, and that the best education of the school 
is that which will best prepare him, as man and 
as citizen, for the world. 

8. That Love is " the one thing needful " in 
Education. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOME EDUCATION. 

" He that teacheth his son shall rejoice before his friends 
of him * . (EccL xxx. 3)/ " But the hireling leave th the 
sheep, and the wolf catcheth them" (John-x. 12). 

" Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 
If tutored right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever* flow : 
Whilst they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth," support our age, 

A paradise below ; 
And they are fools that bid them roam 
tJnfledged, from that dear nest, their home." 

Cotton (first five lines). 

" I know not anything about which a man of sense should 
feel more anxious than how his son may become the very 
best of men. For there is nothing diviner than training of 
a man's self and those that belong to him." — Plato, Theag. 



. Section I. — Nature. 

"In nature there is nothing sublime but man. 
In man there is nothing sublime but mind"* 
In mind there is nothing sublime but God. 
" God is love." Love, then, is the quintessence 
of nature. " Little children, love one another." 
Love and be happy. Centuries hence boys may 
not be forced to squander the priceless treasures 
of love with which their little hearts overflow 

* Sir William Hamilton. 
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upon ponies and dogs and rabbits, and suoh-like 
inferior objects, for want of better. Even the 
young of the fiercest animals are mild and play* 
ful, but man made in the image of the God of 
Love is of all animals, when not abnormally de- 
praved by a devil-born system of education, the 
most loving and loveable. The ideal of a boy is 
therefore not a something savage and odious to be 
keptdown by the scourge, but in hisphysical capa- 
city the most playful and the most beautiful, and in 
his moral capacity the most intelligent and loving 
of all animals. Of course; for is he not their 
prince ? If, indeed, he is kept too long at 
boarding-school he is apt to become dangerous, 
as all male animals would be under parallel cir- 
cumstances, but that is beside the question. But 
the • true test of the character of all animals is 
this. What will win them the affection of their 
future mate ? In the state of nature the mate is 
ever won by open competition, the fair one 
being the sole examiner. In our race, the sexes 
being nearly equal, the competition is nearly 
equal also. Nature gives her prizes as she does 
everything else, in the best possible manner. 
The prize is "far above rubies." Who so 
sluggish as not to try his best for it ? But there 
are as many prizes as competitors, so no one 
need lose it. Only he that deserves no prize gets 
none. Nature's school is perfection. No boy 
gets more than one prize. No boy, however dull, 
that "has chosen the good part/' albeit he has 
offended ." seventy times seven," is sent away 
weeping. In a state of nature, then, for what 
qualifications does a woman choose her "Lord 
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and Master" ? Is it like the bull for his strength, 
like the hare for his swiftness, like the butterfly for 
his beauty, like the bird for his melody, like the 
mole for Iris burrowing, like the glow-worm for 
his light ? No. She chooses him for none of 
these things. She chooses him for the ruins 
of God's image that are in him. She chooses 
him for his Love. The more animal she is, 
the less she chooses him for this ; the less animal 
she is, the more. For as Christ was God and 
Man, so man is God and Beast. But viewing 
her solely in her higher capacity as a being 
endowed with an immortal soul, and not at all as 
a member of the animal kingdom, this is what 
she chooses him for. In savage life, where the * 
woman is obtained by brute force, where brute 
force is everywhere absolute, even there, self- 
interest compels the young savage to love those 
around him, even as ft compels the savage bull- 
dog to fawn upon his master, for love is the sole 
defensive armour of the otherwise feeble and 
helpless young of all animals. But, to win his 
mate, the young of civilized man must above all 
things, as I have said, be loving. In his com- 
merce with man he must be as much as possible 
manlike, and he is most like man who is least 
unlike God ; but God is Love, therefore he must 
love his fellow man or they, will not love him, 
and he will perish. All this being so, then,, with 
however great deductions, in the world, what 
an anti-educational proceeding it is to bring up 
the boy in a social atmosphere where the divine 
element is artificially eliminated — the devil's 
world of the boarding-school ! The atmosphere 
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of the world is little divine enough, the devil is 
there in full force, still the divine is not artifici- 
ally kept down there; on the contrary, in addition 
to the powerful recuperative efforts of nature, 
it is artificially stimulated in a great variety 
of ways. What I complain then of is this, that 
whereas a boy is naturally loving, both as animal 
from the instinct of self-preservation, and as 
man, from the impress of the Creator in whose 
image as yet unbroken he is made, the divine 
principle of love is systematically trampled under 
foot in his education, and we are required to 
believe that this is the true way to make a man 
of him. As I have said elsewhere the boarding- 
school is widely corrupting the middle and upper 
middle classes, and by cutting them totally adrift 
from the great bulk of the population, is sowing 
broadcast the seeds of social evil of which it 
is permitted to no man to foresee the end. 

Love while you live ; let your life be life 
indeed, and not a living death. And shall we 
live while we live, unless we love while we live,' 
and what life is not a living death that is not a 
life of love? First of all, school, with its one 
great friendship for the brother of the other self 
that is to be ; but without the friend we may 
never know her, or loving her, never know it 
till it is, alas ! too late, and without her the friend 
is but a shadow — a picture — a statue of Pygma- 
lion unripened by the mystic power of Venus into 
life in her; but with both it is well with us 
in the spring of life, and if well in the spring, 
well in the summer, well in the autumn, well in 
the winter. For the ideal school will perfect ft& 
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ideal man, and the ideal man will people the ideal 
world. But how can there be moral purity without 
a paranymph, or political worth without a home ? 
But a boarding-school is not a home, neither 
are its enforced young hermits paranymphs. 
Every possible evil follows from such beginning. 
The poor are alienated from the rich, the brother 
from the brother, the boy from his sweetheart, 
the child from his parents, the teacher is no more 
revered, the hero is no more worshipped, generous 
aspirations are laughed to scorn, all is basest 
materialism, seeming learning veils the most 
shocking ignorance, and seeming orthodoxy the 
most impious atheism, and, to sum up all in one 
single phrase — a devil's school makes a devil's 
world. All useful truth is simple and easy as a 
straight line, but we pursue the most unprofitable 
vanities in the most complicated labyrinth of 
fatal error. All our lives long, for these many 
centuries, have we, with infinite labour, been 
running dizzily round ; we are now in the very 
heart of the spider's web ; her poison has in- 
fected our very souls. What shall we do ? Fly 
to our books ? They are more infected than we. 
There is the opiate stupor of ages in every 
page of them. In nature only is our remedy. 
Every child born into the world is her solemn 
messenger. He purifies the moral atmosphere 
all around him. Nature awakes in the parent's 
breast at his appearing. As he kneels, his 
little hands clasped upon her lap, the en- 
crusted scales of lifelong ignorance fall from the 
mother's eyes; she becomes inspired as she 
speaks to him of the heaven he so lately came 
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from. All we know that is worth knowing is 
contained in its purest form within the sweet 
sacred circle of the fireside. But for the deli- 
cious current of purest air fresh from heaven 
that every child brings with it into the world, 
our moral atmosphere would soon become too 
foul for mortal man to breathe in. Oh, spare 
them, then, for the sake of the kind Heaven 
that sent them hither. Spare them for your 
own sakes, poor, wretched, benighted wanderers 
in this wilderness ! 

" To boys the greatest reverence is due, 
A sacred truth the Attic sage well knew." 

Remove them from this loathsome Sodom of 
social conventions — take them out into the open 
air of nature^ that they die not ! Let their 
nimble fingers turn the magic pages of her in- 
spired volume for you who are too impure your- 
selves to read them. Stark naked to the very 
heart start fresh with her ! 

Section II. — The Private Tutor, 

But, bad as I hope by-and-by to show the 
boardiing- school to be, yet is an exclusive home 
education scarcely less bad for boys. It is cer- 
tainly contrary to the scheme of nature for the 
teacher, and therefore so for the pupil also, 
since in the moral, not less than in the physical 
world, all things mutually act and react; upon one 
another. And most unnatural of all is it for the 
family to have a rigid and impenetrable foreign 
body thus thrust into the very heart of its domes- 
ticities. The generally- infallible, when not 
unnaturally perverted, instinct serves to prove 

c 
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my assertion here. A governess for girls is 
far more usual than a private tutor for boys. 
Right, for the one is every way far less con- 
trary to nature than the other. And a private 
tutor is more usual in a nobleman's family than 
. in a private gentleman's. Right again, not 
only because there is here only a choice of evils 
as society stands at present, but also because 
there is here so much wider an area for all parties 
that the sacred claims of the family need not be 
infringed upon, and, except celibacy, under 
favourable circumstances, the tutor might have 
so wide a sphere for himself as to have but little 
to complain of. Still I must yield but a very 
qualified approval of private tuition under any 
circumstances whatsoever. 

Section III. — Friendship. 

But the great objection to an exclusively home 
education in the case of boys, is that they have a 
natural instinctive yearning after companions of 
their own age that should, by all means, be grati- 
fied, for its object in the sacred economy of all- 
foreseeing nature is most important. Friendship 
is, in fact, in our boyish days, what love of the 
other sex is afterwards. 

" It wears the face of Love himself, 
Of Love, without his arrows and his stings." 

It is a sort of inoculation for the universal 
malady. Unhappy, most unhappy, is the boy 
that is without a friend, alone in the little world 
of the school, — unhappy as the man that is with- 
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out a helpmate, all alone in the great 'school of 
the world. And when the two friends visit at 
one another's homes, there springs up there the 
childish embryo of a lifelong passion, the seeds of 
a future harvest of domestic happiness. 

Oh, happy quartette of four little lovers, two 
sisters and two brothers, four hearts upon one 
stalk, four heads upon two pillows, four necks 
each with four pairs of caressing arms to it, 
making love for one another by proxy, and to 
one another not more fondly, and not less 
innocently; the boy's love to his friend so 
sweet and tender, and his love to his sweet- 
heart so wild and gamesome, that it were hard 
to say which is love and which is friendship, 
and whether the love he feels for either is most 
boy or girl ! 

" Distinction difficult to trace 
With flowing locks and doubtful face." 

But at about fifteen or sixteen a mysterious 
change comes over the as yet tranquil dream. 
The innocent, frigid boy- love of the two 
friends begins to assume a warmer form; the 
shadow is succeeded by the substance; and 
they gradually discover that their cold, sterile 
friendship was glowing and productive love 
in its chrysalis state. . Youthful friendship 
unites the friend of its boyhood and its other 
self, only in another sex, and in a softer form 
than that it is now by degrees assuming. The 
sister now takes the brother's place. She is, in- 
deed, what the friend always loved, and he but the 
living picture, the forecast shadow, the year-by- 

c2 
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year, slowly ripening statue of Pygmalion ere 
Venus warmed it into life in her. 

But the friend has still an arduous function to 
.perform. The two friends, always together, are, 
as it were, the thermometers of the passions now 
ripening in either bosom. What a safeguard 
against all the impurities of youth — What a 
continual check upon his friend must his para- 
nymph, the brother of his future bride, be! 
Even when the deity we worship is for a time, in , 
the course of oui: education, taken quite away 
from us, with her scarcely less beloved image for 
ever before our eyes and in our bosoms, ever 
ready as her proxy to maintain his sister's rights 
intact, the temptations of youthful appetite are 
surely guarded against as powerfully as human 
infirmity permits of.* Now — now cr never is 
the time for eager effort, that the golden apple of 
domestic happiness may be as soon as possible 
secured. Happy, then, is he that has a sweet- 
heart inside the house, and a friend outside ; the 
one to cheer him on to his labours, the other to 
second him in his labours ; the one to sit beside 
him in the domestic circle when his work is done, 
the other to walk forth with him in the morning, 
and return with him in the evening, and stand 
beside him at his work *11 day long. Wisely, 
then, have phrenologists reckoned friendship an 
' animal instinct, next door to conjugal affection, 
seeing that thus, hand in hand with that sister 
instinct, it leads the hobbledehoy from sixteen to 

* Kai vkoiq Sk porjQeZ irpbQ to &vafL&prr\rov. — And it helps 
. to keep the young free from vice. — Aristot. Eth. 
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twenty-one through a happy, well-spent lustrum 
of active self-education for the cares of manhood 
to the most securely and tranquilly happy of all 
possible homes ; but new powers and no outlet 
for them, it is that makes much-maligned sixteen 
so unruly, and nothing else. A sphinx to " all " 
its unfortunate " pastors and masters/' which 
the " open sesame " of love alone unriddles. 

But friendship not grafted on love is wholly 
sterile. 



The parson that marries the flowers is the bee ; 
In his midsummer wanderings through the air 
He teaches the wantons by proxy to pair, 
And the honey he sucks from their lips is his fee : 
A true type of the friendships of schoolboys is he. 

He should be heard, if untold centuries ago, 
Arose a sage, so far superior to his fellows, 
That on the stupidest one-third part of mankind 
He left the impress of his wisdom to all ages. 

In the primitive design of sacred nature, 
Among the five great relations of a perfect life, 
Friendship occupies (he tells us) the middle plac 
The connecting link — the sun of the moral world. * 

• 

Before it two, — that of sire, and that of brother, 
And two after, — that of wife, and that of children ; 
From the two former it begets the two latter, 
Binds two homes together, and from them forms a third. 

Taught by instinct, the schoolboy loves his class-fellow ; 
His soft young heart inspired by all-foreseeing nature, 
As they go home he puts his arm around his neck ; 
At the doorstep he asks him in, and they are happy. 

The sophisticated children of opulence 
May stifle the holy flame within their bowels, 
But the unspoilt nurselings of hard necessity 
Find consolation in mutual endearments. 
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Most unhappy is the boy that, without a friend, 

Pines all alone in the little world of the school ; 

Unhappy as the man that, without a helpmate, 

Pines all alone in the great school of the wide, wide world. 

But as yet an unblown flower, an unfledged songster, 
The sweet god has neither stings, nor torch, nor arrows, 
To pierce the bosom, sting the heart, and light the pyre ; 
The raging wind as yet stirs not the violet. 

The boy loves his pretty playmate's pretty sister, 
Her ten-year-old brother's scarcely soften'd image ; 
# Most innocent love make they to one another, 
When at home, and when at school, for one another. 

The boy's love to his friend is so sweet and tender, 
And his love to his sweetheart so wild and gamesome, 
'Twere hard to say which is love, and which is friendship, 
And whether his love for either is most boy or girL 

As yet he doth but love her for his schoolmate's sake, 
But ere long he will love her brother but for hers ; 
Love hath far sharper weapons in his quiver for them : 
These are but his first deceitful smiles and blandishments. 

But double their summers, what a change comes over 
The as yet tranquil dream ; his boy-love for him, 
Now, like Iphis, unsexed, grows to passion for her — 
A flower with wings, a butterfly — a grub no more. 
[A voracious grub devouring tarts and apples.] 

The shadow is now succeeded by the substance ; 
She is that which, indeed, he always loved, 
He was but the year by year slow ripening statue 
Of Pygmalion« now warm'd into love's life in her. 

But the friend has still a grave function to discharge ; 
What a safeguard against all the impurities of youth — 
What a continual restraint upon his friend 
Must his paranymph, his future bride's brother be ! 

Now, or never, is the time for eager effort, 
For the golden apple of domestic happiness, 
With a sweetheart to cheer one after one's labours, 
And a friend to assist one in them all day long. 
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Thus, through a happy and well-spent quinquennium 
Of self-education for the cares of manhood, 
From the last break-up feast to the ne'er-to-part breakfast. 
No home so securely happy on this side the grave. 

No love like the love that in boyhood commences ; 
But he that ne'er show'd his. friend his naked bosom — 
Though he love — how shall he know it ? How disclose it ? 
But his friend will see love's wound, and run and tell her. 

But how unhappy is he who ne'er in his boyhood 
Has enjoyed the blessed sweets of either love or friendship ! 
At sixteen, the curse of his teacher and schoolmates ; 
In manhood, the shame and grief of his doting parents. 

Love in childhood is love himself the naked boy ; 
Love in youth is only dandified vanity ; 
Love in manhood is ambition mail'd up in steel ; 
Love in age is avarice with a bag of gold. 

He that loves in youth hath lost love's vernal Eden ; 

He that loves in manhood hath squander'd half love's year ; 

He that loves in age drains but the dregs of love's winter ; 

But his marriage was made in heaven who loves in childhood. 

• 

And therefore the kind gods have appointed friendship, 
Like a bee that spreads the pollen from flow^ to floVr, 
To spread love's blissful contagion from house to house, 
That chaste virgins need not gad abroad to find it. 

And therefore have they planted in the unconscious boy 

Such eager yearnings for coeval companions, 

That he leaves the tender freedom of home with joy 

To drudge at Greek, and smart beneath the rod for their sakes. 

And why, next u Black Monday," clings he to his mother ? 
His just expectations have been disappointed. 
The companionship there is not what nature craved ; 
"While the utter isolation from his happy loving home, 
Then unconceiv'd, that little heart now shudders at. 

Thus do we spurn and throw away heaven's bounty, 
Not less than Greece did when she took friendship for all 
Who deem it nothing — friendship's love's guide, love's proxy; 
But friendship not grafted on love is wholly sterile. 
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Rivers there creep in curst lakes that shun the ocean, 
Serpents there pine in deserts that gnaw their own tails for 

hunger, 
Eloquence there hums that weaves but sanden circles ; 
Like all these is the friendship that ends not in love. 

Tell me not of friendships that Venus hath not hallowM ; 
Of Theseus, of Nisus, of Damon, and their friends ; 
Between the stalwart hero and the unbreech'd urchin, 
Whose nose he wipes for him, breathes a truer friendship. 
(See the little wretch smilkig there — he knows his power!) 

m 

As the light of the moon is to the light of the 
sun. so is friendship to love : it depends upon it, 
it borrowed from it, and at last eclipsed by its 
superior effulgence, its own proper purpose being 
now effected, ceases to be any more visible, 
though before surrounded by stars, our ordinary 
playmates and schoolfellows, it reigned in its 
majesty a thing of cold, pale, unfructifyirig 
beauty and many phases. But the sun of love 
has but one phase. 

I know this by the too sad experience of my 
own wasted life. The friendships of my boy- 
hood, though ardent, were not based on love, 
and therefore ended in nothing, and left only 
loathing behind them, whilst my love being 
without friendship (my beloved's eldest brother 
being hardly out of long clothes when I had 
myself arrived at years of puberty), was wholly 
unable to explain itself. Of this the ultimate 
consequences were, indeed, deplorable ; too late, 
alas ! too late, I found that, without knowing it, 
without even suspecting it, I had miserably, 
miserably sacrificed all hope of domestic happi- 
ness. But how, I ask, was I to know any 
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better ? I had no friend, no paranymph, no 
interpreter; had I had one, I must have founcl 
out the secret, it must have oozed out in a bosom 
intercourse, necessarily more intimate and familiar 
than that permitted between members of the , 
opposite sex. One sunshiny day, on undressing 
to bathe together (I speak the true poet's ver- 
nacular, the sweet fanciful language of Metaphor), 
he would have seen my poor naked bosom, and 
the red spot where Cupid's shaft had wounded 
it; or, in playing together, perhaps, he would 
have deranged my .dress, and exposed it, and 
then run away laughing, and told his sister. 
And even admitting this heart to be but loveless, 
still the little love it is capable of is all hers, and 
ever has been, and will be ; what more, then, 
can she want ? It is . like the citizenship of 
Corinth, a small matter, but never presented to 
any save Hercules before the time of Alexander 
the Great ; therefore, neither did he disdain the 
unprostituted homage, though Corinth was but a 
petty neck of land, and he flushed with the con- 
quest of all Asia. So great is the reward of 
uncontaminated purity. A cup of cold water in 
the pathless forest is better than all the costly 
wines of the crowded palace. 

. In our own earlier literature and manners we 
see many traces of less sophisticated ideas than 
those of the present day. 

But, alas ! Puritanism first scotched friend- 
ship, and now the boarding-school has killed it. 
The " holy kiss" of the "bosom friendship" 
that was " love without wings " is now tabooed, 
the "kiss," the "bosom," and the "love" it is 
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now deemed repulsive to mention. Only of one 
of the opposite sex is any youth now " a lover," 
and " pal " is degraded to a low thieves' word. 
We have no phrase or gesture of affection, 
save only for a woman or a little child, that is not 
at once coarse and frigid ; a friend is no longer 
even a chum, but a brick, a bloke, an old man, 
a dear old chap, terms full of the last feebleness 
of childhood, that would fain express affection, 
but is at once too cold and too shy. Nor must 
we hope to annihilate one of the most funda- 
mental relations of" life, and leave the rest unim- 
paired. The other domestic relations fare little 
better. A father is no longer sir, that pretty 
monosyllable of fondling homage, but gov. and 
governor. And this is our boasted moral purity : 
we love as loves the brute creation at the blind 
impulse of our animal appetites and nothing else ; 
and ours is that worst form of vice, the vice 
cold and wholly loveless even to cynicism, yet 
naked and not ashamed, that calculates. So grave 
are the evils of the utter extinction of friendship. 
The brother is infinitely less dear to the sister ; the 
father has lost his natural ally. But in lamenting 
the absence of friendship amongst us, let us not 
fail to see what bounds nature has assigned to it. 
Every boy has two distinct instincts implanted in 
him by nature, and all we have to do is to give 
them both fair play. One, an instinct after com- 
panions of his own age and sex ; another, an in- 
stinct that if he loves his friend girlishly it is 
inexpressibly disgraceful to him. But the mis- 
fortune is that the one instinct is utterly distorted 
in its operation. The selfishness of the parent 
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admits not the friend freely to his home, and the 
austerity of the boarding-school leaves him no 
home at all. His friendship, then, necessarily 
becomes the coarse, vulgar, mutually depraving, 
unnatural abortion that we see it; but in the 
system of nature — the system of the day school 
— the two friends would stand to one another in 
the self-same position as two brothers, only 
dioecious, not syncecious, playmates, not house- 
mates, brothers, not in the reality of their own 
blood, but in the shadow of the blood that their 
children will hereafter share, much more distant 
than any relations that share the same home, much 
nearer than any that do not.* But nature and 
innate sense of the becoming, the opinion of the 
world outside, the light talk of companions, the 
affectionate looks, hints, words, and gestures of 
the household and the tender solicitude of parents 
would accurately and in every particular define 
their mutual deportment to one another. Take 
any youth in love with, a girl, and mark his 
deportment towards the several members of her 
family ; the elixir vitas has been poured upon the 
withered deadness of his feelings towards every 

* And here I would warn the reader he must not take the 
friendship in " The Reign of Love n to be altogether normal. 
First of all the two cousins share the same home, which makes 
their love for one another abnormally close. Secondly, the 
book is a mere Adonaid, an In Memoriam, an innocent 
idealization of the village lads' idolatrous loyalty to their 
deceased prince, in which the love is as it is in heaven, 
wholly irrespective of aU sublunary relations. Is it necessary 
to add to all this that, thirdly, the work is strongly coloured 
by my own feelings, the result partly of natural temperament 
and partly of the circumstance in my life above referred to ? 
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one of them. Even so it wonld be with these two 
boys. They would not love each other as now 
as one crow in a flight, or one bee in a swarm, or 
one sheep in a flock loves another, neither would t 
they love each other as they love each other's . 
sisters, but only with the shadow of that love ; 
yet would that holy shadow, so to speak, of the 
heaven to come impart to their boyish friendship 
for each other the bright, lively, imperishable 
beauty that the elixir vitae is said to impart to the 
flowers and the herbage on which it falls; But 
friendship loses all its beauty when unable to 
fulfil the main purpose of its existence. It is a 
bird that pines and dies in the cage of a boarding- 
school. It is out of place there, and where all 
else is unnatural, itself becomes so; indeed, 
though it may linger there in the pages of 
fiction, in sober reality I never saw it there. 
But any one that argues from the boarding- 
school to the day-school, from the unnatural to 
the natural, will necessarily lose sight of a truth 
that is of the highest import to society. 

Section IV. — Love and Marriage. 

With respect to early marriages, there is surely 
a great fallacy. . It will, I apprehend, be found 
that the most perfect children will be born when 
the father is between the age of twenty-five and 
forty-two, and the mother between that of 
twenty-one and thirty- six ; all born before will 
be somewhat crude and immature, and all born 
after somewhat dry and shrivelled. 

Yet, for all this, I doubt even twenty-five 
being the right age for marriage. So long an 
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interval as nine or ten years for the passions to 
devastate the frame must needs terribly pollute 
and enfeeble it, so that the children of such an 
one, even at five-and-twenty, will be every way 
inferior, physically at any rate, if not intellec- 
tually, to the children of an unsullied boy at the 
comparatively immature age of only nineteen. I 
consider, therefore, that I state the case with 
the exactest accuracy in saying that after a full 
and satisfactory period of 'probation the sooner the 
youth marries the better, after attaining to years 
of puberty. 

But if, as an only too sure consequence of an 
utterly loveless education, nature's most pre- 
cious gifts have been abused in one way or 
another, the only remedy is henceforward to cease 
to abuse them, and to begin to use them accord- 
ing to her most holy ordinances, but a polluted 
imagination and perverted instincts are the 
natural, nay, inevitable consequences of a too 
protracted celibacy. 

Little enough, I fear, can be done as a pallia- 
tive in lieu of the only proper course prescribed 
by sacred nature ; still the evil needs no further 
aggravation. Better, surely, the father speak 
to the child of the coming evil, to warn him, 
than the comrade to corrupt him. But now we 
hide our eggs in the dust when we deprive our 
poor callow brood of the natural shelter ef a 
father's home and a mother's care; and then 
te when the foot hath crushed them, and the wild 
beast broken them/' we put our sapient heads 
into the selfsame hole, thinking thereby to es- 
cape all further responsibility. 
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Section V. — Mental Training. 

I would have my little friend, M or N,* learn 
neither Latin nor Greek, but instead thereof (in 
addition to the present wretchedly meagre na- 
tional school set-out of reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic), English Grammar thoroughly, 
including parsing, analysis of sentences, prose 
composition, and precis ; and subsequent to that, 
during the latter half of his school career, com- 
parative grammar as the natural sequel thereof, 
and the final crown of the educational edifice, 
whose first foundations were laid in the sweet, 
happy, unconscious efforts of his earliest in- 
fancy. History, too, meaning by that not merely 
a dry abstract of accredited facts, but also a 
pretty large miscellaneous assortment of not less 
accredited fictions — fictions but accredited, and 
therefore to be known, since not to know such 
things is reckoned ignorance ; though, indeed, it 
be but ignorance of that which never was. 

But unless the full moral of history is duly 
propounded and expounded " the letter profiteth 
nothing/' " the salt hath lost its savour," and 
"is henceforth good for nothing." What, for 
instance, avails it to get up all the dates of all the 
battles that were ever fought, unless we read 
in them that nations are never conquered except 
by their own " self-abasement " and internal dis- 
sensions; the miserable issue that ever awaits 
ambition ; and the various other essential truths 
of historic morality. 



* The ideal boy referred to in the suppressed Dedication. 
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Also general literature, geography, getting 
select poetry up by heart, keeping a diary, and 
composing imaginary letters with the help of it. 
Boys (especially very little ones) are such wretched 
correspondents ; there is nothing, perhaps they 
do in which the helplessness of childhood shows 
itself more strongly or is more vacant and unin- 
teresting. Lastly, accounts, book-keeping, elo- 
cution, singing, and the first elements of military 
evolutions, and of dancing. 

So much for his compulsory studies in school, 
but of far higher moment are his noncompulsory 
studies out of school. 

Firstly, those far, far above the mere " hire- 
ling whose own the sheep are not," wherein he 
is insensibly trained in the true school of nature, 
the domestic circle, — theology, ethics, sociology, 
politics — (for all which things boys in their 
normal state display under proper training a 
great natural aptitude, as, from their great in- 
trinsic importance, we should, indeed, have anti- 
cipated, but, as unnaturally perverted by the 
boarding-school, they are as ignorant of all these 
subjects as owls or yahoos). Next, those more 
purely spontaneous scientific pursuits wherewith 
he amuses his leisure hours, whether in-doors 
playing at pneumatics, chemistry, etc. ; or out- 
of-doors geologizing, botanizing, etc. ; all duly 
and gladly accounted for to you, on your re- 
turn home from your business, in the evening. 
Almost every branch of study he fancies will do 
extremely well . as long as this^ extrascholastic 
portion of his time is only satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Lastly, midway between voluntary 
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and compulsory, for which regular masters will 
be required, and which, once spontaneously com- ' 
menced, he may not drop at a moment's notice 
without due remonstrance — music> drawing, ad- 
vanced mathematics, French, and German, and 
last of all (if he shows a decided genius for 
language), Latin, Greek, Italian, and what not 
other languages. 

The hero of the Cyropaedia, we are told, 
" bound the fathers of his playmates to him by 
visiting them, and by manifestly showing that he 
loved their sons"; even so does the boy thus 
educated according to the sacred scheme of uner- 
ring nature, when, during their holidays, he 
warms the very cockles of their hearts with joy 
by paying fhem his long-promised, oft-entreated 
visit to verify their report of the various charms 
of, and to fall head over ears in love with their 
little sisters. But still more when inviting them 
in his turn of a Saturday afternoon, or a montjily 
holiday; his schoolfellows do one and all so 
dearly covet the pleasant evenings out' at his 
delightful home. There is a good juvenile library 
there, especially strong in natural history, and a 
bit of a museum, and a microscope ; and then 
he keeps canaries, and pigeons, and rabbits, and 
guinea-pigs, and snakes, and a hedgehog, and a 
great fat toad, and a queer old pony, hardly 
worth its hay, but not the less dear to him for 
that, and a pet spaniel that dotes upon him, and 
all these things vehemently excite and delight 
the minds of his young comrades ; and they long 
to have, like him, a collection of old coins and 
fossils, and madrepores, and petrifactions, and 
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shells, and what not. And yet all these things 
need cost you hardly anything, grown-up people 
are generally so good-natured in giving away 
such, as they think, useless, untidy rubbish ; and 
they coax the generous boy to promise them some 
of the next eggs his feathered favourites lay, and 
one or two of the next brood of his four-footed 
live-stock. And whenever they possibly can, 
they roam all over the country with him, butter- 
flying, bird's-nesting, and collecting and hunting 
up all sorts of things animate and inanimate, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral; and, oh, how 
deliciously dog-tired they return home with 
their countless treasures, sworn devotees of 
science from that day forward. Then his 
garden, too, is a source of rapturous admiration 
to them, and the thousand-and-one indoor 
amusements of th,e good, substantial, roast-beef 
and plum-pudding looking manor-house at Ar- 
lingham are absolutely inexhaustible. Lastly, 
you and his good, kind, patient mamma are so 
quietly and unobtrusively " jolly." 

Thus his influence amongst his schoolmates is 
almost unlimited — an influence exerted for un- 
mixed good only — to excite in all around him an 
ardent and enduring taste for the purest, the 
most innocent enjoyments. He seems to them 
so brilliant, so acute, so clear-headed, so intelli- 
gent; their own poor brains are so foggy, so 
bewildered, so stupefied with the dry chaff they 
have been thrashing to and fro all the week long : 
they seem to themselves to know actually nothing , 
while he knows all sorts of things. Oh, what -an. 
expose that was when two of them were drawn 

n 
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one rainy Saturday into a sort of contest, with 
our little friend, Jacky Benstead, from the 
National School, and he beat them into fits at 
summing and mental arithmetic, and dashed off 
a sketch of the forthcoming Derby Day at Epsom, 
all alive with the purest and sweetest Saxon 
monosyllables, whilst they could think of nothing 
but Balbus building a wall, and Caius being ac- 
cused of immorality, and other such wise and 
profitable saws out of Arnold's Exercises. What 
poor, piteous, angry young fools they looked! 
why the very gardener's boy grinned at them, 
but it did them a power of good in the end. 

Is there any human being who prefers the 
turgid tautologies of Dr. Johnson, the windy 
pedantic bombast of Dr. Parr, 

" The Babylonish dialect, • 

That learned pedants most affect," 

to the despatches of the " illiterate " Wellington, 
or the homeliness of the " unclassical " Cobbett. 

" Look first on this picture and then on that ; n 

here the results of an English -and natural, there 
of a Latin and artificial education. Love, too, the 
prohibited sweet that all boys not less than 
• grown-up people need, as it were mental saccha- 
rine matter, they have here as much of as they 
care for. So, as I have already said, the Saturday 
out is a most delicious contrast to all the rest, of 
the dreary week, and then they pick up all sorts 
of things by way of healthy food for their poor, 
half-starved minds and souls to last them till 
Saturday next comes round. Then, in the even- 
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ing, sitting by the fire, lie lectures them and you 
on chemistry, electricity, and fifty other things ; 
and then, after an evening spent in all manner of 
sweet, innocent boyish amusements, they go to 
their bedrooms, to talk as they undress, of the 
jolly fun they have had, lay their heads down upon 
their pillows, and fall asleep like magic, with the 
half -spoken good-night still upon their lips. 

Section VI. — The Domestic Circle* 

The whole mystery of the domestic form of 
government lies in a very few words. You are 
the king, the boy is the prince, and the rest are •' 
your subjects. By the rest I mean of course the . 
younger children ; the confiding love and willing 
implicit obedience he should feel towards you, 
they should feel, though in a lesser circle, towards 
him ; whilst it is for him to imitate, towards them, 
the pure devotion of yourself and his respected 
mother. When parents suffer the younger children 
io rebel against the elder, they teach the elder to 
rebel in due time against themselves. Hence, too, 
comes in after life, crouching submission to the 
base and ignoble, and distrust of, and disloyalty 
to, our lawful and natural leaders — the true aris- 
tocracy of physical, intellectual, and moral supe- 
riority. But worst of all- is it when the parents 
themselves are at variance, for how shall their 
kingdom stand so? Even a boarding-school is 
better than such a home ; just as a foreign yoke 
is better than a perpetual civil war. But in the 
ideal home of the hero of the companion work 
to this, > ts The Reign of Love," the children were - 

n2 
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taught to love each other that so they might 
pay their parents' love in kind ; they were slyly 
coaxed past all resistance to caress each othfer 
when they saw that that innocent artifice always 
excited their parents' tenderness. One was never 
praised, caressed, and rewarded- whilst another 
was scolded, slapped, and set in a corner pud- 
dingless ; but, though only the guilty were actu- 
ally punished, all alike were chilled by the cold 
frown of pained displeasure upon their parents' 
faces, and thus none could be merry whilst even 
one was sad. So the same selfishness that makes 
other children mdifEerent, or even worse, exultant, 
made them uneasy when any of their number had 
been "naughty." Nor was it too impenetrably 
concealed from them, that they were the ripe 
fruit of the full-grown bodies of darling papa and 
mamma. Thus none of Love's sacred methods 
were neglected, but everything possible was done 
to make them love their_parents and one another. 
When "Master Eddie" was a boy, though 
very loving, he was all vivacity, I mean he was 
like boys in general, ready for play all day long 
when he was neither eating nor sleeping, but 
only disposed to kiss and hug every now and 
then when he was in the humour. But whenhe 
became a man, he was just the contrary, and all 
his personal pleasures were absolutely subordinate 
to and dependent upon his domestic affections. 
All the amusements of life were tasteless except 
they were shared with those dear ones. Whilst 
he played, say at bat and ball with his children, 
they were playing at bat and ball, but he was 
playing at them ; they were his bat and ball ; 
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his- one favourite amusement above all others. 
To see how strong, and beautiful, and healthy, 
and good, and true, and brave, and loving, they 
all were, and to dilate upon this delightful theme 
as he and his Nelly sat alone at night together 
(after the children had all gone to bed), ten- 
derly entwined in each other's arms — this was 
happiness. They were as happy as their un- 
developed nature would permit ; but he, oh ! 
how immeasurably happier was he. For what 
sort of a toy is a fish, a bird, a rabbit, a butterfly, 
in comparison with a father, a mother, brothers, 
sisters, cousins, schoolmates, playmates, para- 
nymph, wife, children, and a whole people and 
their little ones, that all idolized him ? 

However far away in the body he was still 
ever present in the spirit with his pretty little 
things at home, perpetually clamouring to 
mamma, €t When '11 papa come home ? when will 
he, mamma ? we want him, we want our papa, 
our own dear, good papa." All of which, and 
much more such childish prattle, duly transmitted 
to him at great length by post by his Nelly, 
would have been a very sword of Damocles to 
make the feasts, even of princes, irksome to him. 
All the pleasures that all the kings in the world 
put together could have devised to seduce him, 
all the Circean pleasures of this gay metropolis 
were at best but tame, troubled, and insipid com- 
pared with the pleasure of pulling his little 
Ned out of his crib, and washing and dressing 
him and noticing what a pretty face, what a 
pure white skin, and what well-shaped limbs 
the sturdy little innocent had. Never would 
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he anil his Nelly let any one but themselves 
perform any menial offices about the persons 
of their little ones. It was to them too sweet 
a pleasure, and to any one else too base a drud- 
gery. So they divided the delightful task be- 
tween them, he taking the larger part in the fair 
proportion of his strength. Only, of course, the 
mother and father cannot do everything, but 
nature meant the bigger ones to help them, and 
so learn to love the little ones and their parents 
and one another. So the bigger ones did what 
they could, and the little ones were grateful, and 
clung to them in their baby helplessness and 
loved fchem dearly. In a word, the prince of 
humanity and his sweet sainted lady did not 
cultivate the rose in their garden, and let their 
children's affections run wild. Love is natural 
in the heart of everv human creature: it is 
totally extirpated only by the most hideous mis- 
usage of a lifetime ; nevertheless, we must culti- 
vate it by every possible expedient: else the 
supply will not last out even the parents' life 
always, but even they are often pinched for their 
folly in the end ; whilst the poor little brothers 
and sisters their jealous selfishness has stinted 
so, will be hunger-dwarfed for life, for want 
of each other's fond endearments. It is with 
love, even as with oxygen, there is plenty of 
both in the world, or what a devil's world it 
would be, yet many die in close stifling chambers 
for want of them ; the one because they will not 
open their windows, the other because their 
hearts are closed up hermetically. For heaven 
has enough of both for all the universe. 
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And, furthermore, since he had sweeter and 
more exalted pleasures of love than they in 
their immaturity as yet were capable of, he in 
no way grudged them the innocent gratification 
of the lower senses,, which it Was natural, he 
thought, that they, poor soft-brained little things, 
should be more the slaves of than he ; nor did 
he r,elish his palate upon all sorts of dainties, 
whilst they sat eating their bread-and- scrape, 
and drinking their sky-blue milk-and-water 
diluted tea, with greedy eyes. He thought this 
anything but the true way to teach them that 
subjection to the appetites reduces us so far to 
the level of the brutes that perish, but rather, 
so far as was consistent with the simplicity pf 
the food that is most suitable for childhood, 
denied himself in all such matters to indulge 
them, at once to teach them that lesson best, 
by showing them that, while he naturally liked 
such things, he was, now that he was a man 
grown, master of himself, and using but not 
abusing them, and also to win their love in at 
once the simplest and most effective way. 

Encourage no rivalry amongst your children, 
no, not even in goodness ; permit no tale bear- 
ing ; compel no one to criminate himself. "Ask 
me no questions, and I'll tell you no lies. " He 
that asks for information to which he has no 
right, shares the guilt of lying with 'him that 
deceives him in reply; if the liar is one that 
dishonestly pays not the common debt of truth, 
he that would rob me of my heart's inmost 
secret is worse, — a thief; albeit on the judg- 
ment-seat itself. But, unhappily, the world does 
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not think so, and why does it not, but because 
lying is the shield of cowardly weakness, and 
impertinent questioning the rack of resistless 
tyranny, and .the baseness of mankind ever sides 
with the stronger party; and also because our 
system of education is so immeasurably pre- 
posterous, that whilst we spend all our learning- 
time in not learning what is well-nigh useless, 
if not worse than useless when it is learnt, the 
most important elementary truths within the 
grasp of the dimmest, the narrowest intellects 
are as yet mysteries wholly unsuspected, even 
by the brightest and the most profound. 

It is true that parents and schoolmasters have 
a sort of right to the information they seek, 
yet it is none the less injudicious to extort 
it ; but if you must extort, at any rate do not 
also punish. Never ask any questions where 
you are not virtually certain of a truthful 
answer. Recollect, the world expects truth, 
but the boy is as yet only in training for the 
world; if he is willing to confess and be a 
martyr at her holy altar, it is a proud thing 
both for you and him; but, pray,. be quite sure, 
tenderly and by degrees, to prepare him in his 
lesson before you test him in it, and don't for- 
get .that any punishment yon may choose to 
inflict, he, on his part, should not less choose 
to undergo ; consequently, it should fall a good 
deal short of the pleasure of his truthfulness, or, 
rather, only serve to render that pleasure the 
more piquant, and only equal at most the cal- 
culated risk of the full measure of punishment, 
should you find out his fault by any other 
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means. He owes you truth, but you owe hvm 
justice, which, indeed, is only another and more 
developed form of truth. But, alas ! the dull 
law unteaches us the generous lesson we learnt 
at school — to confess our own faults, but to 
conceal those of others, with one exception 
though. The boy may be so tyrannical and 
unkind to the little ones that their patience, 
often tried, may at last give way. I can, indeed, 
readily fancy him grieved to the heart, and 
ready to cry over the wickedness he has been 
guilty of in one of his rages, and bending half- 
willingly under the stinging scourge, partly 
from a sense of retributive justice, and partly 
from the hope that the dread of it will keep 
him from such wickedness another time. But 
you would most certainly be saved the pain of 
actually beating and bruising his tender body, 
hy their tearful entreaties to whom, however 
angry they may have been under the actual 
smart of his blows, the deliberate tormenting in 
cold blood of the poor, now penitent, brother 
they at bottom dearly love, truly honour, and 
willingly obey, could not possibly fail to be 
most distressing, especially as they, too, have 
probably something on their part to repent of ; 
especially if you gave their anger, and your own 
too, a little time to cool, as you always should. 
And ever after this, when he was most disposed 
to be cruel with them, the consciousness of the 
extreme baseness he would be guilty of if he 
yielded himself up to that odious emotion, and 
the repentant smart, a hundred times worse 
than before, he would be sure to feel, and the 
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certainty of severe and merited stripes this 
time (when their relenting prayers for him 
would no longer be listened to), all this would 
most certainly restrain him : he would press 
his doubled fist into his breeches' pocket, clinch 
his tightened mouth, stamp his restless, quiver- 

. ing foot upon the ground, and force down the 
thunder- cloud of his contracted forehead into 
his lowering eyebrows. The little ones, on their 
side, awed by these signs of ill-controlled dis- 
pleasure, and remembering those former painful 
scenes, and anxious to save both themselves 
and him a recurrence of them, would steal 
softly round him and soothe him, and return 
once more to their duty to their dear and lawful 
lord. So the fit would pass away, and, as little 
more of his natural passionateness than that 
which is purely spontaneous and involuntary 

, would remain, your interference would no longer 
be necessary, except to soothe him and condole 
with him when he had a little given way, and 
to caress and re-enthrone him amongst his 
willing, joyous little subjects, when he had man- 
fully withstood and trodden down the fiend. 

Section VII. — Religion. 

With respect to religion, if you make it a special 
subject of your most private devotions that you 
may be enabled to educate your idolized boy 
aright, would not the midnight answer to your 
earnest prayer be something as follows ? His 
Bible and Prayer-book will be exquisitely bound, 
profusely decorated with coloured plates. 
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When I recollect a*s a boy how charming I 
used to think such pretty pictures were, and 
what an attraction and setting off to make us 
poor boys take a fancy for serious things, it 
astonishes me that there should now be so little 
demand for them. I have inquired for them, 
to ray utter astonishment, at the two great 
Bible marts, Parkins & Gotto, Oxford- street, 
and Field, Regent- street, in vain. It is now 
all gilt leaves and clasps, and morocco and 
bevilled ivory, and dull, black photographing, — 
just as if the Bible were a thing for a child 
not to make a constant treasure of, but to put 
up in lavender, as valuable, indeed, but wholly 
useless. It is a very ugly sign of the times 
I think, but the times we live in are, indeed, 
most fearful, practical atheism universal, and 
dry intolerant orthodoxy rampant, at one and the 
self-same moment. 

But, as I have said, the puritanical red-tapery 
of the nineteenth century notwithstanding, his 
Bible will be such as a boy's Bible should be. 

To his lot also will fall the ventilating, lighting, 
and otherwise making ready the oratory (your 
private study on other days, but of a Sunday 
your domestic chapel), with its elaborately carved 
oak and painted oriel windows; the arranging 
the chairs and hassocks; the plucking of the 
sacred flowers and adorning the altar with them ; 
the ringing the little prayer-bell ; the getting 
mamma her hartshorn, scenting her handkerchief, 
fanning her when hot, &c. ; the pouring out the 
sacred libations for yourself and dear mamma; 
the pleasant sound of his own sweet childish 
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treble in singing; the keeping the little ones 
quiet (?), &c. ; and if his prayers are little more 
than the vehicle of closer clinging between you 
and his mamma, and are often interrupted with 
the music of smiles and caresses, and his re- 
sponses little more than the pleasure of the rattle 
of his own perpetual-motion tongue, ask the 
fond, indulgent angels that hover round his bed, 
if any sainted anchoret's are more acceptable to 
Him that set. them 'there. Let him have a class 
too at Sunday-school; he and his class will have 
to be called to order very likely often enough, 
but there will be the artless love of childhood 
there, and, what is the vital necessity of the 
present time, the reunion of classes. 

But, alas ! alas ! our lot has fallen upon the 
melancholy days of a decaying state of society, 
and a native country slowly but surely sinking 
into an untimely grave. They feel it even here 
in this remote little village, in the haughty con- 
tempt with which even the smallest school-boy 
looks down, as I have already said, upon the 
"'cads;' and '/'blackguards" of the paternal 
hamlet; but it must not be so, if he is to be 
any way rightly educated with your boy. Un- 
sympathizing breath is a moral poison; either 
shut him up in a wilderness, or enlarge his 
budding sympathies to the area of all Arling- 
ham. Let him learn betimes to pity and suc- 
cour the poor of his own age and standing, and 
deny himself a little for them, but not painfully, 
— it is for the adult to do that ; it is for the 
adult to toil and pine, and fade and die, for 
poor humanity. Then may you hope that he 
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will live to save this miserable, guilty land one 
day, when the unceasing cry of the oppressed 
has at last worn out the patience of the 
Almighty. Only have faith, and as often as 
you steal up at night beside the little beds of 
your darling children, whisper thus to yourself: 
€t Oh, my sweet ones ! my sweet ones ! there in 
those little white mounds of the softest, ten- 
derest, dearest flesh, lie the pretty buds that 
may yet strew the wide world with all the 
bright, bright flowers of Paradise ! I may yet 
be the father of an angel-world. In me may 
all the nations of the earth be blessed." Only 
have faith, all things are possible. 

" When little children were brought to Christ 
He laid His hands upon them and blessed them, 
but he gave them no words of exhortation or 
instruction. How well were it if earthly 
teachers would imitate occasionally this divine 
reticence ! Children of all ranks suffer much 
from the kindly but mistaken zeal of pious 
people, but the children of the poor suffer most 
of all"* within the four Purgatorial walls of the 
Sunday-school. Hence it comes that the sons 
of the clergy are often so difficult # to manage at 
school and turn ont so badly, and that quondam 
Sunday-school boys rarely attend church as men. 
The child is, doubtless, not naturally religious. 
His sense of moral evil is even less than his con- 
ception of physical pain as felt by others; but 
Rousseau draws the wrong inference from this 
admitted truth, that therefore his religious sense 
should be left uncultivated. 

* Darcy Thompson* 
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" Above all things reverence ! Honour to 
those who are greater and better than ourselves, 
without either fear or distrust. Reverence, the 
sum of all religion that ever has been among 
men, or ever will be. Reverence for what is 
above us. This is the soul of all the pagan 
religions. There is nothing better in man than 
that. Reverence for what is around us. Rever- 
ence for our equals. This is the soul of all 
civilization, alike ancient and modern. Rever- 
ence for what is beneath us, to learn to recognize 
in pain and sorrow, and sin and degradation, 
one made like ourselves in the image of God, 
' a man and a brother/ And this is the soul of 
Christianity."* 

But, as the only way to get the most of all 
such education out of boys as is worth the name 
is to make them innocently happy, and the only 
way to make the citizens obey the laws is to 
make the city prosperous, so the only way to 
make mankind merit heaven is not to terrify 
them with hell. A God of infinite torment can 
never inspire us with any real love ; and if our 
childhood is reared in a creed of unutterable 
gloom and Stygian horror, it will never in man- 
hood be able to rectify its ideas ; it will never 
be able to metamorphose disquiet and melan- 
choly into peace and joy, nightmares into day- 
dreams, fear into love, darkness into light, 
devils into angels, and hell into heaven. Rea- 
son may prove one thing, but conscience will 
still proclaim another. The living body of our 

* Carlyle, from Goethe. 
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murdered faith will haunt us in our dreams and 
on our deathbed with the ever-threatening ghost 
of a superstition the most appalling we can con- 
jure up. 

What is true of the school is true of the 
world; what is true of the education for this 
world must be true also of the education for the 
next. God is love ; and as an education of love 
is the only true education, so a religion of love 
is the only true religion. But above all the 
boy's every-day God and his Sunday God should 
by all means be one; his education for this 
world and the next not in irreconcilable anta- 
gonism, but in co-operative harmony — God and 
heaven and Christ, and the angels and the saints 
made perfect, nothing more or less than the 
most exalted ideal his tender young mind can 
conceive of his father and mother, his happy 
home, his brothers and sisters, and village play- 
mates and schoolfellows. 

The punishments of the school are, or should 
be, for the culprit's good, and, if 'he is incorri- 
gible, end in his removal from the school — in 
expulsion. 

The punishments of this world are, or should 
be, for the culprit's good, and, if he is incorri- 
gible, end in his removal from the world — in 
exile or civil or actual death. 

And shall the punishments of the other world 
be for the culprit's eternal harm ? and, if he is 
incorrigible, shall they end, not in his removal 
therefrom, in his extinction, but in the incon- 
ceivable horrors of everlasting misery ? 

This sets all ajar; this reacts. from the other 
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world to this, and from the world to the school. 
This has made our laws barbarous, and still 
makes our schools austere and dungeon-like. 
Doctrines which I know to have been the fruits of 
diseased minds, as much inferior to mine in moral 
worth and intellect as an Australian savage is to 
a well-educated Briton, but which were indelibly 
impressed upon my unresisting brain in child- 
hood, — doctrines that by damning you into 
handing over your reason into the keeping of 
fools tend to make a fool of you too,-— doctrines 
that by denouncing you as hopelessly wicked, as 
long as you are not impossibly good, tend to 
leave you no goodness whatever, and by threat- 
ening the future misery you cannot deserve, 
tend to bring upon you the present misery you 
can, and by destroying the reasonable incentives 
to virtue, and leaving only chimerical ones, tend 
to sap the very foundations thereof, — such 
doctrines, I say, with their utter waste of pain 
hereafter inflicted neither for correction nor 
example, are diametrically contrary to all re- 
cognized principles of education, whether in the 
school or the world. 



Section VIII. — The Perfect Library. 

"Man is the proper study of mankind ; 
Books are the refuge of a vacant mind.* 

The pedantry of learning is past ; we are now, 
I take it, under the pedantry of art, not in truth 
much nearer nature than the other. The time 
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. come when the works of both alike will pass 
,y, and little indeed will be left of our much- 
nted literature. The humblest peasant's shelf 
l contain the best, and the humblest village 
ary he has access to will more than embrace 
whole of it. It will be little, indeed, but it 
. be sweet. It will appeal to his feelings, 
3ions, and interests as much, and no more, 
a to those of the highest, the greatest, and 
proudest. It will beautify his fife and make 
lappy. It will revive to him afresh, as in a 
jure, all the sweet and happy, all the good 

ennobling and beautiful emotions and in- 
races of his simple life. It will make him 
>d and noble and beautiful, even to extreme 
age — in a word, a man. But now our litera- 
d has to be clean rewritten. The Temple of 
ne is not full, but empty. The public buys 
nty of old poetry, proverbially cheap, but for 
y little, either old or new, does it really care. 
3 rest is only so much ornamental wainscot- 
. But think for one moment upon that little, 
s catholic. It interests all alike. But in all 
Iliad only two bits do so — the love of Andro- 
che for her husband, and the tender scene t 
ween the parents and the little Astyanax; 
I the devoted gratitude of Helen for her 
bier-in-law, and her pitiable sense of her own 
imy. In Virgil we chiefly admire the Don 
ui scenes between Dido and -<Eneas ; his 
colics also are exquisitely sweet and beauti- 
In Milton we enjoy his Satan, his Comus, 

Lycidas, and his Adam and Eve — their 
>py bower, their mutual love, their tempta- 

E 
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tion, sin, and subsequent distresses. The n 
we find "mere leather and prunello." And 
of all more modern poetry. 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^* 

Thus the wisdom of the world, as committ 
to imperishable memory, is compressible with 
very narrow limits. There is so much repetitio 
so little that is really new under the sun, tl 
whilst on the one hand there are few woi 
books that do not directly, or by implicatio 
contain a perfect library in themselves, there a 
fewer still on the other, that, if they resigned i 
that they have in common with one or more 
the others, and then were further stript of i 
that mars them, or at best only adds to th< 
bulk, would not come very well into a portal 
octavo or pleasant duodecimo to hold on t 
lap by the warm fireside in winter, or on t 
green turf beneath some shady tree in summe 
Take, for instance, " Robinson Crusoe." 1 
one cares for in it begins with his shipwre< 
and ends with his departure from the dese 
island. Take Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress 
cut down the dialogues and condense " Tl 
Holy War " into an episode told, say, by Inte 
preter, and you have a delightful volume, wor 
both works as they stand at present twice ove 
Take Smollet. If we except the amusing "Pea 
of the Ancients," and a few passages in " Hun 
phrey Clinker," all one cares to read of him 
contained in the first volume of his " Peregrii 
Pickle," the rest is mere rubbish. Only tl 
respect duo to antiquity leads any one now* 
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days to purchase Dryden's " Poems " or Addi- 
son's "Spectator"; whilst Johnson's works, even 
his " Rasselas," and Burke, and Swift (except his 
" Gulliver "), and Robertson, experience a yet 
harder fate, and are only purchased in frowsy 
heaps of old leather binding to make one's 
downstair rooms look respectable. The fact is, 
that, inestimable as is the boon that the print- 
ing-press has conferred upon mankind, that 
boon is still accompanied by two very vexatious 
drawbacks. Timp, the old librarian of the 
Temple of Fame, who, when that library was 
in its manuscript form, was wont ever and anon 
to weed it thoroughly enough, now sits in 
hoary-headed decrepitude, vacant, imbecile, and 
paralyzed, his old occupation gone, the new 
librarian, his saucy, empty-headed boy, careless 
Oblivion. In come the spruce gilt and many- 
coloured volumes. No need now to consider 
the minstrel's labour or the copyist's, and con- 
centrate all into the fewest possible words, and 
to labour terribly to make the most of the small 
space allowed, as Homer, and Pindar, and the 
sacred writers must have done, and as Thucy- 
dides, and Virgil, and Euripides we know did, 
but as no one need do now, except poor strug- 
gling unfortunates like myself, screaming hard 
into deaf ears to get a hearing; just the very 
contrary, in fact, the more manuscript the more 
pay, but anyhow the three volumes, if under- 
taken, must be filled. This sadly mars almost 
all our modern novels. Wilkie Collins's " Moon- 
stone," for instance, would have been a very 
pretty thing indeed, but for the opium and the 

e 2 
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piebald man; and Yates's "Land at Last," with- 
out any of the characters but the hero and the 
heroine; and "Lady Audley's Secret/' without 
•Talboys and his family, and the Inn, and wound 
up in a quite different way. In other words, 
limit all our writers of fiction, save only Fielding, 
and Scott, and Dickens, to a single work, with 
the cream of the minor works cunningly inter- 
woven into the texture, and the whole about 
half its present size, and you would get some 
twenty or thirty or forty very charming little 
hand-volumes. And so of the other walks of 
literature. One moderate-sized bookcase would 
contain all its essence. Not but that the rest 
might be published in the first place to fill the 
libraries. A book first of all spun out to skim 
over, and then in a concentrated form to keep 
and reperuse, this, it seems to me, is the most 
delightful. 

Methinks I see thrones in the Temple of Fame, 
some filled but temporarily, till a worthier 
occupy them, but others no doubt eternally; 
some wholly empty, but other some with, not' 
one, but many occupants. A ceaseless crowd 
swarms ever in and in, and the careless librarian 
I spoke of a while ago, dull, careless Oblivion, 
sibyl-like, draws them forth no more out of his 
vast repositories. But all attempt at selection is 
at an end for ever. Every now and then, at 
vast intervals, such books as Fairfax's " Tasso," 
Evelyn's "Diary," Burton's " Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy," Shaftesbury's " Characteristics," Cow- 
ley's " Essays," are republished for the delecta- 
tion of the curious. But the collector of a perfect 
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library should regard such rare and infrequent 
republications at certain . dull seasons of the 
book-market with great suspicion. Also in 
foreign works, a safe test is frequency of 
translation. I would buy no foreign author, 
even in the original, who is not fairly accessible 
through the medium of an English translation 
also. I would certainly not be so mawkishly 
narrowminded as to exclude Marryatt for a few 
"bad words," or Swift, or Addison, or Cervantes, 
or even divine Shakespeare, as many do, for 
occasional coarseness; even a boy can sustain 
no real hurt from any of them, for many things 
that seem indelicate to the adult are not so to 
the boy — " to the pure all things are pure " — 
and it will hence sometimes happen that the 
boy is reproved and punished for the impro- 
priety that is in his teacher's own knowledge, 
but of which himself is perplexedly uncon- 
scious, though certainly Shakespeare, " Arabian 
'Nights," Fielding, and some others may far 
more advantageously be a godd deal chastened 
for him. But looking at its general tendency, 
no good book can have a really bad, or even 
doubtful, one, and the best books, taken all in 
all, and in their full inner significance, will have 
the best. Even Shakespeare, at the same time 
that his moral remissness must be allowed to be 
his principal defect, is, nevertheless, our fore- 
most instructor in "the proper study of man- 
kind," the great book of the world. And even 
in behalf of Fielding, it may fairly be urged 
that his hero sins less from want of principle, 
less even from temperament, than from the want 
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of the indispensable requisite of true virtue — an 
honourable passion for one of the other sex. 
Directly this want is satisfied, Tom Jones be- 
comes at once a model of virtue as a simple • 
matter of course; and the reason of his want 
of this is his want of a Jonathan, an Orestes,' 
a Master Atty,* a paranymph, his Sophia 
having- no brother or coeval male relative. 
Dickens teaches the selfsame story in his " Cop- 
perfield." David misses Agnes for a time, 
though loving her all his life long, and she him, 
through the same want. 

Government has a distinct province in the 
improvement of literature by regulating the 
public examinations, and purchasing the most 
valuable copyrights for the public use. 

By its public examinations, it may authori- 
tatively pronounce upon the comparative value 
of this or that branch of knowledge, and at the 
same time on what particular system each of 
these branches should be most particularly pur- 
sued ; e.g. history may be studied for its particular 
facts or for its moral teaching; at present the 
first is everything, the second so utterly nothing 
that there is no book, as far as I know, written 
thereon. Plutarch and Erasmus's Apophthegms 
are only a distant approach to it, and even they 
are totally exploded and out of use. And by the 
purchase of all the existing copyrights of any 
value, it may take the last burden off literature, 
and offer all the fruits of modern thought at the 
lowest possible price, and at the same time, 

* Vide my " Reign of Love," Season II. 
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having it all in its own hands to abridge, en- 
large, add to, and omit, and, in a word, modify 
at pleasure, it may concentrate it all in a form 
at the same time the most complete and the 
most pure from all alloy of what is valueless. 
There are so few writers of whose writings by 
far the larger part is* not superfluous, or worse ; 
so few writers, and even intelligent critics, nay, 
plain readers, who have not something valuable 
to contribute ; in other words, there is so much 
light obscured by spots, and so much lost light ; 
there is such a bundle of hay to find the needle 
in — such a verbose dilution in accredited works, 
on account of the price they fetch, and such a 
slaughter of the innocents of literature, owing 
to the excessive competition ; such a number of 
worthless books that want writing, and such a 
number of books " without which no library is 
complete "; that the good a wise and intelligent 
government could thus effect is utterly beyond 
all computation. 

Genius is worthy of no honour, except only 
when it is employed in promoting the well- 
being of humanity. Yet take any good-sized 
library, however well-chosen, of how few books 
in it has the genius been thus sanctified ? Many 
of them positively pernicious, most of them at 
best but negative, of scarce one of them is the 
good of his fellow-creatures the single, undivided 
aim. Even Shakespeare is censurable in this ; 
the good of his fellow-creatures can hardly be 
said to have been the direct object of a single 
line he ever wrote. For all we know to the 
contrary from his writings, he may have been a 
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man without one single virtuous aspiration. But 
the pity of it is, that whilst few will be rash 
enough directly to controvert this proposition, 
few or none attempt to shape their own coiirse 
by it, or even allow it to influence their general 
estimate of the writings of others. Centuries 
must elapse ere the mere tyro's scribble-scrabble 
of such a writer as Chaucer, and the mere nugce 
canorce of such a writer as Spenser, are con- 
signed to their lawful proprietors, to light fires, 
to line trunks, and to wrap round butter. 

Now this is a question directly bearing, upon 
the education, not of boyhood only, but of man- 
hood also (which two things, as I have already 
shown, are every way most intimately inter- 
connected together), that all books of this 
utterly frivolous class should be discouraged, 
let our subtle critics pronounce what ex- cathedra 
verdict they will, by all good citizens, and sold 
at a higher price by Government than books of 
an opposite character. The soul is more than 
the intellect, nay, the greater the intellect the 
worse, if the soul be abject. And this truth 
will, I firmly believe, ultimately come to be 
established on the ruins of our present, in an 
educational sense, well-nigh worthless literature. 

The following is the catalogue of a truly 
perfect library, the portion in square brackets 
referring to books, or modifications of books, 
as yet not in existence, but in the womb of time 
only : — 

I. Poetry : — Shakespeare, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Cowper, Scott, Byron, Campbell, Ingoldsby Legends, Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, F. A. White's The Reign of Love; 
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[Acting Drama]; Macka/s 1001 Gems [with addenda 
especially of select psalms, hymns, and songs J. 

II. Fiction. — Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress [dialogues cut 
down, and abridgment of Holy War told by Interpreter 
by way of episode] ; Defoe's Robinson Crusoe [from the 
shipwreck to leaving the island, with bits out of Plague, 
&c.J ; Fielding's Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, Amelia ; 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy, Sentimental Journey ; Gold- 
smith's Vicar of Wakefield ; Scott's Waverley Novels ; 
Dickens's Novels ; Thackeray's Works ; Bulwer's My Novel, 
Lucretia, Zanoni, Strange Story: Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin (with bits out of Dred) ; Wilkie Collins's Woman in 
White, Moonstone, Man and Wife, Armadale (first part), 
Law and Lady; Reade's Hard Cash, Foul Play, Griffith 
Gaunt ; Wood's East Lynne, The Channings ; Braddon's 
Lady Audley's Secret, commencement of Robert Ainsleigh ; 
Trollope's Can You Forgive Her; Elliot's Mill on the Floss 
(part of) ; Poe's Tales of Mystery ; Hawthorne's Bly thedale 
Romance, Scarlet Letter ; Yates's Black Sheep. 

III. Belles Lettres. — Bacon, Addison (select essays), 
Swift (select works), Johnson (select works), Goldsmith's 
Essays, Moore's Byron, Foster's Dickens, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Macaulay [Proverbs, riddles, popular rhymes, epigrams, ana, 
jests, quotations, epitaphs, orations, epistles, miscellaneous 
extracts ; Letters of Pope, Gray, Walpole, Cowper, and others, 
with connecting notes, &c ] ; BosweU's Johnson. 

IV. Divinity. — The Bible [exquisitely bound, profusely 
ornamented with coloured plates, with notes on hard texts, 
maps also coloured, explanations and illustrations of Eastern 
manners and customs, various readings., and re-translations 
of more authority than the text in the ma/rgirij of less at the 
foot of the page ; if the present reading or translation be 
indisputably wrong, the amended reading or re-translation* 
to replace it altogether ; and a glossary also, if not an index > 
and the Apocrypha (which, in my judgment, our Reformers 
were altogether unjustified in omitting as they have done), 
but in smaller type. And the division into chapter and 
verse at the side of the page, and at the top of the first 
letter, but the paragraphs (*lf) only to address the ear, these 
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only the eye for the sake of reference, and quotations 
marked with inverted commas, and the names of persons 
and places duly Englished in the margin, &c. &c] 

But none, no, not one syllable, of that tedious 
verbiage, all very well in a sermon, but in a 
commentary wickedly impertinent, in the silly 
vanity that puts the feeble obvious twaddle of 
the commentator almost on a level with the 
solemn dicta of inspiration. 

The Prayer Book ; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. ; 
Taylor's Holy Dying [with devotional parts omitted]; 
Butler's Analogy ; Paley ; Paine's Age of Reason [with 
numerous addenda from different authors] ; Smith's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible ; Seeley's Ecce Homo ; Eadie's 
Oruden's Concordance ; [A concise commentary on the Bible ; 
Religiana, from the Talmud to the Book of Mormon]. 

V. History. — Hume's England ; Clarendon ; Green's 
English People ; Gibbon's Decline ; Macaulay's Works ; 
Hallain's Works ; Tytler's Universal History ; [Complete 
Biographical Dictionary] ; Middleton's Cicero ; Cassell's 
Illustrated England [with Addenda] ; Robertson [con- 
densed] ; Prescott ; Chambers's Encyclopaedia of Literature ; 
[Literature, ancient and modern] * Eox ; Burnet. 

VI. Moral Science. — Lewes's Biographical History of 
Philosophy ; Mill's Works ; [Socialia — London Labour, 
Want and Crime ; Our Reformatories, Industrial and Ragged 
Schools ; Our Agricultural Poor ; Our British and National 
Schools ; Our {Schools, Colleges, and Universities, &c. ; 
The Law of the Land, published by authority of Parlia- 
ment, in one volume, duodecimo, price Is. ; Comparative 
Law, or a General Survey of the Codes of all Nations, 
Ancient and Modern, Zaleucus, Charondas, Moses, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Justinian, Menu, Confucius, Mahomet, Vattel, 
Puffendorf, Napoleon, Mill, Austin, Bentham. the statute 
the canon, the common, and international law] ; The School 
and the World. 
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VII. Grammar. — Angus's English Grammar ; Max 
Mullens Lectures ; Trench's Works ; Webster's Dictionary. 

yill. Natural Scirnce. — Chambers's Encyclopaedia ; 
Black's Atlas ; Johnstone's Physical Atlas. 

IX. Translations. — Chapman's Homer ; Derby's Iliad ; 
Worsley's Odyssey ; Euclid, Plutarch ; Dryden and Coning- 
ton's Virgil ; Plumptre's Sophocles ; Conington's Horace ; 
Carey's Pindar ; [Cream of Antiquity ; Ancient Roman His- 
tory, translated from Livy, Tacitus, &c. ; Ancient Greek His- 
tory, translated from Thucydides, Xenophon, &c] ; Dryden 
and Johnson's Juvenal ; Montaigne, Rabelais, Montesquieu ; 
Rollin's Ancient History ; Voltaire, Rousseau ; Le Sage's 
Gil Bias ; Victor Hugo's By Order of the King [with bits 
from his other works] ; Renan's Life of Christ ; Goethe, 
Schiller ; Strauss's Life of Christ [with notes and addenda 
from Neander's and other lives of Christ] ; Carey's Dante ; 
Don Quixote [with illustrative bits from* Ariosto] ; Arabian 
Nights $ [Fables, of the World — ^Esop, Pilpay, Kriloff, 
La Fontaine, Florian, Krummacher] ; [Cream of Modern 
Literature] ; F^nelon's Telemachus ; Cuvier's Animal King- 
dom (by Carpenter and. others) ; Lamartine's Girondists ; 
Dumas' Monte Christo ; [Thiers' The Revolution, The 
Consulate and the Empire, with preliminary Sketch of 
History of France (with numerous notes from various 
sources)] ; Michelet's Roman Republic ; Carrel's Counter 
Revolution; Sue's The Wandering Jew, The Mysteries of 
Paris, Th^rese Dunoyer. 

The following is the above adapted to the use 
of boys : — 

I. Poetry.— - Shakespeare (Bowdler's) ; Byron's Select 
Poems ; Pope's Select Poems ; Tennyson's Select Poems ; 
Campbell ; Milton's Select Poems ; Scott ; Ingoldsby 
Legends ; Macaulay's Lays ; Longfellow (cheap edition) ; 
[Book of Songs] ; Charterhouse Specimens of English 
Poetry [with addenda]. 

II. Tales. — Pilgrim's Progress, Gulliver's Travels, Rob- 
bison Crusoe, Vicar of Wakefield, Dickens; Marryatt's Mid- 
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shipman Easy, Peter Simple, Masterman Beady, Pacha ot 
Many Tales ; Uncle Tom's Cabin, Mayne Bead's Oceola, 
Gustave Aimard's Tiger Hunter, F. A. White's Boys of 
Baby, Howitt's Boy's Country Book, Hughes's Tom. Brown, 
Day's Sandford ana Merton, St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 
Tales of the Genii, Telemachus ; [Fairy Tales, containing 
Palace of Truth (Madame de Genlis), Frankenstein (Mrs. 
Shelley) abridged, Vathek (Beckford) abridged, Cinderella, 
Bed Biding Hood, Dick Whittington, The Yellow Dwarf, 
Blue Beard, Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Babes in the Wood, Bip Van Winkle (Irving), Puss in Boots, 
Baron Munchausen (abridged), &c. ;] Helen's and Other 
People's Babies, Arabian Nights, Don Quixote (abridged), 
Castle of Otranto (Walpole), Swiss Family Robinson ; Carrol's 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, The Looking Glass; 
Mrs. Eiloart's Ernie Elton (both parts) ; Adams's The 
Shadow of the Cross ; Tales by Hannah More, Sherwood, 
Cameron, Barbauld, Edgworth and Trimmer; Boy's Tom 
Jones ; Kingsley's Greek Fairy Tales ; Hawthorne's Tangle- 
wood Tales; Eric (first half); Stokesley Secret; The 
Channings (with Orville College, condensed). 

III. Lesson Books. — A (Theology). [The Boy's Bible, 
Prayer Book, and Hymn Book] ; Watts's Scripture History. 

B (History). Mrs. Markham's History of England; 
Dickens's Child's History of England ; Pinnock's Gold- 
smith's Rome, Greece, and England ; Keightley's Universal 
History ; Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

C (Morals). [The Law of the Land — What it is and 
What it should be ; Moral and Political Philosophy, for 
the use of Schools ; Socialia, adapted for the young, in one 
small volume]. 

D (Grammar). [English Grammar for Boys] ; Webster's 
Dictionary (abridged). 

E (Science). Cornwall's Geography (Maps, with only 
such names as are in Cornwall) : Colenso's Arithmetic ; Tod- 
hunter's Smaller Algebra ; Isljisters's Euclid ; Chambers's 
Bookkeeping ; [Boy's Manual of Natural Science], 
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IV. Amusement. — Wood's Natural History, Natural 
Objects of the Country, Animal Traits and Characteristics, 
and companion volume, Petland, Feathered Friends, Garden 
Friends and Foes, Homes without Hands ; White's Natural 
History of Selborne, Kan's Tour Round My Garden, Gosse's 
Romance of Natural History ; Wonders of Nature and Art, 
Gauliield's Remarkable Characters [condensed] ; [The Boy's 
Hero Book], Fables [by JSsop and others], Joe Miller, The 
Boy's Own Book, Every Boy's Book, [The Book of House- 
hold Amusements]. 



CHAPTER III. 

« 

THE BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

" At eight or nine years of age the boy goes forth to 
school. From that moment he becomes a stranger in his 
father's house ; the course of parental kindness is inter- 
rupted ; the smiles of his mother, those tender admonitions, 
and the solicitous care of both his parents, are no longer 
before his eyes ; year after year he feels himself more 
detached from them, till at last he is so effectually weaned 
from the connection as to find himself happier anywhere 
than in their company." — Cowper. 

" Oh, the cruelty of separating a poor lad from his early 
homestead ! The yearnings which I used to have towards 
it in those unfledged years ! How in my dreams would my 
native town, far in the West, come back, with its church, 
and trees, and human faces ! How I would wake weeping, 
and in the anguish of my heart exclaim upon sweet Calne, 
in Wiltshire."— Lamb, 



Section I. — A Devil's School a Devil's World. 

But torn away from all the natural objects of 
his boyish affection, — his father, his mother, his 
brothers and sisters, the kind old narse, and the 
good-natured custodian of the store-room, the 
pony, the rabbits, the pigeons, the great house- 
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dog, 'the garden, the village playmates, the 
venerable parish church, — in a word, the dear 
old home and all its belongings, and kept con- 
stantly, alike in school and out of school, like a 
bird in a cage, under the unwholesome restraints 
of a mechanical,, wholly loveless discipline, the 
baby-beauty of holiness, that the child brings 
"with him from the nursery, is soon blotted with 
sin. Adam and Eve of old were happy till they 
fell, but this little Adam falls through being 
unhappy, through being separated from his 
little Eve. He is driven far away from her out 
of the paradise of home into the wilderness of 
the little world of the boarding-school, there 
(Christ-like) to be tempted, and to fall. He 
gradually learns a hardness, a coarseness, and a 
cynical want of feeling in the utter absence of 
all the tender family relations ! Even the one 
tender tie still possible for him, a tie that would 
go far to make him amends for their loss, the 
sweet companionship of a little bosom friend and 
bedfellow of his own age, this he finds quite 
inadmissible. "All the pupils have separate 
beds in this establishment." His rough 
schoolmates deride all tenderness of friendship. 
If he offers to kiss, he is encountered with 
a loud burst of cruel derision; and the little 
Damon, that before had half yielded to his 
childish ardour, slinks into the crowd ashamed, 
— perhaps even joins in the laugh; and, to 
show his " manliness," is only too willing to 
" stand out and fight " his poor unfortunate 
Pythias. He, on his part, with his feelings 
deeply wounded, and heart bleeding, dispirited, 
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too, by the universal favour shown to his late 
friend, now antagonist, plies his fists but badly, 
and presently retires, loudly blubbering, to write 
home a letter, blotted and blurred with his first 
bitter unnatural tears, of actual suffering without 
help, and no longer of readily satisfied wants 
only. 

This is called " hardening " him, but I should' 
rather call it " depraving" him. If God is 
indeed Love, it follows that we cannot have too 
much love in the world; and it is a dreadful 
maxim amongst boys, arising entirely from their 
profoundly loveless, that is, godless, education, 
that it is a girlish thing for them to love one 
another, when it is rather a God-like; yet this 
would seem to be the one sole purpose and 
scope of our great schools, to harden boys, that 
they may be the fitter to make their way in the 
world ; but it is a devilish school they are 
brought up in, and it is they and such as they 
that make this world, once so fair, the hard, 
hard, hard house of bondage that it is ! Almost 
all the evils of humanity derive their source 
from thence, for a devil's school makes a 
devil's world. For from whence does the boy 
learn bullying at school f From the master's 
ferule ? From whence does he learn it at home ? 
From his mother's angry scoldings, and his 
father's hasty cuffs ; from his schoolfellows, and 
brothers and sisters, too, no doubt ; but whence 
learnt they ? 

Lastly, the servants teach him the lesson his 
parents day by day teach them, — hard, loveless, 
utter lack of human sympathy. 
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Only think of little Tom Brown,* aged ten, 
begging his own father to spare his dignity 
and not to kiss him any more now he is at 
Rugby ! 

He is too old to be hissed, but he is not too 
old to be birched. 

Is that according to nature? I would fain 
hope not ; but it is according to nature as seen 
through optics perverted by a radically false 
system of education. 

Are Thackeray's heroes true heroes according 
to nature ? They are simply detestable. His 
two heroes in "The Virginians " are, perhaps, 
the most repulsive characters in the entire book. 
This, again, comes from a miserably depraved 
conception of the masculine type of the genus 
homo, as a sort of Christian savage with a 
Harrow polish on. Kingsley, indeed, in his 
"Westward Ho/' sets the thing down in so. 
many words. Dickens, on the contrary, into 
whose mind the boarding and public school 
hardly enter, except to be ridiculed or repro- 
bated, always draws his heroes' — e.g. Oliver Twist 
arid Walter Gay — in the most attractive colours, 
though possibly, as one hears certain "heavy 
swells" complain, without any style about them; 
— a little bourgeois, in fact, every one of them. 
Alas, and so it is ! Unless one lives in town, it 
is hardly the thing not to send a son to a public 
boarding-school, if one can possibly afford it. 
And what is the result ? A growing woman- 
worship as absurd as it is unnatural, and as 

* " Tom Brown's School Days." 
F 
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unnatural as it is offensive and ridiculous. We 
have so lowered our ideal of the male sex; we 
have so taken out of it all that is sweet and 
endearing and tender; all, in a word, that is 
most essentially God-like; we have made such 
a Centaur of it, half man half devil, that we 
have but woman left as the representative of the 
image of God, in which only man was made; for 
the being made afterwards in his was but the 
copy of the original picture. All honour to 
either sex ; but nothing shall easily persuade me 
that man is any way inferior to woman in that 
which is the brightest and most positive half of 
God, — I mean love. But it is in the point of 
friendship that the deterioration is most per- 
ceptible. Our ancestors called one another Ned 
and Jack and Dick ; we call one another Smith 
major and Brown minor, or, more often, repul- 
sive nicknames, as studiously as possible elimi- 
nating all trace of mutual attachment. The gay 
young sparks of a couple of centuries or less 
back, when the day-school was universal, were 
not ashamed to embrace in public, without a 
thought that it was unmanly, any more than 
they have such thoughts now abroad; but in 
this country, at the present day, the public 
school and boarding-school have rendered all 
true friendship, such as sacred Nature intended 
it, practically impossible (or nearly so), except 
in the sense of the gregariousness that a boy has 
in common with a crow or a sheep, and other dumb 
unreasoning creatures. We have conceptions 
not on this point only, but others to which our 
ancestors, in the simplicity of their lives, were 
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utter strangers; and the intimacies between 
youthful members of the same sex have neither 
root nor fruit, but are mere temporary refuges 
from the horrors of solitude, changes from the 
dulness of home, and vents for the hot blood of 
fervid youth. 

That there was friendship amongst our an- 
cestors when the day-school was universal in a 
sense in which the boarding-school has destroyed 
it, is manifest from a few such half -forgotten 
phrases as lover in the sense of friend; pal, 
once a dear friend, now degraded to mere thieves' 
slang; "bosom friend "; "friendship is love 
without wings " (pp. 25, 26) ; but phrenologists, 
by tenanting the cell of the organ of Adhesive- 
ness with two girls, indicate fairly enough the 
feeling of the present day upon the subject. It 
is plain, indeed, that true friendship can hardly 
coexist with the boarding-school, fits locus standi 
is gone, except, indeed, during the holidays, and 
in such books as " The Boys of Raby," where 
the enraptured lad finds the ardent friendship he 
has all his life instinctively yearned after ; yet, if 
the words, " God is love — little children love one 
another, " do really form a part of the sacred 
text, then, in the most graceful sports of a loveless 
boyhood, there is — there must be — a something 
revoltingly animal ; nor can the school-boy time 
of life be the really happiest, but the least happy, 
for all its innocence, since in the present system 
of education it has the least of love (for in the 
words of the shrewd Frenchman, " Croyez-moi, 
on n'est heureux que par l'amour ") ; nor lastly, 
can the school train up virtuous citizens that 

f 2 
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ignores God's essence, but the nation must inevit- 
ably fall, even as we see England is now falling, 
into sure and swift decay ; and all the swifter and 
surer when, by the cruellest of all martyrdoms — 
the martyrdom of lifelong, slow starvation of 
the heart — the martyrdom of cold neglect and 
insult — it treacherously murders the grown-up 
Master Eddies of real life (but oh, what ghastly 
spectres of the " Master Eddie " of " The Boys 
of Raby"), — the unwilling hermits "of whom 
the world is not worthy," who would Christlike 
die a thousand deaths to save it ; but die and do 
not save it, but by exciting the divine vengeance 
rather hasten its ruin. 



Section II. — JEtat. Eight. What shall we do 

with him ? 

But, in accordance with the sacred law of nature 
already propounded, the boy now begins to have 
a yearning for a wider social circle than the 
domestic one. 

Now mark how this most sacred yearning 
shows itself, and how you satisfy it. Everybody 
in the house loves him tenderly, not only you 
and his mamma and the little ones, but the very 
servant-maids." For he kisses and romps with 
them, and laboriously lisps out to them their 
rustic Damon's offer; and in a fair, round, 
childish hand scribbles back to him their blush- 
ing acceptance; a sweet little Cupid, with all 
the merry roguish innocence of his teenless 
summers. His mother, perhaps, may think that 
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her children are a little too much with the ser- 
vants ; but the truth is, as long as the servants 
are warmly attached to the children, they will 
do them little harm enough. It is the cold, 
sullen, harsh, bitter, alienated menial that, keep 
her but of their way as much as you will, does 
them all the mischief. Either divide the house 
into two distinct divisions, and make the ser- 
vants put whatever is wanted just outside the 
kitchen partition trap-door, and, except then, 
never show even their faces, on pain of instant 
dismissal, or teach them that they are but 
serving their apprenticeship, before marriage, in 
housekeeping in your house, and in the loving 
management of children with your children. 
Your servants will then be, not "the greatest 
plague in life/' but a real blessing both to you 
and yours, and faithful, loyal retainers for ever, 
both they and their children after them. 

But the gardener's boy especially is very fond 
of him; and through him he knows a great 
many of the little boys of his own age at the 
National School. And as they run along, back- 
wards and forwards to school, his heart (a gar- 
den perfectly full of the little buds of love you 
have cultivated in it so carefully) yearns after 
them, and he runs out to them, and wants them 
to stay and play with him. He shows them all 
about the place ; he bewilders them with the 
endless volubility of his talk; he chatters to 
them without cease ; he deluges them with 
questions about the outside world of the village; 
his eager heart goes forth after them ; he steals 
out with them on the Sunday ; he wishes they 
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all learnt the same things as he does, that he 
and they might all go to school together; he 
presses upon their acceptance that warm young 
heart of his, that seems to burn in his bosom, 
as his money does in his pocket till it is all 
spent, given away, and shared amongst them. 
It is a sort of purse for ever in his hand ; and 
any one that pleases may have a piece out of it. 
He makes them blush by kissing and hugging 
them. He is sick of the company of the gover- 
ness, and less fond (in appearance) of the baby, 
of his sister, — nay, even of his younger brother 
(in the nurse's arms a few years back his baby 
idol), whom he can beat with ease at everything, 
whom he is for ever teaching this thing and 
that ; and who, in his turn, is for ever putting 
him out of patience with his clumsy, blundering, 
forgetful childishness. But here he has com- 
panions of his own age, and older, to pit himself 
against in running, leaping, throwing, wrestling, 
sparring, &c. One of them in particular, a little, 
smiling, rosy- cheeked urchin, about a twelve- 
month his senior, especially catches his fancy, as 
he dances on the road on his way to school. To 
him he runs up incontinently, and challenges 
him to wrestle. Down he goes the next mo- 
ment, halt-bewildered with the suddenness of 
his fall, but soon his good-humoured young con- 
queror has him up again; hopes Little Master 
isn't hurt, tells him not to mind, and consoles 
him for. his defeat by playing him a tune on the 
tin whistle. Then all of a sudden he cries out 
that he must be going, or he shall catch it ; but 
just as he is darting off on the scamper, the boy 
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pulls him back for one more wrestle. " I can 
pull down my little brother and sister both 
together/' boasts he ; "do let me have one 
more try to see if I can't pull you down." — 
"You don't hold on right/' replies the other, 
smiling. " You hold on just like a girl ; you 
should hold on so. No, not so ; but so ! There, 
catch hold, now ! " Then down he goes again, 
but not so soon this time; and as he clings fast, 
the boy, in his mighty hurry to be off to school, 
by ill • luck hits his face against the gate-post, 
and makes his nose bleed. Then, on going into 
the house, he is rated for running away from 
Miss Craumcraunch, the German governess; 
twitted with his seeming unkind neglect of the 
little ones, and playing with the village children 
instead of with them, a naughty boy ! His 
mother, and even you, are rather sharp and 
cross with him ; his younger brother and sister, 
too, are sullen and offended !. Then his rumpled 
shirt and bloody handkerchief are caught sight 
of, and he stammers out a sort of half-lie about 
them ; but on being further pressed, confesses, 
is sorry, and weeps ; but at the same time bit- 
terly reproaches you amidst his tears for being 
so unjust and unkind to him. In a word, it is 
time for him to go to school. But where is he 
to go ? 

Because his younger brother and sister are 
not quite sufficient companions for him, is he to 
lose their companionship altogether? Because 
his mother watches over him with somewhat too 
much of womanish tearfulness, is that a reason 
for his not being watched over at all, or watched 
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over as in a dungeon ? Because his mother 
restrains his young limbs too much, is that any 
reason why tyrannical schoolfellows should strain 
them? (For the great boys at play make the 
same mistake as the master at work, — they have 
no merey on the extreme discursiveness of early 
childhood.) Because you and his mother do not 
quite fill up his heart, is his poor heart to be made 
utterly empty ? Cruel barbarian ! You are now 
about to undo everything yQu have hitherto 
done; your tenderness hitherto was but cun- 
ningly masked cruelty, you have only made him 
therebyja softer and fatter worm for the devil's 
hook; all that he is now about to suffer, your 
tenderness hitherto will make doubly painful to 
him. You do not think the little boys of the 
village proper companions for him, nor are they, 
for they do not completely satisfy the vital want 
on which I have already dwelt at large, but they 
will not corrupt Trim (for corruption never as* 
cends, but ever descends, — the universal history 
of all the States that ever fell proves that), but 
his school tyrants will, and that most deadlily, 
for they are as much his superiors as his little 
peasant playmates are his inferiors in every 
respect. In spite of all your wealth, they are 
socially more than his equals at school ; they are 
stronger, they are older, they have more brains, 
and are, in a word, arrived at a higher stage of 
development every way, moral, intellectual, and 
physical. 

Thus to escape some few harmless grossnesses 
of rustic manners that will, as a matter of course, 
get rubbed off in after-years, even if you do not 
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yourself check them at the time, as, of course, 
you should and might, with the greatest ease 
possible, you expose your boy to a radical vul- 
garity of character that will stamp itself deep 
into him for ever, and make of him a poor com- 
monplace outline of a man, with all the colouring 
of his own native individuality quite toned out 
of him, a mere puffed-up nonentity, all seeming, 
and no reality for the rest of his days. And to 
avoid a falsely supposed disadvantage to him, 
you . inflict the greatest possible injury in your 
power upon your native land, by ministering as 
far as in you lies to the great social malady of 
the present day, — the present deplorable aliena- 
tion of the rich and poor. 

Now, for my part, I maintain (I know I am 
alone in the opinion, for the public and boarding- 
school have rendered patriotism the most obso- 
lete word in the language amongst the upper 
and upper middle classes, but still only the more 
for that I maintain) that in mere non-essentials 
we are all bound to make some reasonable sacri- 
fice of ourselves and our children to the vital 
interests of the community thus sacrificed by a 
system of education that sets an impassable gulf 
between the rich and poor in childhood, which 
•in manhood only a very few loving devoted 
hearts have strength to cross over. Only note 
the haughty contempt with which even the 
smallest schoolboy looks down upon the " cads " 
and " blackguards " (as he calls them) of the. 
paternal hamlet, and carry your mind on to him 
in after-life, as the parish doctor, the country 
parson, the squire, upon whom the physical and 
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moral well-being of hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, hangs, and think of the countless incal- 
culably grave evils that must from thence needs 
accrue. 

But if you care not iox your country, if yon 
care not to undo the evil that your would-be 
genteel self and immediate progenitors have 
done; if you care not even for your children's 
children, yet care at least for your child. 

I have myself taught in a school where there 
was a mixture of boarders and day boys, and 
the difference was most perceptible. At board- 
ing-school, placed as they are in a totally un- 
natural position, boys become totally unnatural. 
Instead of implicit faith, we see unreasonable 
suspicion, suspicion of him they should most 
confide in — their master; instead of babbling 
openness, an intricate web of mean concealments, 
which, God save the mark, calls itself " school- 
boy honour" ; instead of the childlike obedience 
of their tender years, contumacious stubbornness. 
Boys are in their natural state the most delight- 
ful things in the whole world, but thus radically 
denaturalized, — thus distorted, so to speak, from 
the true shape of nature by the slow torture of 
"the mode," no usher can abide the aggravating 
little scorpions ; and, in spite of good, terms and 
comfortable board and lodging, boarding-schools 
are harassed by .the restless flitsomeness of as- 
sistant masters, finding their youthful charge 
totally insufferable ; so that even the most kind- 
hearted of them grow by degrees eventually to 
hate that which in its natural state is the most 
lovable and interesting of all living things — A BOY, 
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with his smiles and tear£, and blushes and piping 
trebles, and sweet coaxing ways (whether he 
pleads caressingly for an indulgence or, with 
drooping head, seeks pardon for a fault), and 
soft captivating grace of innocent childhood, the 
defensive armour that nature has bestowed upon 
his helplessness, and the boarding-house strips 
him of. Keep boys in their place and they are 
delightful things, but the boundless elasticity of 
their rapid growth renders them almost insuf- 
ferable when kept down improperly; and then, 
when they get the mastery at home, they are, 
indeed, a nuisance, now that they are doubly 
unfitted for it ; and when they get past the age 
of strict restraint, they mix the manners of boy- 
hood with the passions of youth most unseemlily; 
partly through ignorance, partly through being 
denaturalized, partly from the reaction that thus 
at last revenges long-outraged nature, and partly 
because boyhood is a phase of life that we must 
all pass through some time, only the follies that 
in their right season of childish innocence would 
have been graceful and delightful, are now the 
very reverse; and this it is that makes young 
men from sixteen or seventeen to two or three- 
and-twenty, for the most part, such nuisances, 
besides the reasons I have set down before. 

Section III. — Arguments contra. 

Thus we put our boys into Greek and Latin to 
spoil their brains, and send them to a boarding- 
school to corrupt their souls. Thus the poor 
flower is wholly faded ere it is yet full-blown, 
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and in vain the sad parents ask each other, 
"What has become of its beauty ?" What, 
indeed, does become of the pretty boys ? They 
were lovely babies and charming children ; they 
grow up commonplace youths, worthless middle- 
aged men, and detestable old men—utter rubbish 
for scavenger Death to sweep at last into the 
grave. 

Happily, however, nature mends as fast as 
education mars her work. 

The child is born into the world, sweet, good, 
and innocent ; you send it to a boarding-school, 
and so ruin it once. But nature does not give 
it up yet. At between fifteen and sixteen she 
inspires it with a soft yearning for the other sex : 
all might now come right again, but once more 
you step in and ruin all. The youth drags on 
some twelve or fifteen, or even twenty corrupt- 
ing years, through all the foul sludge of vice 
and misery. But nature is so good and kind 
and beneficent and gentle, that she will not even 
yet wholly abandon him. He becomes a father. 
Lovely little ones coo upon his bosom, and his 
guardian angel sings with holy rapture, " Saved! 
Saved ! Saved ! " But once more in his blind- 
ness he flings all away; he drives his children 
from him into a stranger's care. He does with 
them even as his father did, and all is over. 
Nature, now, at last justly indignant with him 
(since now the fault is his own, and not another's), 
forsakes him for ever, and malicious devils tri- 
umph over his ruined soul. In vain, with drivel- 
ling tears, he complains of the unnatural wicked- 
ness of his poor unhappy victims, — I mean his 
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children. I remember but too well how he 
practised upon their simple, implicit confidence 
in him when they were little.; how, as they 
clung to his knees, their eyes swollen with tears, 
and their little brothers and sisters joined their 
feeble intercession, he coldly tore them from 
him and abandoned them. Humanity bids me 
be silent before his forsaken grey hairs, but 
within my heart I whisper, " How righteous are 
thy ways, avenging Nemesis ! " At last he 
surrenders up his tedious carrion to grim Death, 
his children grin as they ride along in the hearse, 
they shed crocodile tears over his grave, and 
then homeward, ho ! to gloat over his last will 
and testament! Such is life. But the evil, 
alas J does not end even here. A nation of 
unnatural parents cannot fail to be most de- 
plorably misgoverned, and the New Poor Law 
is the natural political consequence of the board- 
ing-school. 

The boy should venerate his school — the play- 
ground for play, and the porch against rain; 
but the schoolroom should be holy and vene- 
rable, and altogether lovely in his eyes; but 
how can he venerate a private boarding-house ? 
The boy should venerate his schoolmaster ; but 
how can he venerate the poor worried landlord 
of a private boarding-house? The constant 
calculation of money, food, breakages, &c. ; the 
constant wbrse than useless, albeit, here un- 
avoidable restraint upon him, so different from 
home ! the miserable humbug the master is 
actually forced to be in his pretence of dis- 
charging simply impossible duties — how shall 
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all this agree with much respect and honour? 
But only put the teacher in his right place— 
the fixed centre of a certain educational area, — 
let the boy see his parents, consulting with and 
co-operating with him; let the boy see him 
occupying a distinct and definite position — his 
school, not a school only, but the general 
depot of knowledge for that vicinity, — and he 
will revere him then, and praise him in the 
sweet sanctuary of his happy home. 

The worthy master of Dunedin Grammar 
School, in my st Boys of Raby," certainly felt — 
bitterly felt— that he by no means received the 
just reward of his conscientious and painstaking 
drudgery either in income (for he made hardly 
enough by his school to keep his swarm of 
sturdy ravenous boys in bread-and-scrape and , 
sky-blue milk-and- warm- water for breakfast and 
tea, and mutton and potatoes and " stickjaw " 
for dinner, and, with the help of the niggardly 
boarders' occasional cast-off suits, in the plainest 
and coarsest turned and patched- up jackets, and 
waistcoats, and trousers, and darned and mended 
socks, and thick-soled hob -nailed boots and 
shoes ; scold and beat them for it as he would 
when they were wasteful with their food or care- 
less with their clothes) or in the love, honour, 
respect, and willing obedience, that was his due 
from them. Was he not nick-named " Old 
Scourgeus " ? Were not his wisely and tem- 
perately frugal household arrangements vilified ? 
Were not his boys, good boys enough as they 
were in the main, nastily grudged and carped 
at ? And this made him stern even with his 
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squire's little heir, Master Eddy, a boy so sweet 
and harmless that in spite of his restlessness 
and incessant chattering, and incorrigible idle- 
ness and stupidity, it was somehow impossible 
not to love him. But it certainly was rather 
hard upon our poor Ned that his master should 
be so sour with him, and cane him every now 
and then so sharply for what was no fault of 
his. Boy as he was, he couldn't help the neigh- 
bouring gentry sending their lads to Chelten- 
ham, and Harrogate, and Rugby, and Upping- 
ham, and Rossal, and Shrewsbury, in preference 
to a seedy, old-fashioned, semi- grammar, semi- 
national boarding-school, like Dunedin. He 
couldn't help the boarders' parents being so 
mean, and the boarders themselves such thank- 
less beasts ; so it was hard, I say, to visit upon 
his poor back the oifences of other folks, of 
which he was as innocent both in word and 
deed as the child unborn. 

The boy's heart wants a much warmer atmo- 
sphere than it can have at school, where there 
are none of the soft caressing endearments that 
he wants and must have, — that indeed we all 
want and must have, to be good and happy. 
The boy wants constant moral, political, and 
social culture, and none of these will he receive 
there in an adequate degree, but only, as it were, 
artificially, and only the first even that ; to im- 
part these is the parents' duty, a duty they can- 
not shove off upon another. 

The schoolmaster's primary duty is only to 
impart the non-essentials of artificial knowledge, 
— grammar, mathematics, history, geography, &c. 
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His secondary duty, to co-ordinate the home 
lessons of the parents, the essentials o£ natural 
knowledge, — religion, morals, sociology, politics. 
But, left all alone as he is, the result, however 
brilliant, is most miserable. The righteous 
Nemesis of all-wise Providence decrees it so. 
Oh, wicked parents ! having milk, you let an- 
other give your child milk ; having legs, you 
let another teach it to walk ; having arms, you 
degrade another by the most menial of all 
offices about his person — that of whipping him; 
an office not at all degrading to you, or even 
to him if he loves the boy, but certainly de- 
grading to him if he does not. Having begotten 
him, you say to another, €( Be a father to him." 
Having moral faculties, you bid another impart 
his to him. Having starved him for forty weeks 
in the year, you overfeed him the other twelve. 
But this is not nature's plan ; and he grows up 
cold, hard, irreverent, drily cynical, and with 
the love that should have glowed in his heart for 
you and his mother and his brothers and sisters 
and his native place, and the good people there, 
not quite starved to death it is true, but the 
mere miserable emaciated spectre of its normal 
self. All has gone ill with him hitherto; all 
must go yet worse with him henceforth. By 
banishing him whilst yet unfallen from the 
Paradise of home, you have yourself caused him 
to fall ; he may prove a good man yet, but the 
good man he might have been he will never be. 
The image of God that is in every man may 
yet struggle out into true nobility, but you have 
yourself been the devil that has for the time 
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eclipsed it. I appeal to the biographies of all 
the great men we read of. The nobler they 
turned out afterwards, the sadder and unhap- 
pier their unconscious struggle with the innate 
ignobleness of the public and boarding-school. 
Their true nobility of character struggled out 
afterwards, but then it could not, itself was as 
yet too tender and immature, and the weight 
upon it too utterly overwhelming. 

At the same time the immense evil of mis- 
directing even the smallest, and seemingly most 
insignificant portion of life, may be seen from 
this that even children of two or three are often 
spoilt almost past recovery by mismanagement. 
Prom the cradle to the grave there is no one 
year of our life of which we can say that it is of 
no great consequence. Though we should live 
to four-score, we shall never overtake one single 
wasted hour. 

"Total ignorance/' says Plato, "is not terrible, 
but learning with an evil training is." Better 
far then is even a decayed day grammar-school, 
with its humble modicum of Latin and Greek, 
than' Shrewsbury or Uppingham, with their un- 
natural system, from which all true parental 
training is excluded, or at any rate reduced to 
a minimum. " Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 
. This is the moral, indeed, of Bulwer*s "My 
Novel," where the essentially diabolical nature 
of knowledge without virtue is strongly por- 
trayed. 

*%^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^m 

^p jf* ^^ *^ *^ 
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That a brilliant but radically depraved alumnus 
of one of our great public schools has (through 
the present deplorable neglect of duty, and in- 
difference to the well-being of the community 
on the part of the rich) a certain advantage, in 
point of Greek and Latin versification, over the 
sweet, simple, unsophisticated, and as yet vir- 
tually sinless Sieve of one of our minor en- 
dowed public grammar-schools, in their present 
languishing and impoverished state, cannot of 
course be gainsaid, but what is this advantage 
but mere chaff, lighter than vanity itself, before 
the whirlwind ? One great advantage that moral 
cultivation has over intellectual is this : purely 
intellectual cultivation has no bearing upon 
morality whatever ; the capacity of translating 
Thucydides into English prose, and Shakespeare 
into Greek iambics, and Milton into Latin hexa- 
meters, ends in itself, but our moral qualities 
greatly influence our intellectual faculties, at 
the same time that they are not influenced 
thereby. Who can play at chess well without 
courage and patience and indomitable constancy? 
and self-will and insouciance are thoroughly 
stupefying qualities that have plucked as many 
candidates for the public examinations as any 
day-school, however incompetent. Inattention 
does not more deafen us physically than they 
do mentally ; and they are the special products 
of a loveless and godless system of education. 

The over-length of holidays is obviously neces- 
sitated by boarding-schools. And it is plainly 
bad; a holiday every now and then, and a vaca- 
ion for ten days or a fortnight twice or thrice a 
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r, being productive of much the most happi- 
s and much the least loss of time. At present 

too long-continued pressure ends in a weari- 
s that would be absolutely painful but for the 
•spect of the holidays; and the holidays end 
their turn in weariness through their over- 
gth. Thus one evil is succeeded by another, 
Hen of the agreeable succession of alternate 
it labour and hilarious play. Our schoolboys 

doubtless very happy on the day they go 
ne from boarding-school, more so, perhaps, 
n our day- scholars on the first day of their 
idays ; but, as Horace says : — 

" Days of rapture, months of woe, 
Let such dear-bought raptures go." 

rides, there is a poison in the highly-fla- 
xed peach, the feverishness of long-protracted 
ruing. 

t has been remarked, I fear too truly, that 
dren born in India and sent to England 
e but little love for their parents on their 
irri from the East, nor is it less unhappily 
case that their parents invariably spoil them 
ler the influence of principles of human 
are, too obvious to dwell upon. For one 
ess ever leads to another, as an over- cold 
ter to a summer as over-hot. So, in a less 
ree, childless aunts and uncles spoil their 
hews and nieces, and grandfathers and 
ndmothers their grandchildren. Now a little 
sailed "spoiling," but really only love, that 
a happy snatch of time identifies its own 
piness with that of its object, is as whole* 

a 2 
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some as plum-pudding of a Sunday, mince-pies 
at Christmas, and a penn'orth of rock and toffee 
and barley-sugar and the like every now and 
then; but twice of pudding daily, and all his 
pocket-money spent at the " tuck " shop, makes 
a regular tallow face of the boy, and so a year . 
or two's indulgence hurts him permanently, and 
so in a less degree does six or seven weeks'. 
And if boys love their parents less and respect 
them less for ten years' absence, so do they in 
a less degree for a half-year's. You cannot both 
eat your cake and have it; you cannot get rid of 
all the trouble of your boy and keep bis love all 
the same, neither stale with lengthened absence 
nor mouldy with the loveless, godless influences 
in the midst of which he lives. A parent, to be 
a parent indeed, must act as one. 

How inseparably the as yet wholly innocent 
germs of the love that will hereafter for weal or 
woe dominate their whole existence, are inter- 
twined and intertwisted with tender rootlets into 
the very heart's core of our unconscious little 
innocents, is proved by the familiar fact that as 
early as seven or eight years old, or earlier, the 
brother and sister, if they have no more natural 
object, will make, so to speak, " breastless " love 
to one another. What then must necessarily be 
the state of a school of sixty or seventy boys 
without the prospect of a single daughter of 
Eve amongst them for six long weary months 
together. They become simply so many horrid 
little convict savages, parentless, brotherless, 
(sisterless, at any rate,) sweetheartless, homeless, 
everythingless, loveless, godless. 
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They have no home (and therefore no country), 
no needful home influences, no influences from the 
world outside, but arfc a world unto themselves, 
— a world the manners of which, the self-educed 
product of ignorant boys, are gross at best, if 
not downright brutal. A world of children in 
which all parental influences, all the influences 
of the external world are rigorously excluded for 
three parts of the year ; a world of denaturalized 
children; a precocious child- world, with all the 
worst evils of the most artificial state of society, 
and none of the civilizing influences even of savage 
life, for even savages lack neither the guidance 
of experience nor the ameliorating ties of nature 
— What shall we call such a world as this ? A 
brute-world without the help of instinct, a brute- 
world in which the young have no parents and 
the old no mates. 

That sorrow should be a thing unknown to 
the child that has not tasted it through his own 
misconduct is the design of God, I feel. In a 
state of nature children are invariably happy, 
even as the brute creation. But now " the 
fathers have eaten wild grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on edge." As did Adam, 
so do we j our children lose the happy paradise 
of their primeval innocence through the impious 
rebellion of *our "reasoning pride," that deli- 
berately arrogates to itself a wisdom equal to 
the remodelling of the most sacred and immu- 
table laws of nature. 

" Let all the things that holy bin, 
Adorn the shrine that boys are in ; 
And nothing foul to see or hear 
"Where they sport venture to appear." 
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Nevertheless, though that which is "carnal, 
sensual, devilish/' may not enter the school as a 
thing to be tolerated, it must sometimes as a 
thing to be reprobated — as a thing to be exhi- 
bited in all its naked deformity (as it lies help- 
lessly wriggling), and branded with life-enduring 
shame ! Moral evil, not less than physical, may 
be avoided effeminately. 

" We parents, I think, separate our children 
too anxiously from other children, as gardeners 
do flowers, to preserve the pollen unmixed. Can 
we very highly value any good or lovely thing 
which withers at the slightest touch? If we 
have educated truly and implanted right prin- 
ciples in a child" (not merely stuck them into 
him) " until his sixth year, a few bad examples 
will not so much extinguish what is good as fan 
it into greater activity. Not the badness, but 
the long-continuance of bad examples, injures 
children; and not so much the bad examples of 
strange children and indifferent people, as of 
the persons they most respect — their parents 
and teachers." — (Richter, " Levana.") 

It is a truth as old as the father of the poet 
Horace, nay, as the Spartan Helots themselves, 
that boys are best taught what to shun by bad 
examples, duly pointed out to them by those 
whose dictates Nature herself bids them follow 
unresistingly. 

" With pleasure at home 
The wise man learns gratis at others' expense, 
The fool goes to the hard and costly school of experience. n 

Yet, while we suffer our boys to be depraved 
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far away from all parental correction by bad 
examples presented to them by the uneducated 
public opinion of their schoolfellows, we not 
only shrink from their seeing anything evil, 
however they may know it to be so, beneath 
our own eye, but from much also that is essen- 
tially good and even necessary for them, be- 
cause of some social convention or other. 

♦ ^^^ ^Mp ^a^ ^^^ ^^^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^w* ^^i 

From this mistaken over-fastidiousness it 
comes that the boarding-school is ever more 
and more preferred to the day-school. As Mill 
remarks, " Of all people the Englishman is the 
most the slave of uniformity, enjoys the least 
social liberty, and is the most cramped in the 
free development of his individuality." Hence 
the tendency to travel on the part of freer 
spirits as an escape from this yoke. But though 
the opening of the window be a necessary medi- 
cine when one is stifling for want of oxygen, yet 
is a life of absenteeism from one's native land a 
shamefully dead-souled and unnatural neglect of 
elementary duty; and extreme eccentricity and 
general laxity of principle cannot but ensue 
when the pressure of public opinion is thus 
altogether removed. But tightened as it is 
wellnigh to strangling round the throats of all 
good " home-keeping " citizens, parents above 
all things dread for their boys any companions 
that, however sound and wholesome at bottom, 
are not precisely draped and moulded according 
to the one universal, unvarying pattern pre- 
scribed by Mrs. Grundy. Now, if boys have 
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one quality more than another that requires* to 
be tamed down by the ingenuous arts, it is the 
narrow bigotry that sets itself to persecute all 
the individual peculiarities, however inoffensive, 
if not even creditable, of the temporary denizens 
of the little world they live in. Society, there- 
fore, is essentially boyish in stimulating this 
miserable exclusiveness to the most unnatural 
pitch. At day-school the separate individualities 
are those of simple nature, only duly controlled 
by the requirements of society. At boarding- 
school the boys are just like so many sheep; 
they are all reduced to one Procrustean standard, 
the ignorance of a few leading boys prescribing 
the unmeaning no-views of the rest, leading in 
after-life to the blindest following of party cries, 
without the smallest rhyme or reason, parrot- 
like. The influence of their several homes and 
native places in distinguishing one boy from 
another is unnaturally impaired. The school- 
master, unsupported, as he is, by the constant 
presence of parents, and personally unacquainted 
as he and his boys are with one another, exerts 
no perceptible influence in the formation of public 
opinion amongst them ; but public opinion forms 
itself on the foundation of a natural savagery, 
only very partially Christianized by early home 
reminiscences. Even as Xenophon says in his 
" Anabasis," " Not being known, they are em- 
boldened to misbehave, hidden as they are under 
the protecting cloak of darkness." And, even if 
they be not, yet are they the apter to err, since, 
neither do they know the way being children, 
nor can he show it to them since they are hidden 
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from him, nor, since they are "not his own 
sheep," will they follow him blindly. But the 
parent t€ knows his own and is known of them," 
therefore they walk, as it were, in the light before 
him, and " depart not from the way they should 
go/' Thus, whilst at day-school the boys have 
all the advantages of a rational subjection, and 
at boarding-school all the disadvantages of 
anarchical licence ; the former have all the true 
liberty of their age, and the latter none of it. 

♦ — jf ^^ ^^ ^^ — jf» 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

But hear the great Dr. Arnold upon this 
point. 

" The parents," says he, " who see their sons 
only at home, — that is, just where the points of 
character which are so injurious at school are 
not called into action, — can scarcely be brought 
to understand the monstrous evil of a state of 
lax principle amongst those who set the tone to 
the rest, or what great harm they are receiving 
or doing (if they do not get into some palpable 
scrape) that they should have to remove them 
for. Nevertheless, when you have many of this 
sort, the evil influence is great indeed, and yet 
not one of the set is a really bad fellow per se, 
but most of them would do very well if they 
were not thus together. But, as they are, the 
evil of their united influence ever culminates in 
an habitual system of persecution carried on by 
the bad against the good; and then, on com- 
plaint made, in fresh persecution on that ac- 
count, very many boys joining in it out of pure 
cowardice, both moral and physical (when, if 
left to themselves, they would rather have 
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shunned it), and very few being to be relied 
upon for active and steady good." 

Here we see the evil fully set forth. Each 
individual parent can easily impress his cha- 
racter upon his boys, but not so one common 
schoolmaster upon the issue of hundreds of 
households of alien blood and social status to 
his own. The brutality of prepostors and un- 
sparing expulsion of the unworthy were, as 
we know, the very questionable expedients 
Arnold devised to modify it. Courteous to his 
boys, almost to deference, but punishing the 
smallest approach to impertinence talionically 
by degrading the almost equal companion of a 
moment before to the very lowest level of a 
shamefaced school-boy, with the soul-subduing 
eye of supreme contempt ; teaching them to be 
ashamed to tell him a lie by always believing 
them (and should he ever cease to believe them, 
what a disgrace were there !) ; identifying the 
school with the world and the world with the 
school by his earnest endeavours to ameliorate 
the condition of both, by the selfsame reforma- 
tory methods, the Rugby Socrates made all of a 
public school that could be made of it, yet we 
have seen that the result was only accepted by 
his candid mind as a choice of evils, — better 
than the French system of grinding espionage, 
tending to and almost justifying deceit and dis- 
obedience, as accurate a reflex of the political 
life of the world in France as our school system, 
with its unmeaning muddle and utter waste of 
time, in. being very busy doing nothing, is of the 
political life of the world in this country. So true 
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it is (as I have already remarked so often) that 
the world makes the school and the school the 
world. Better than that certainly, better than 
the lottery of the private boarding-school, 
and the utter selfishness of private tuition, 
better, perhaps, than anything the upper ten 
thousand (unfortunate here through their iso- 
lating greatness) have to choose from ; but that 
is all. 

Nothing shows worse for a boarding-school, 
whether public or private, than the thorough 
meanness of the general tone that obliges the 
master, if he can only possibly afford it, to send 
his own boys to some other school. Dr. Arnold 
sent his, we read, to Winchester. Even within 
the sanctuary of his own fireside, his paternal 
influence is overborne by the alien crowd of 
Christian savages, jealous that his children 
should enjoy the advantages they are deprived 
of, should enjoy them at their expense ; jealous, 
at any rate, that is admitted on all hands, 
nastily jealous. 

" So much sin combined with so little sorrow, 
so little purity and elevation of mind, combined 
with so much health and comfort, and plenty 
and buoyant activity of youth," are phrases that 
at the same time indicate unmistakably enough 
the unproductiveness of the field in which the 
arch-schoolmaster laboured; and, what is yet 
more important, a vitally wrong system of edu- 
cation for a world in which virtue and happiness, 
vice and misery, go in the long-run pretty well 
together. And even if sometimes they do seem 
to part company there, here at least they should 
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be as inseparable as the authority of "pastors 
and masters/' and the irresistible control of 
parents over the as yet but feeble and unde- 
veloped germs of evil in their children can 
make them. 

Section IV. — Arguments pro refuted. 

Nevertheless, in the present unnatural state of 
society there is frequently no doing without the 
boarding-school. As long as there are orphans 
whose uncles and grandfathers decline to adopt 
them as their own ; as long as there are father- 
less boys whose weak and silly mothers will not 
be guided ; as long as the fear of being ontstript 
in the race for wealth renders fathers, and sloth 
and the love of " the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world," renders mothers, blind to their 
first and most sacred duty; as long as some 
parents are vicious, some grossly ignorant, and 
some imbecile; as long as some of Hymen's 
bonds eat like rusting iron into the vitals of 
their prisoners; as long as we have ambitious 
snobs amongst us that would train their chil- 
dren to ape their betters, and, as a most right- 
eous Nemesis, to look down on them, like the 
frog in ^Ssop ; as long as our empire is not self- 
dependent in all its members ; as long as Mrs. 
Grundy will not allow the neighbouring gentry 
to send their children to the nearest national 
school (and if the rest do not, one cannot, for 
that in one would be the barbarous immolation 
of his boy, which in all would be a reasonable 
self-sacrifice at the call of duty, to be rewarded 
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tenfold, thirtyfold, ay, and a hundredfold) ; as 
long as the education of the poor is nil, whilst 
all the prospects of the rich for their children 
depend on the perfection of their intellectual 
training (purely intellectual, observe, and un- 
moral, and therefore most undivine, not to say 
devilish) ; as long as all this is so, I must per- 
force admit of the boarding-school' as too fre- 
quently an unfortunate necessity, or at least the 
less of two evils. All I say is, the day-school 
must be very bad, and the boarding-school very 
good, to justify the average parent in passing by 
the one and sending his boy to the other ; even 
weekly boarding, much more day boarding, is 
infinitely preferable to the total loss, except at 
half-yearly intervals, of all the humanizing in- 
fluences of an English home. But that man's 
establishment is to be above all things avoided, 
as it were the lair of some pestilential cobra di 
capello, who suggests, with a greasy smile of 
hesitating deference, that " it unsettles boys " to 
have them home of a Saturday, nay, even for a 
monthly holiday: depend upon it that man 
"shuns the light because his deeds are evil." 
It really should do the boy good as a stimulus 
(" I must work," he will say, " or I shall not be 
allowed my holiday "), besides being a whole- 
some change and a source of influence with his 
playmates, whom he invites to accompany him, 
that his parents may know what friends he 
makes. 

In comparing the day-scholar, however, with 
the public schoolboy, we must not forget how 
immeasurably our day-schools have been injured, 
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our grammar-schools exhausted of their best 
blood, and our parish schools actually pauperized 
by the existence of so many public and such 
absolutely countless boarding-schools, so that, 
even for argument's sake, admitting a gentle- 
man's son at a decayed grammar-school, to be 
to some extent at a disadvantage, as compared 
with some gay patrician at this or that dashing 
public school, this does not at all affect the 
abstract question of day versus boarding-schools. 

"But boys at day-school, and still more at 
national school, are such wretched, low-lived 
tell-tales/' As if boys did not tell tales most of 
all under the best and most natural system of all, 
the parental roof. Not but that this is an evil, 
but still it is a less evil. But how hope to cure 
an evil arising from partial want of love by a 
total want ? If boys at day-school and still 
more at national school " sneak " more of their 
little schoolfellows than boys at boarding-school, 
this is no argument pro, as if oppression did not 
naturally teach mutual protection, and a system 
contrary to nature, a corresponding unnatural 
system. For what more unnatural to the sim- 
plicity of boyhood than secretiveness ? to its 
implicit faith, than calculating distrust"? to its 
necessary weakness, than the loss of home? 
And is oppression so light an evil that we can 
expect any true virtue to be the natural fruit of 
it ? As well expect grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles. 

The sweet innate generosity of a well-born, 
well-trained boy may convert his very chains 
into a graceful ornament, but, in the main, the 
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sin of a simple pretty child is better than that 
of the cold conspiring maid-servants of a harsh, 
unsympathizing mistress. If this miserable 
makeshift be thus thrown in our teeth, then I 
answer, that the servants have this miserable 
makeshift principle of honour, while the chil- 
dren of the house have it not ; nay, thieves have 
it, whilst in honest citizens it is almost a crime. 
Not but that I disapprove of mean, ill-natured 
tale-bearing as much as any one can. It is a 
defect in education. But it is madness to 
supply a defect by a total lack ; the fault of a 
simple, innocent, happy household, by that of 
a gang of slaves that have learnt premature 
cunning from misgovernment. 

" But it is so beautiful to see the delight of 
the dear boys when they come home for the 
holidays." Yes, but 

" These violent joys have violent endings." 

There is an excess of joy that can only be born 
of past suffering, but now as at all other times 
your love of your boy is purely selfish. His 
delight in coming home is exquisitely flattering 
to your parental sensibilities, and you never 
dream what a dreary six months' Sahara goes 
to constitute the principal charm of this some 
six days' oasis. You crowd as far as you can 
into a few days — a week or so at most — all the 
merely animal pleasure you can get out of him, 
which should have been diluted throughout the 
entire half-year, and then you begin to get tired 
of him, and are at last heartily glad to get rid 
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of him. When lie comes home, his boyish 
transports set him off to snch advantage, that 
you actually think how much improved he is m , 
and when he has been at home some time, and 
begins to grow more and more troublesome, 
having been spoilt for the natural liberty of a 
home life, you again applaud the system of the 
boarding-school, that takes him off your hands, 
as the only tolerable one for Master Hopeful. 
" Only think," say you, " of having such a boy 
as this at home always." Thus, in both cases, 
you give the boarding-school the greatest credit, 
when it deserves no other than the most un- 
mingled censure. You allow him to dilate upon 
all the personal shortcomings of his different 
masters, to ridicule and abuse them ; his senti- 
ments towards them contrast agreeably with his 
sentiments towards yourself; his dislike and 
dread of school makes his love and yearning 
after home the more intensely piquant ; all this 
gratifies and amuses you, and you laugh and 
allow yourself to be wheedled, and care not how 
wrong it is, and how treacherous a part you are 
playing to those in whose hands you have placed 
him, and how doubly impossible you are making 
their task, — impossible enough, do you what you 
will. Hampers, too, are pleasant things to send 
him back with, and the pleasanter, the greater 
the contrast between his diet at home and at 
school ; it tends to smooth the bore of parting 
with him, and you have not the bother of his 
playmates running about the house, as at the 
day-school. Which is the more profitable grati- 
fication, the sharing his hamper with them, or 
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his having them home with him as often as 
is fitting? This you consider not; but in all 
things consider your own pleasure and con- 
venience, not his future well-being and present 
happiness ; and even in the gratification of your 
natural instinct of parental love towards him, 
you obtain, as I have said, your tenderest luxu- 
ries at his expense. 

" But a boarder has more esprit de , corps, is 
more self-reliant, rests more on his own judg- 
ment." But the latter is an unmixed evil, for 
what is a boy's judgment without a parent's 
approbation ? or what is his self-reliance without 
a parent's wisdom and experience to lean upon ? 
" His strength is perfected in weakness." And 
as to his greater esprit de corps, it should be, 
would be, more than disputable if the day-school 
were only what it was ere it was exhausted of 
its best blood by the existing gigantic boarding- 
school vampire-leech. And lastly, how can the 
boarding-school make a man of him whom it 
mutilates of all domestic relations ? it makes but 
a sort of convict under the horrid old system of 
transportation. But the day- scholar lives in 
every respect the life according to nature, the 
life of a man in miniature. He leaves home in 
the morning to fight the battle of life in his 
own little world outside it, and returns home 
again in the evening. As does the man, so 
does the boy who is being educated for man- 
hood, only of course on a necessarily smaller 
scale. Surely, then, no possible public-school 
education can be more really manly, unless an 
odiously unnatural premature mis-knowledge of 

H 
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evil be necessary to make a boy completely so. 
He sees the world, life, and nature, not like 
the boarding-school boy through the grate of a 
prison, nor yet like a public-school boy through 
the false medium of a boy world, in which the 
adult only exists as a creature altogether mi 
generis, and from which the manifold influences 
of home, which constitute the fairer half of 
human life, are altogether excluded. In a word, 
the education of a boarding-school boy is that of 
a convict, the education of a public-school boy 
is that of a savage, the education of a day-school 
boy is alone that of a man. 

Section V. — The Best Sort of Boarding-school. 

Nevertheless, as we must have boarding- 
schools amongst us for a long time yet, it may 
be well to consider which is the best sort of 
them. Where there are regular, genuine ex- 
aminations once or twice a year, and marks duly 
given out from day to day, and prizes ; where 
Latin and Greek, though not neglected, are 
voluntary subjects ; where neither the visits of 
friends, nor the receipt of hampers, nor going 
home of a Saturday, nor for a monthly holiday, 
are tacitly discountenanced, and day boarding 
perhaps formally prohibited; where the boys 
enjoy a maximum of liberty in all things as 
long as they do not forfeit it by breaking their 
parole of honour; where there is no smooth 
pretence of wholly dispensing with corporal 
punishment; where there is no priggish hum- 
bug nor catchpenny smattering ; where the boys 
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are simple, honest, and confiding, ashamed to 
speak disrespectfully of their master at home, 
and not daring to insult, still less set the most 
unpopular usher at defiance; where the discip- 
line is strict but not rigorous; where the master, 
rather old-fashioned than professing to go with 
the age, is rough but kindly, stern on occasion, 
and sometimes it may be irritable without it; 
sometimes, it may be, unduly severe, and now 
and then even downright unjust in Ms severity, 
but never austere, never dry and lifeless, never 
melancholy, dull and gloomy; whilst the boys 
on their part are bright and animated, thinking 
a good deal of their marks and prizes, and, if 
through heedlessness and want of thought, a 
little too apt to get into mischief, in desperate 
concern enough afterwards, and very unf eignedly 
glad and thankful to be let off easy, willing and 
ready in obedience, not insensible to reproof, 
and to a marvellous degree more affected than 
the ordinary run of boys by proportionately 
trivial punishments, and wanting very few of 
them, but moulded into the right direction by 
the mere word of command, and the fear of 
blame, and the love of praise, and the eager 
competition for good marks, and the like. 
That surely is the best boarding-school where 
the most of these good points are to be found, for 
in that school nature has been as little outraged 
as the essential circumstances of such a system 
will admit of. But to all parents who have 
access to even a tolerable day-school, I would 
say in brief, keep your sons at home, and teach 
them to be gentlemen yourselves, and then you ' 

h 2 
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will be sure of it, and leave the boarding-school, 
save in exceptional cases of vicious and un- 
natural, or extraordinarily weak and incom- 
petent parents, to aspiring tradespeople. But 
as a great punishment and a last resource I 
would have the bad boys sent there. 

Lastly, people are educated for this and that, 
but drift into school-keeping — a sure final argu- 
ment this that the schoolmaster does not occupy 
his proper social position, partly because he 
teaches the wrong things — the dead languages, 
and so forth- — and partly because he teaches 
them both in the wrong way, as Locke and 
Milton well agree, and in the wrong place, viz. 
the boarding-school. 

But, after all, the strongest imaginable argu- 
ment against the boarding-school is its utter 
unnaturalness, since nature could never have 
intended education for the rich only. 




CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS IN SCHOOIS. 

"I cared not to learn Greek, inasmuch as it did the 
teachers themselves no good in point of virtue." — Sallust 
Bell. Jugurih. 



The . boy is as clever as any seraph now, he will 
come home at Christmas a little dunce; he 
delights in books now, he will lie down on his 
back, his two sides, and his belly now, and 
fairly devour a book", — a good, useful, sensible 
book, too, such as Wood's "Common Objects 
of the Country/' or White's " History of SeU 
borne," no mere nursery trash ; but then he will 
hate books ; if you force one upon him, he will 
take it up with a shudder ; he has been forced 
through such (to him) most utterly unmeaning 
and unintelligible gibberish, under the sharp 
terror of the cane, that his fresh appetite for 
knowledge is now succeeded by a shivering 
nausea at the bare feel even of those very books 
he was only one short half-year ago half wild 
to buy/ And this loss of the most precious, the 
happiest, the most innocent, and profitable taste 
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a boy can have, a taste he will never, perhaps, 
wholly recover — the love of good, solid, whole- 
Homo reading (he will recover his appetite enough, 
moHt likely to lounge over the pernicious sensa- 
tional trash of the day, but the natural appetite 
in gone, and he must have his dram now, his 
Houl-onfoobling, if not soul -polluting dram), 
what in the name of Heaven is the inestimable 
blessing that you purchase with a loss like this ? 
Tho 2,000 years dried-up old hide and ground- 
to-powder bones of a long-forgotten language, 
which, having for many a weary year nauseated the 
palato, and permanently injured the stomach, he 
will by the time he has left school a year or so, 
have so completely evacuated out of the bowels 
of his brain, that save a few rotting bones below 
ground, rare as the hyena's or the wild wolfs, 
nothing is loft of all the miserable toil of half a 
lifotimo.. Nay, not so, but far, very far worse 
than nothing, — the bitter memory of a far worse 
than was tod boyhood. 

Hut you say, "Nay, but Latin makes the 
gentleman." Nay, but the poor student at a 
Scotch university is often anything but a gen- 
tleman, even in the limited sense in which the 
ingenuous arts are supposed to make him one. 
Ho is too often as rough and uncouth and 
offensive in his habits and manners as ever, 
whilst the light-hearted Hibernian, with his 
head as empty of Latin as a pin of brains, is 
a gentleman born. 

No, Latin does not make the genjfcleman, 
though the gentleman has ordinarily acquired 
a more or less worthless smattering of it in his 
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boyhood. It is a case of confounding causo 
and consequence, "Post hoc, ergo propter hoc' 9 ; 
the Latin is but the fly upon the chariot- wheel. 
Why, what he gets isn't worth even the few poor 
scraps of leather he loses upon it underneath 
the dull pedagogue's ever drearily resounding 
scourge. But, even if he be the one boy in a 
thousand, with the true classical taste of a lan- 
guidly projecting eye, the one boy to whom the 
999 are so ruthlessly sacrificed as to a Moloch, — 
what, after all, does he find in the deep pits 
of the buried Sodom of ancient Rome, to repay 
him for the weary labour of so many unhappy 
years ? 

Why, in spite of its enormous prestige, clas- 
sical literature has very little attraction for the 
mass even of cultivated persons at the present 
day. Even those who can ejijoy its faded 
beauties, like something fresher and newer in- 
comparably better. What attraction then shall 
it ever have for this poor unfortunate who 
has only smarted with its thorns, — the rudi- 
ments, the sharp reproach, and yet sharper 
cane ? 

Undoubtedly the learning of Latin on scientific 
principles is highly improving to the intellect, 
but this method is not, and cannot be, pursued 
at school; nor did nature give large imitative- 
ness and great quickness of memory on the one 
hand, and small reasoning powers and com- 
parison on the othpr to boyhood, that the boy 
should learn the dead, and the adult the living 
languages. For Latin, as boys do learn it, is 
wretched rote- work; as adults might learn it, 
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it is a very interesting exercise of the reason* 
ing powers, and so far very profitable to both 
teacher and learner. It is also the basis of all 
the principal modern languages, but the Greek 
of none. Whatever, therefore, may be said of 
Latin, Greek, I am sure, should not form a part 
of the ordinary school system. It is essentially 
a 1 oar nod language, on a par with the Hebrew 
and tlio Arabic. 

Nothing, certainly, is more absurd than the 
dense ignorance in which the gifted author of 
"Km Ho" would leave young children, forgetting 
tlio largo faith, memory, and imitation implanted 
in their plastic brains by all- wise Nature for 
that vory purpose — that they should " walk by 
faith, and not by sight." Wicked, indeed, are 
tlio paronts or teachers that abuse this faith; 
but not to begin learning before we distinctly 
understand is the "folly of the Frenchman that 
vowed ho would learn to swim before ever he 
entered the water and got drowned, and he 
never did learn to swim, and got drowned after 
all by a boat upsetting. For in order to under- 
stand a thing, wo must first not understand it ; 
to get into our depth we must first be out of our 
depth, for wo wero not born basking on the 
safe shore, but flummering and fluttering in an 
unplunmiotod depth of ignorance. And how 
came ho to think that the most sacred instincts of 
naturo might bo cheated with impunity from 
sixteen to sixty ! — he with his contemptible 
career of unrestrained self-indulgence. 

" But fools one error while they shun 
Into the contrary run." 
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There is a difference between hanging a pick- 
pocket and not hanging a parricide, between 
£90,000,000 spent annually in tipple, and hot 
so much as a glass of home-made wine to cheer 
the dear boys up with on a birthday ; there is a 
difference between meat thrice a day and vege- 
tarianism, pure and simple ; between flogging a 
soldier for staying at home a night after, a ten 
years' absence from his sweetheart, and not flog- 
ging an inhuman wretch that has starved and 
beaten his poor child to death; between flogging 
a boy for not knowing his lesson, and not flog- 
ging him for drawing his knife upon a playfellow; 
between chopping off the poor unoffending hand 
that did but unknowingly obey the peccant heart 
that bade it steal, and not 

So is there a difference between a Eousseau 
and a Busby. 

Degrading Latin from its present exclusive 
position in grammar-schools, I am far enough 
from supposing that in education you have but 
to put in the seed, and that all weeding, harrow- 
ing, and dunging, are merely time thrown away. 
I can perfectly conceive a boy crammed to the 
throat with all the 'ologies, and yet as much 
starved for want of knowledge as if he had been 
doing nothing all his school-days but making 
wry faces over Latin and Greek sawdust. Science 
taught by pedants will be simply harder and drier, 
and even less improving to the pupils. And 
scientific men are often pedantic enough no 
doubt, But, after all, it is quite another thing to 
harrow, and weed, and dung, from morning till 
night, from seven in tender infancy to nineteen 
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or twenty in glowing youth, and then pnt no 
seed in- And this is the case with an exclu- 
sively Latin education. I am quite satisfied 
that English might be taught so as to secure 
all the intellectual benefit of Latin. And our 
toBgne would then (instead of being adulterated 
\yj the Grecisms, Latinisms, Gallicisms, Teu- 
tonisms, Hebraisms, archaisms, and all other 
lands of 'isms, with which a Milton, a Johnson, 
a Gibbon, a Carlyle, have defiled the pure wells 
of English) ultimately be improved into what 
Heaven meant it to be — the vernacular of the 
world. But now we learn our own language 
'through the medium of another, of quite a 
different stock, and it is too corrupt and feeble 
to spread even over the adjoining principality, 
and boys at school are being continually chidden 
and punished for speaking their true native 
tongue, and not *an ugly barbarous patois. I 
refer to so-called bad, but really perfectly good, 
grammar and pronunciation, — as " seed " for 
"saw" "heerd" for " heard," ' " than him" 
for "tnan he/' "if I was" for "if I were," 
" I don't know nothing about it," for " I don't 
know anything about it,"— all forms in accord- 
ance with the well-known tendencies of our 
language, that come quite natural to those that 
know no better, or rather no worse, but opposed 
to one or the other of the many foreign idioms 
that make up our truly hybrid language. 

Plato thought even the unfamiliar phraseology 
of the poets undesirable for little Athenian boys, 
who, like the character in the pW,^^^ 
to speak plain prose in the Attic dialect all the 
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rest of their lives. What would he have thought 
of our system, I wonder ? 

Again, to look at the question in another 
point of view.- How dim, how miserably dim 
are the few twilight gleams of the sun of know- 
ledge we catch from the benighted Arctic Pole 
of the ancients ; and even that dim, how much 
more obscured yet in the tangled cloud-forest of 
the rudiments ! 

Of languages not merely barbarous there are 
but two — the inflected and the non-inflected. 
When the inflections are irregular, we call the 
language barbarous; whence it follows that a 
non-inflected language is the more civilized. 
And from this, also, that the irregular inflec- 
tions, being conversant always in the simpler 
words, always take their origin from the infancy 
of any language. Now, of a non-inflected lan- 
guage, English is an almost perfect specimen 
(and has a growing tendency to become even 
more so), and Latin of an inflected; English, 
in fact, being just such a gigantic improvement 
upon the German, which is a semi-inflected lan- 
guage, as is Latin upon the Greek, which is a 
semi-barbarous one; though, indeed, in strict- 
ness, German should rather be called a down- 
right inflected, and Greek a downright barbarous 
language; ^only the one is less the one than 
the Latin, and the other less the other than the 
Polynesian. And simply to study the primeval 
lisping infancy of human language, the only 
too brief holiday of life in sweet happy boyhood 
is interrupted with long tedious tasks, and ren- 
dered miserable ! 
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Unquestionably the reason of boys ought to 
be fairly exercised, and under an able master, 
and with good books in the outset, the reason 
of a few boys may be well enough drawn out by 
the Latin ; they will know nothing, it is true, 
or next to nothing, and will consequently be 
morally worthless through sheer ignorance ; but 
even looking at the matter in a merely intellectual 
aspect, still able masters are very rare, and so are 
good books, and if they were not, they would 
still be baffled in a thousand cases out of a thou- 
sand and one, by the very pardonable " dulness" 
(as it is unjustly called) of pupils ; and, even if 
one enjoyed a schoolmaster's impossible Utopia, 
and the boys were all assiduous and intelligent, 
still there is no teaching many soft undeveloped 
brains at a time by the way of abstract reason- 
ing; and the Latin method, to be effective, 
except in quite exceptional cases, must needs, 
therefore, be enormously expensive. Nor are 
even these exceptional cases quite as much to 
the purpose as you may suppose. Latin learnt 
by knack, by instinct, by rote, however wonder- 
ful the scholarship, is comparatively a very poor 
affair, and leaves the mind elegant, indeed, but 
somewhat feeble. The logical perception which 
gives the study of Latin its principal value can 
only come by writing, or by teaching, and seldom 
even then. Latin then is not a suitable basis 
for a general school education, but exceptional 
adults may amuse themselves with it in their 
riper years. At any rate, boys that leave school 
at fourteen get no proportionate benefit from 
their classics. 
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But the people of this country are fond, above 
all things, of anomalies ; they wouldn't set their 
children some five or six years not learning 
Greek else ; ay, or the very smallest available 
fraction of Greek either. Indeed, how can we 
expect poor boys to learn Greek in addition to 
their own, and no end of other languages and 
things besides ! — a dead language, and there- 
fore, be sure a bad one; a corrupt language, 
sure proof it wanted mending ; a language that 
maugre Homer and Plato and Aristotle, maugre 
Alexander's conquests, never could spread, it was 
such a miserable hodge-podge, and though sur- 
rounded by midnight barbarism, has left no 
traces, but itself been overpowered by the very 
Tartars. It reminds me of Buskin's Michael 
Angelo and •his snow statue, or Macaulay's 
Parrhasius working on a deal board with a fish- 
bone. The language cannot die right out of 
memory too soon, as indeed it has, except indeed 
in the remote corner where a highly adulterated 
form of it still lingers ; but the thought imbedded 
in it, the very reverse of flies in amber, is in- 
teresting though inconclusive as the prattle of 
moonlike inspiration-reflecting children. Not so 
has the Latin perished, but, like the snake in 
Dante ; still it must be admitted that they are 
both too much inflected to be anything but very 
bad vehicles of thought ; hence corruptible, not 
durable, not good languages for young and 
tender brains to flesh their teeth upon. 

It is impossible to read a play, like the 

"Electra" of Sophocles, without being much 

• struck with this ; first, there is the language, 
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next wheel within wheel, the idiom; thirdly, the 
practical question, cui bono ? what's the good of 
it ? " What's Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba ?" 
It is in this that Greek differs so much from 
Latin literature. Horace, Virgil, Tacitus, Ovid, 
Cicero, Terence, Juvenal, Martial, are almost as 
fresh now as when they were first written ; they 
are, so to speak, pre-eminently modern, but the 
Greek idea is as profoundly foreign to the Eng- 
lish schoolboy as the language or the idiom. 
To relish Homer or Pindar or Sophocles requires 
an utter abstraction of oneself from the outer 
world, as agreeable to age that lives mostly in 
the past, as disagreeable to boyhood that fives 
altogether in the present; as amusing to the 
heart that is now beginning to be weary of the 
world, as irksome to the heart to which the 
world is still fresh, mere existence a delight, 
and the anodyne of books a penal banishment 
from the bright face of nature, especially when 
those books are Greek — of all literature the 
blindest to the external beauties of God's glo- 
rious universe. There is also another weighty 
reason why profoundly learned men, especially 
in their maturer years, so greatly overrate Greek 
literature — the irresistible tendency to rate ever 
most highly, irrespective of true intrinsic merit, 
whatever has cost us the most in acquiring 
and is in the possession of the fewest. But 
all these things, rightly looked at, prove Greek 
more alien from the natural education of a man 
even than Latin. And if they must both be 
learnt, Greek should at any rate be reserved till 
the boy has shown a decided taste for languages. 
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The compulsory, study of Latin and Greek was 
only proper when there was no other literature, 
and even then that of the latter, at any rate, 
smacked unsavourily of the monastic life that 
withdrew the mind into itself away from all 
contemplation of the external world, i.e. of all 
possible educations was the most unsuitable for 
the young even then. 

The Hindoo boy gets his ancient Vedas and 
the Moslem his Koran by heart, though the 
one understands not a word of Sanskrit nor the 
other of Arabic. And we lift up our hands in 
astonishment and cry, '* Monstrous, absurd, 
ridiculous !" But the little English boy does 
not understand his Horace or his Sophocles a 
bit better, though he may be able to string the 
words together grammatically. They have no 
meaning to him, or at best a meaning most 
utterly poor and trivial. We lament over " the 
poor benighted Papist," with his ritual in the un- 
known tongue, in which our boys spend almost 
all their hours in the schoolroom. But at any 
rate the Vedas, the Koran, the Bible, and the 
Missal contain all that is pure and wise and 
good and sacred in the eyes of those that pore 
over their pages,' which is more than our school- 
masters can say for their books, however care- 
fully " expurgated " for the use of schools. 

Nor, lastly, is what is bad for the boy really 
good for the master; when a purely artificial 
price is set on wares that have no intrinsic 
value, they are worth exactly that price and 
nothing more, and should a glut arise they 
become actually worthless. Such are the evils 
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from which the teacher of the dead languages 
suffers; he earns less for his wares than any- 
other man, firstly, because intrinsically they are 
all but worthless; secondly, because they only 
fetch even the poor price paid for them in ex- 
ceptional cases (rarely gifted boys) and in ex- 
ceptional markets (the universities, where they 
are compulsory, and in a minor degree in most 
other public examinations) ; and thirdly, because 
competition is far more fatal where the thing is 
not really wanted by any one than where the 
thing is so intrinsically precious that, be it never 
so common, there hardly can be a really suffi- 
cient supply of it. And . as the teacher loses in 
income by the dead languages, so he loses in 
what is yet more precious — the personal con- 
sideration with which he is regarded — by the 
boarding-school. 

Certainly, all this premature Latin and Greek, 
which should rather be a voluntary subject taken 
up later, when it would strengthen the reason 
with healthy food, and not ruin the memory with 
unalimentary sawdust, must, fever-like, dry up 
half the brains that would else have been in the 
poor boy's head in due season. Nature never 
gave its sharp edge to the memory of boys to 
cut whetstones with.. And when we are grown 
up, and complain of our wretched memories, we 
find it so. 

We do not, cannot, never shall, or can know, 
what positive loss we inflict by this preposterous 
cart -before -the -horse system of education, in 
which the knowledge is put to the memory 
instead of the memory to the knowledge, to 
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ay nothing of the negative loss — the loss of 
ime. 

Adults educated in the customary classico- 
lathematical routine, are notoriously inferior 
) children in apprehending scientific ideas ; 
r liereas a proper variety of studies excites such 
n interest in the juvenile mind, and is such a 
eneral stimulant, that boys learn even more 
iatin than they would else have done by learn- 
lg simultaneously what it is useful for, thus 
eing led to swallow sawdust, as it were> for the 
ike of the sugar it is besprinkled with. Oh, 
r hat would Ovid and Virgil, and Cicero and 
itLcretius and Horace have thought of our 
eglect of their highest efforts in natural and 
toral philosophy in quest of their syntax ? 

To a landowner without agriculture, a coal- 
wner without mineralogy, a sportsman without 
atural history, a legislator without law, our 
resent system of education has accustomed us ; 
ut we cannot understand an intimate acquaint- 
nce with all that antiquity has to teach, without 
n acquaintance with the languages in which 
bat teaching is embodied, though the directly 
ontrary and palpably more absurd predicament 
i that in which our boys leave school, and our 
ouths the different universities of Great Britain 
nd Ireland. 

Latin, of course, a gentleman's son must learn 
The is intended for any profession or even for 
iost of the first-class Government offices, but 
rreek is only wanted for the universities ; the 
tudy of it, therefore, may well be deferred till 
he boy has first shown a marked aptitude for 
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Latin, whilst Latin itself cannot be too delicately 
pressed where the boy shows no aptitude for it 
whatever. The question of present happiness 
versus future welfare, is certainly a very delicate 
one; in reality, however, neither need be sacri- 
ficed, nor should be ; but not one only, but both 
almost always are, in the miserable compromise 
between supposed rival but really kindred in- 
terests, for mother and child are not more in- 
separable. 

But, in point of fact, the worst of the present 
system is not what it teaches, but what it leaves 
untaught, simply because there is no time for 
more ; either classics and mathematics must 
remain untaught, except indeed as voluntary 
subjects where the boy has a decided natural 
taste for them, or boys must leave school igno- 
rant of all besides, as they do at present, the just 
laughing - stock of any well - trained national 
schoolboy, or they must remain at school till 
their beards be grown, or their brains must be 
barbarously strained with overwork, and their 
young hides tanned into utter callosity at last by 
incessant beatings. Nor may we reasonably 
expect parents, or boys either, to pay either 
with money or that which is far more precious 
— love, honour, respect, and willing obedience — 
for an education so intrinsically worthless with 
as ungrudging a liberality as for that which is 
absolutely indispensable to the moral, physical, 
and intellectual welfare of the recipient in after- 
life. As if giddy heedless boys did not live so 
much in the present that, do what we can, they 
will hardly be persuaded to sacrifice their present 
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pleasure to their future welfare, though it lies 
ever so plain before them. But now it is the 
very reverse of plain, or, if plain at all, plain in 
the opinion of many a boy (and his parents too) 
against the drudgery that takes all the bright- 
ness out of his young life ; and, after all, when 
he is grown up, what good will it ever do him ? 
So every generation of boys as it grows up, 
swells the previous evil, the growingly more 
and more anomalous and unworthy position of 
the teacher, halfway between a trade and a 
profession, and scarcely in itself constituting 
him a gentleman unless he tacks a nominal pro- 
fession — I mean a profession that he does not 
practise — on to it, which is, of course, just so 
much more humbug. 

All this is partly, indeed, the result of the 
subjects — classics and mathematics, but much 
more of the mode of teaching — the boarding- 
school. For an intellectual is as nothing in 
comparison with a moral evil. 

It seems to be thought very fine to learn 
something that cannot by possibility do any 
man any good, as if nothing could be good for 
mental discipline eicept what is utterly useless 
for future life. 

" French is even per se and, irrespective of 
utility, as fine a language as Latin, but then it 
is practically more useful. For one hour, there- 
fore, that boys study French, and learn it but 
imperfectly for want of time, they study Latin 
ten, and learn it yet more imperfectly for want 
of method. For it is not the learning of Latin 
I object to, but the wav it is learnt in. To *Bay 

i 2 
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nothing of verse -making, which is simply a 
senseless waste of time, sorely one understands 
a language when one can read with ease and 
fluency a good plain straightforward author, but 
that is not half enough for us, and the best years 
of our lives are spent in the profitless analysis of 
works that were produced by men utterly un- 
conscious of the rules we are endeavouring to 
elicit from them. Ancient history again. If a 
man has a competent knowledge of modern and 
mediaeval history, no doubt he should know the 
history of those ancient communities too, so an 
to compare the one with the other; but if he 
knows nothing of modern history, the study of 
ancient history is valueless. That ancient state 
of things has passed utterly away ; it perished, 
never to return, with the Roman empire, and on 
its ruins sprang up a new state of things — the 
feudal polity of the Middle Ages, which has 
gradually ripened into modern civilization. Of 
all this our youth are taught nothing. Again : 
nowhere in the classics will you find that which 
is now in everybody's mouth — the idea of pro- 
gress. The notion of the ancients was that 
knowledge was a sort of permanent fixed quan- 
tity, not ever-growing, like the banyan, but 
fossil. Now, it is no small fault in a system of 
education to lack that conception which is the 
key of all modern society, that we are not to 
look at things as stationary, but to regard the 
human race as having flowed on, glacier-like, 
ever in motion, ever advancing, ever going on- 
wards from good to better, even when it most 
seemed to be going backwards from better to 
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worse. We are expected to know how many 
archons there were at Athens, though we pro- 
bably do not know how many Lords of the 
Treasury there are in London. We must know 
all about their law-courts, though we may know 
nothing of our own. We must be intimately 
acquainted with their laws and institutes, things 
only valuable for comparison with our own, of 
which we are kept in the prof oundest ignorance. 
So of everything else. An educated Englishman 
may know nothing whatever of the anatomy of 
his own body, have not the slightest idea of the 
difference between his veins and his arteries, or 
whether his spleen is on the left side of his body 
or on the right. He may be ignorant of the 
simplest truths of physics — of the simplest laws 
of animal .and vegetable life. He may know 
nothing of arithmetic, write an execrable hand, 
be shamefully deficient in spelling, know nothing 
of modern, languages, geography and history, 
of the' antiquities and laws of his native land, 
or of his vernacular literature, a literature un- 
paralleled in the world. And what is the conse- 

" quence of all this ? If he would be really well 
educated, he must now begin to educate himself 
all over again, with the feeling that he has 

' wasted his best years in the 'mint and anise 
and. cummin ' of true learning." * 

The ancients knew all but nothing: Plato 
himself, whom I have lately been dipping into, 
is a striking proof of this. And the little they 
knew, they entirely misknew. Poetry, alone, 

• Lowe's Speeches. 
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like the song of a • bird, does not improve by 
time. The rest of the classics, what are they ? 
Bosh, except in so far as they are poetical. 
But the poetical element is unsuitable to boys 
whose comprehension it in its higher flights 
transcends. 

- Nor has the method hitherto pursued in the 
acquisition of Latin and Greek been less ob- 
jected to than the acquisition itself. " Know 
thyself" ; but " Nothing that concerns mankind 
do I deem alien to myself"; "the proper study 
of mankind/' then, " is man." But antiquity 
leaves us but the silhouette of a distorted frag- 
ment of man, all that is valuable in which is 
wholly unsuitable to boyhood. But we do not 
study even this, but only the wrapper it is en- 
closed in. Even as Locke says : — " We do 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learnt otherwise easily and 
delightfully in a very much shorter time/' 

There are so many Lawyer Snitcheys in the 
world that care not how difficult things are 
made, — difficulty for its own sake enhancing, 
in their eyes, the value of the thing. It is a 
copious text, and the study of the classics at 
all, and if they must be studied the way they 
are, is no bad commentary. What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. And as this 
is ill worth doing, so it is done as ill. Many on 
leaving school cram, with a private tutor, as 
much or more in seven or eight weeks as they 
learnt before in as many years, which proves 
both the utter worthlessness of our boarding- 
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school system of education, and the immeasur- 
able advantage of a self-supporting system of 
education over one supported by fixed endow- 
ments. The one is natural, the other artificial. 
The one stimulates sluggish honesty (apt to 
grow so in a school where the Latin and Greek 
are a mere pass-time — not pastime, though, any- 
thing but that) to fervent zeal, by a wholesome 
if not inordinate competition ; the other tempts 
laxity of principle to the most shameful dis- 
honesty and breach of trust. Albeit, when the 
competition grows unwholesome and inordinate, 
dishonesty learns new dodges, and even honesty 
grows dishonest, or "is praised and starves," 
according to the old Roman adage. 

Greek is the prattling infancy, Latin the crude 
hobbledehoyhood of humanity. The world is 
now grown older and more difficult to entertain. 
The Hooker-like tedious chop -logic of Aristotle, 
and the insipid platitudes of Sophocles, charmed 
antiquity; our own forefathers were delighted 
with the " Spectator/' " Rasselas," and " Sir 
Charles Grandison" ; but for our restless brains 
all the graces of poetry (if we are to believe 
Carlyle) hardly compensate for its " long drawn 
out *' delays ; the rapid march of present events 
leaves us no leisure for the prolix narrations of a 
far-distant epoch. The sweetness of Herodotus 
is tiresome, and the concatenated rhetoric of 
Thucydides intolerable. Science is our poetry, 
and our history the newspaper. The ancient 
classics, therefore, must go — indeed, are going 
— out of vogue. We really have no longer time 
for them; and, indeed, why should we, when 
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vast than ancient, as the Amazon contains more 
water than the Tiber, and the Mississippi than 
the Jordan ? 

But to boys this argument applies with ten- 
fold force. Some of the odes of Horace are so 
exquisite in their beauty that not even the al- 
most feverish excitement of modern public life, 
nor the exhausting demands upon us on as 
many hands as Briareus had, can altogether 
destroy the mild attraction that made the solace 
of the toils of State in the days of Fox and 
Burke; but take the very most attractive of 
them, and analyse it accurately, and you will 
find its construction such that a boy must have 
a very curiously-modelled brain to take it all 
really in. And even when he has performed 
that intellectual boa-constrictor feat, it is still 
altogether unsuited for his mental digestion. 
An old Roman boy must have found it so, and 
Horace himself never meant it for one. 

But perhaps the greatest of all arguments 
against the study of the classics is, that they 
prevent the vernacular from being studied pro- 
perly, for, were they discontinued, the vernacular 
would then be studied as they now are. But 
now both modern languages and the very ver- 
nacular itself are hung upon them as upon pegs, 
and the rottenness of the said peg system suf- 
ficiently appears from this, that after so many 
centuries of Latin, to the exclusion of- well-nigh 
all else, competent teachers of our own tongue 
cannot be found. 



CHAPTER V.. 



THE DAT-SCHOOL. 



c< If I were not a preacher of the Gospel, I know no other 
station on earth that I would rather fill than that of a 
schoolmaster." — Luther. 



Section I. — The Raw Material. 

Certainly the schoolmaster's is the highest 
of all arts, and the material upon which he 
works thp most inestimable. Still, even* an 
angel's love cannot possibly supply the want 
of : parental instinct, the function of which is 
nowadays so selfishly thrown upon his shoulders 
by stupid and unreflecting parents. And this 
it is that spoils many a good schoolmaster, thus 
degraded into the keeper of a boarding-house, 
when he finds that utter moral impossibilities 
are required of him, if he is to discharge but 
his bare duty in the present most unnatural 
condition of society. He pities the poor parent- 
made orphans, but love them as a parent he 
cannot, but only as' a social and moral artist, 
far, far, infinitely far higher than an Apelles 
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or a Canova, the unwrought material of whose 
maieutic art is neither mineral nor metal, but 
moral, political, and social ; not mere senseless 
pictures or statues, but sweet human beings 
with undying souls. And the parents deem this 
most glorious of all possible arts beneath them, 
and so make it beneath him. And why ? That 
they may grub up for their children the precious 
gold that they themselves have converted jfor 
them into mere empty leaves, by depriving them 
of the moral, social, and political culture that 
could alone have fitted them for it, and made 
it a blessing and not a curse to themselves and 
others. Poor little birds, driven ere fledged, 
contrary to the universal law of nature, from 
the parents' nest ! And so the poor unfor- 
tunate pedagogue becomes in sheer self-defence 
a humbug and a hypocrite, pretending to be 
that which he cannot be, and to do that which 
he cannot do, till his whole moral nature be- 
comes deteriorated. 

Section II. — Art and Nature. 

The study of science must needs wholly fail 
at school, if it is confined to school ; the science 
boyhood is capable of not being very much, and 
of that the far greater part acquired by the eye, 
by actual inspection of collected specimens, 
and, still better, by personal out-of-doors re- 
search; and a much smaller and less valuable 
portion by the ear, in the course of long 
conversations plentifully diluted with pleasant 
digressive matter; and, the least and most 
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worthless part of all, by dry abstract study, 
without any one to talk over the matter and 
explain it thoroughly. 

Most absurd, indeed, is it that manhood 
should study so little, and boyhood so much; 
that the former should be all practice, and the 
latter all theory ; that the former should be all 
engaged in the matters of every-day life, and 
the latter in dry abstractions and abstruse in- 
quiries into nonentities. 

Natural exercises for the body, artificial for 
the mind ! so utterly at variance are the educa- 
tions of art and nature : the former of which 
makes its training of the mind painful and irk- 
some, whilst the latter makes its training of 
the body a delight and a happiness. Are boys 
such geniuses ? Nay. Are men such fools ? 
Ay„ And why ? Because we ' make them so. 
Education should be costly, and must be slow ; 
and nature gives us seventeen or eighteen years 
for it. And then we are only beginning. 

We have as yet only passed through the 
passive stage, and have still the middle and 
active one to get over. Life is, indeed, one 
long period of education; and though we only 
call that part of it in which we are being 
educated by others by that name, yet is self- 
education and the education of others not a 
whit less indispensable a part of it, in the' grand 
scheme of nature. But the selfishness of parents 
neglects its sacred duty most deplorably; it 
lays upon the teacher a burden that is altogether 
impossible to be borne, and touches it not itself 
even with one of its fingers. 
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Section III. — The Tongues of Boys. 

m 

The tongues of boys were never intended to 
lie long idle in their mouths ; and their limbs, 
in their terrible incessant all-aliveness, remind 
one only too forcibly of india-rubber strained "to 
the very utmost, so intense is the force that 
impels healthy boys to expand into manhood, 
so buoyantly, impetuous is their compressed 
virility. And in this give-and-take world, if 
the master is good-natured in the matter of 
talking and laughing, the boys may fairly be 
expected to requite him doubly and trebly by 
the lamb-like harmless, gay, good humour of 
their prattle; and how much better were a 
whole cataract of Champagne- Charley froth 
than the merest soujpgon of the concentrated 
spitefulness that the silent system is ever apt 
to engender ! So if the pedagogue be liberal 
in the matter of romping, it will be reckoned 
an ungrateful breach of honour if any boy 
breaks anything intentionally ; and if he breaks 
anything unintentionally, does not come for- 
ward at once, and apologize for his careless- 
ness, and pay his fine. The noisy roughness 
of high animal spirits is doubtless very trying 
to many a delicate, nervous system; but the 
exquisite repression to which boys are subjected 
at boarding-school, e.g. in the matter of talking 
at meals and bedtime, just the time when it is 
most natural for them to talk, I cannot but 
think unjust, unreasonable, selfish, and almost 
cruel. There will be no secrecy under such a 
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regime, but the boys will confide in their master, 
the elder boys most of all (who seeing, even 
already, the breakers ahead beginning, with as 
yet soft flattering murmurs, to threaten the 
shipwreck of their future life, having ever found 
him so considerate, and ever open to be con- 
sulted with, will fly to him, their life in their 
hands, crying out with eager anxiety, " Oh, 
sir! what shall we do with it?"), no longer 
the mere dregs of a mistrained boyhood, as 
now, but incomparably the dearest and most 
interesting of all his elfrves. 

Where no moral principle is at stake, Where 
the boy's natural instincts are in the one scale 
and the man's acquired feelings in the other, 
self-sacrifice should surely rather be demanded 
from the latter. Firstly, on the principle of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; 
secondly, because any man should be more self- 
sacrificing than any boy, much more, then, 
should a trainer of boys. The reader must not 
forget that I am now speaking of the day-school, 
or the school of Nature as administered in the 
best possible manner ; in a boarding-school, as 
I cannot repeat too often, the nature of boys is 
so deteriorated that the natural methods are no 
longer applicable to beings so unhappily de- 
naturalized. Further, if even in the school of 
Nature, in consequence of the gross neglect of 
duty on the part of parents at home, a boy 
should unfortunately creep in to whom such 
treatment would be inapplicable, and who, 
through his worse than ignorance, would make 
a perverse use of it, it is obvious that the many 
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should not be sacrificed to the one (an evil neces- 
sarily incident to the boarding-school, where 
the master cannot afford to lose even that one, 
in the present terrible, overwhelming competition 
in all branches of society), but that the one 
should be sacrificed to the many, and deported 
to a Government lyceum, or private boarding- 
school (such as I have occasionally seen adver- 
tised) for the reformation of misedncated boys 
' of the upper classes, should his parents be rich 
enough. But mere compulsory removal is surely 
a grave wrong to the schools through which, 
one after the other, the sickly sheep transfers 
the contagion. And the shepherd, greedy and 
necessitous, makes no inquiry, or, if he makes 
inquiry, is imposed upon. No boy after fourteen 
should be received without credentials from the 
school he leaves, or, after sixteen, at all. 



Section IV. — Purely Negative Training of the 

Boarding-School. 

As compared with cynicism, even hypocrisy is a 
fault on the right side. It is a tribute paid to 
virtue, and goes not quite without the reward al- 
lotted to it by the universal law of retaliation; and 
that hypocrisy should now be almost antiquated, 
except in its most ignoble shape (the maw- worm), 
and that cynicism, with the same exception, 
should be so universally rampant, is, perhaps, one 
of the darkest features of the present day. But 
to return to the boy. What boy nowadays ever 
so much as hears the mere name of patriotism 
in all the weary wasted years of his senseless 
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schooling ? I love my native land, self-tanght 
so to do ; but I know no one else who does, or 
even pretends to do so, or who, even if he did, 
would not blush to own it. No one taught 
them, any more than me ; and even of teachers, 
how few are self-taught; and yet, unless self- 
taught, how is any one nowadays to be either 
patriotic, philanthropic, or philosophical, or aught 
but conventional and Mrs. Grundyish ? Our 
training is at best but negative ; forbidding to 
be ts carnal, sensual, devilish/' but positively 
enjoining nothing. Thus, alas ! all the sweet, 
noble instincts that render boyhood lovely are 
nipped in their early spring (ere they flower to 
reason under the influence of the genial light 
and warmth of education, and bear ultimately 
in manhood the sweet fruits of deliberate, self- 
conscious virtue), by the simoniacal soul- traffic 
of {he boarding-school. 



Section V. — The Lancasterian System. 

The school should ever be conducted on the 
Lancasterian principle; the master in perfect 
rapport with the parents^ which makes a perfect 
system of education. One king, one father, one 
mother, one friend (the paranymph), one wife, 
one husband, one hero, one schoolmaster, these 
are things of which there should be but one. 
And the schoolmaster, with only the parents to 
look to, a counselling voice their right, and a 
helping hand their duty. But under a bad 
system of education, the only boys that turn 
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out well are those that are per se just good for 
nothing. A few educate themselves after a 
world of sin, shame, and sorrow; and the rest 
go to the devil pell-mell. As a wise and 
knowing schoolmaster once said, " Give me the 
bad boys." 

It has, indeed, been most unjustly urged 
against that high and holy principle, that it 
retards one boy to employ him in teaching 
another ; bat, believe me, no man ever yet 
knew what he knows until he taught it either 
to himself by solitary meditation (a method 
obviously unsuited to boyhood) ; or to one's little 
friends at school, or brothers and sisters at 
home (which is nature's method) ; or viva voce 
to one's children in riper yearS, as does the 
father ; or to the children of one's race, as in a 
Utopian condition of society does the dear sweet 
old grandfather, with one assistant-master for 
each family, viz., the father thereof; or to the 
boys of the surrounding villages, as did Master 
Eddie in " The Reign of Love " (for which the 
parents honoured him as a saint, and the chil- 
dren revered him as a hero) ; or in books to the 
wide, wide world, as does the sage. But we 
cannot burn a diamond every day in our labora- 
tories, nor consume so shining a light in every 
village schoolroom. His only schoolroom, there- 
fore, is the wide, wide world, which (if we add 
the mutual instruction of friends) completes the 
whole circle of human relationships." 
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Section VI. — The Model Schoolmaster. 

On being presented to his new scholars after 
bis eloction to the mastership of Raby-cum- 
Dunedin,* the rnqdel priest and schoolmaster, 
bhe Rev. Isaac Fergus, M.A., stood up in their 
midst and thus addressed them, as they one and 
all fixed their eyes upon his face, and with greedy 
wonder drank in his words : — " Dear boys, 
some round me close, will you, please — closer 
than that — as close as ever you can, whUst I 
aay a few words to you before we commence our 
labours. I am most anxious to love you all, if 
you will only let me. I am most anxious that 
pou should all love me. If you will only love 
me, I pledge you here my word of honour, most 
Faithfully, that I will make your good the one 
spreat object of my life. I will love you in re- 
burn, so help me God, even as my own children, 
with all my heart, with all my soul, and with all 
my strength. I will never leave you nor for- 
Bake you, but will stay with you always to my 
dying day. But if you find that you cannot 
love me, it is of no use my staying amongst 
you; I shall not trouble you long. Only give 
me a fair trial first ; only try to love me before 
we part, for indeed I must have you love me, or 
I cannot stay amongst you. And if you love 
me, will you not be patient with me? God 
knows you will find me patient enough with 
you. And will you play to the utmost of your 

* Fide "The Boys of Baby." 
K 
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skill upon me only for being too patient with 
you— too patient and over-indulgent out of my 
love for you — and so prevent me all you can 
from doing my duty; me that am so tenderly 
anxious to help you all I can to do yours? I 
am sure that you will not, at least intentionally, 
be so shamefully unjust and cruel. I know, 
indeed, that you are but boys, and that I must 
not expect too much thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration from you ; but your parents are older 
and wiser, and to them I may reasonably look 
to k£ep you continually in mind of. your duty, 
and to admonish yon when you have at any time 
forgotten it. Pray tell them, then, from me, 
how anxious I am for their co-operation, and 
how thankful I shall feel to them for it. With- 
out their help, indeed, my success in teaching 
you can only be but very imperfect, and my 
task here a cruelly hard one. But if you forget 
your love to me, and treat me as an enemy, and 
no one at home reproves you for so doing, or if 
they do, you will not listen, what then ? You 
may expect forbearance for faults of mere care- 
lessness and want of thought, for such faults I 
must expect to find in you as long as you con- 
tinue to be boys ; but not for faults of coldness, 
unkindness, and want of love and sympathy. 
For God is love, and without love nothing we 
do can be done rightly. You, boys, may pass 
all manner of Preliminaries, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals without end, but unless you 
have learnt from your earliest childhood to love, 
pity, and succour every living thing around you, 
loving, if possible, the very flowers themselves, 
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because they seem to live and love, and are so 
beautiful, you are. not yet fit to go forth into the 
world; and I, that should have taught you, have 
lost my time, have wasted my life, am very un- 
fortunate. Let us, then, one and all of us, try 
as far as is in our power to love and help one 
another. We all of us need one another's help, 
one another's forbearance, one another's sym- 
pathy, one another's love. Grown-up people 
are far too apt to slight the persons of b.oys. I 
shall not slight yours. You can help me very 
much — the . elder ones by active co-operation, 
the younger ones by passive submission. I shall 
value your good Opinion, believe me, very highly. 
I shall be happy to have at all times the benefit 
of your views, if not from your own lips, at least 
from the communications of your dear and hon- 
oured parents. You are henceforth everything 
to me, and nothing you do or say or think, 
though savourless in itself as the white of an 
e f?& can ever want interest in my eyes. The 
good and wise Heraclitus was right : these are 
no trifles, — the so-called trifles that make your 
happiness. To me, believe me, they are, and 
ever will be, most sweet and precious. Oh, 
believe me, I wish not only to do my duty in 
your education, and to put as much schooling 
into those dear, tender brains of yours as ever 
they will hold, but also to see you smiling and 
happy round me. Oh if I could but make you 
happy alike in your sports and in your studies, 
how happy might you make me if you would 
but be grateful and give me back your love for 
mine ! ' And now to work, dear boys, but first a ten 

k 2 
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minutes' game in the playground after all this 
lecturing. And if you run to the great gate you 
will see the workmen already beginning to gild 
these words from Holy Scripture over it : ' God 
is Love. Love one another, boys ; love and be 
happy/" 

And the boys loved him, and re-elected him 
annually to be their teacher ; and Master Eddie 
Middleton,* at that time the very tiniest mite 
amongst them, was ever the one deputed by the 
rest to run in and say, with a winning smile: 
" Oh, please, sir, you must, please, still be our 
master; the boys all want you to." Else it was 
generally supposed amongst fchfe simple lads that 
he would have thrown up his appointment. 

And the daily programme, morning and after- 
noon, was as follows : — First, he prayed that he 
might be enabled to train these dear innocent 
ones that God had given him rightly, and be 
mercifully spared from leading them into error ; 
and then they prayed after him : " Oh Almighty 
God, grant us boys submission to our dear 
master's will and discipline, even when it seems 
most hard to bear ; and teach Aim, also, to be 
patient and loving with us, however far wrong 
we go. Let us all love both him and one another, 
and both strive ourselves and help one another 
all we can, from day to day, to keep steadfast in 
the straight path that leads to Thine heavenly 
kingdom, ever' patiently following his gentle 
guidance into whose heart Thou hast put it to 



* The youthful hero of my former work — "The Boys of 
Raby." 
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take such loving care of us poor ignorant boys, 
as a flock is led by its shepherd* Shall the poor 
horse allow himself to be ridden to death for his 
master's pleasure and we not budge an inch for 
our own profit ? Shall not the very sheep that is 
reared but to make mutton of, teach us implicit 
obedience to our master, who does but guide us 
with his staff to the paths of peace and joy ? 



We have all a common prize to win, a common 
doom to apprehend. Oh, let us then be tender 
and forbearing both to him and one another, 
seeking not to take advantage of his fall when 
any slip through human infirmity, whether sheep 
or shephercj, whether boy or master, but only the 
gentlest way to raise him up again, having heaven 
in View as our journey's end, thaj; not one of us 
be lost, and the happiness of the rest there be 
marred by lamenting over him. Above all, teach 
us Thy essence (Love), that we may be like Thee ; 
teach him to love us, and teach us to love him, 
and one anotlier. And, oh, may God bless us and 
make us, and enable us to make one another good 
and happy." 

Then there was ever a pleasant " G-ood morn- 
ing, sir/' "Good morning, boys/' directly he 
came into the schoolroom of a morning ; and a 
"Good evening, sir/' "G-ood evening, boys, 



>> 
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before they ran off home in the evening; and of 
a Saturday, a " Please, sir, have we be^n all 
good boys this week ? I do think we've all tried 
to, I am sure I have "; and the ntarks ; and the 
whole pack swarming caressingly round him; 
and a " Good-bye, sir, till next Monday," from 
every one, and hands held out to shake. 

And at the end of the half-year there were the 
prizes striven lovingly hard for; and when 
earned, prized all the more for being given by 
one they prized and looked up to so. 



3|C 3|C 



But there was none of the pernicious emula- 
. tion of the public and private boarding-school. 
Ability put a boy more en rapport, but beyond 
that he loved a boy no more for the possession 
nor less for the lack of it. So much he exacted 
of a boy — not to disgrace him and his school by 
being "plucked" by the School Examiner; 
whether he would acquire honour for himself was 
his own look-out. 

He did not deem sheer stupidity the only admis- 
sible excuse for slowness of progress, for he well 
knew that there is a moral as well as an intellec- 
tual incapacity. He expected only a minimum, 
but that he insisted upon, and docked the boy of 
his play, and ultimately even of his food, till he 
had thus earned it, and made him write out that 
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text many times whilst the other lads «were at 
padding: "He that will not work, neither let 
him eat/' But although for the poll of boys he 
only required such a minimum as would ulti- 
mately prepare them to undergo an ordinary pass 
examination, for those who would pass a com- 
petitive examination he laid it down as an axiom, 
that on their part an earnest wish to learn was 
indispensable ; that even from a boy of the ten- 
derest years not much more than a certain mini- 
mum could be forced by any amount even of 
downright cruelty, and that as the boy grew 
older, even this minimum was obtained with 
more and more difficulty; that, therefore, for 
any sort of competitive (or virtually competitive) 
examination, the boy must work voluntarily his 
very hardest, or fail inevitably, let the best pos- 
sible teacher do the best he can. 

He punished not lying with the cane, for that 
he thought a homoeopathic, not a talionic method, 
to cure a fault of fear through a yet greater fear. 
The true method, he thought, was gentleness 
and public opinicm (the involuntary contemptuous 
ahrinking away of schoolfellows) and the sorrow- 
ing pity of the gentle-hearted master, and the 
sealed lips of the Siamese (the reluctantly-issued 
prohibition, for a time, of speech to him that has 
ungratefully abused the divine gift that distin- 
b£» man from the brute creaK, and spoken 
wickedly) till he has had due time for reflection 
and to repent of his error, and then (till the 
memory thereof gradually dies away, or is ex- 
punged by a spontaneous display of self-sacrificing 
truthfulness, the lucky opportunity being eagerly 
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snatched at by the blushing boy) the constant 
doubt thrown upon his word, and the natural 
inconveniences that result therefrom. But he 
deemed that in so far as mere fear cured lying, 
the cure could not be radical. Remove the fear, 
and the lying would needs return straightway,— 
all the stronger, too, just as the beard returns 
as soon as the razor is laid by. 

Nor would he willingly set traps for heedless 
feet in the shape of questions, but put them so 
leadingly — with so strong a show of knowledge 
of the actual truth of the case — that only a very 
bold and hardened liar would risk the almost 
certainty of an extraordinary disgrace for the 
almost no chance of escape from an ordinary 
one. On the one side stood augmented, on 
the other, diminished public confidence in his 
plighted word henceforth. All which being so, 
was he to wound one he loved so dearly, to 
escape the tender correction he feared so little — 
a correction but just as much as it was absolutely 
necessary for his good that he should undergo ? 
But nowadays the schoolmaster tells lies in 
preaching against lying, and acts lies in correct- 
ing it, denouncing the mere infirmity of un- 
tutored baseness as the unpardonable sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira; and, where he is not 
even surprised, professing indignant amazement. 
But lying is not to be kept down this way. 

But all contumelious punishments he reckoned* 
worst of all, for at the very moment when we 
are saddened by the contemptible conduct of 
one we love, how can we possibly have, the 
heart to be ingeniously facetious at his expense? 
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No boy can possibly do anything but hate a 
teacher that mocks at his fall, instead of flying 
to lift him up again with outstretched arms. 
Better even, he thought, the boy laugh at the 
teacher than the teacher at the boy. For 
laughter, arising as it does from a sense of the 
new, the unexpected, and the unconventional, 
is more natural to the folly and ignorance of the 
one than to the wisdom and learning of the 
other. And it is a sufficient proof of this, that 
we do not read of Christ that He ever laughed, 
nor any of the saints and wise men of Scripture, 
but only the wicked and the foolish. He that 
scarcely a dragon in the air would surprise is 
ever gloomy. And though Socrates was a 
mocker, it was but in his irony, for he was at 
heart a sad man. And Solomon says, " I said 
of laughter, it is mad" (i.e. a proof of the 
"double ignorance" of him that "knows not 
even that he knows nothing"), "and of mirth, 
what doeth it?" (i.e. it is a practical nega- 
tion of all the facts of the world's experience, 
which teaches us to be prepared for every- 
thing). And, again, " The heart in laughter 
is sorrowf ul," the converse of Horace's yet more 
celebrated nil admirari. And, again, " Sorrow 
is better than laughter/' Experience is well 
worth the purchase-money, which the sooner 
paid the better, since paid it must be, only with 
ever-accruing compound interest, even as Christ 
says, "Woe unto you that laugh now, for ye 
shall weep." And though smiles are natural 
in so sad a world as this at the first ticklings 
of joy, the acme of assured felicity is ever grave. 
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Hence the more little and ignorant the mind, the 
more susceptible it ever is to ridicule, even as 
it is ever the more apt to laugh 

'The loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.* 

Hence, too, the wise and learned are ever child- 
ish in their mirth, for they can only be mirthful 
by the " mere self-oblivion " of " second child- 
ishness." 

In punishing he was but very seldom hurried 
beyond the sacred law of love; and after punish- 
ing he had no rest till he had quite made it up 
with the poor delinquent, who on his part would 
sometimes be sullen and resentful enough at 
the time, but next day, at furthest he would 
come up with some trifling peace-offering,— a 
bunch of flowers, an early peach from his papa's 
garden, or the like — all soft timid wistfulness to 
be taken back into favour. As to the Mid- 
summer and Christmas prizes (not necessarily 
books, but whatever the boys fancied most), not 
a few only won them, to the sore disappoint- 
ment and pernicious heart-burning of the rest, 
but as many of them as had conscientiously tried 
to do their duty. For a loveless system of compe- 
tition he profoundly dreaded for his simple lads, 
and deemed the exceptional intellectual forcing 
of two or three miserably purchased by the 
spiritual stunting of the whole school. On the 
contrary, instead of being jealous, he gave them 
cause to rejoice at one another's well-doing, for 
the gross amount to be distributed, not of annual 
prizes only, but of constantly-recurring minor 
rewards, and the daily, hourly, smiling endear- 
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ments, without which school is but an tfnwhole- 
Bome prison, depended not upon the excep- 
tional progress and good conduct of a few, 
but upon the sum total of the marks of the 
whole school. Thus it was made the direct 
interest of all that no unlucky urchin should 
be incorrigible. 

When the school broke up at Christmas and 
Midsummer, there were speeches and recitations, 
and a " jolly " breaking-up supper, with singing, 
&c. And attached. to the school was a garden 
with all manner of fruits and flowers, and a 
playground with a swing and all manner of 
gymnastics, and green turf for cricket, and flags 
and music, and moss and trees to repose under ; 
and within doors a " perfect library/* with plenty 
of pictures, many of them coloured, in a hand r 
some bookcase which adorned the schoolroom, 
which in. other respects was appointed as ele- 
gantly as possible, so as to be highly attractive 
to the sensitive eyes of boys. There was also 
a sumptuous chapel attached to the school for 
the special use of all the boys in the vicinity, 
with a church service specially adapted for the 
use of boys, and corresponding sermons of about 
a quarter of an hour for the young on such 
subjects as " That you may be loved be lovable" 
(Ov., Art. Am.) ; " They can because they think 
they can" (Virg., JEm.); "On what matters God 
should be consulted " (Xen., Memorab.) ; " The 
easiest way the quickest way" (Xen., Cyrop.) ; 
t€ Labour is Prayer " (Latin adage) ; " Con- 
tumacy leads to ruin " (Latin adage) ; " To be 
the slave of one's meat and drink is bestial" 
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(Sail., De Bell. Jug.). And painted windows in 
the chancel, and flowers on the altar, and lamps 
and banners. And now that religion was a 
voluntary subject, it was wonderful how the 
. boys all took to it ; but when it is compulsory 
they ever regard it as a stupid task which they 
cannot be flogged or " kept in " for. 

Lastly, the house itself was replete with all 
manner of playthings. And they cuddled his 
little ones in their bosoms, and caressed and 
toyed with them, and were dearly fond of them ; 
and they in their turn ran and clung, and kissed 
and sobbed, and interceded for them whenever 
they got into trouble, and wept bitterly to see 
them undergoing "chastisement," and were ten- 
der and pitiful beyond measure afterwards over 
their wheals : albeit they themselves suffered 
them with uncomplaining constancy, taking it 
for granted that he, not they, knew best when 
they should be so corrected, and knowing that 
it was all meant for their good, submitted with 
a proud boyish loyalty even when they had done 
nothing to be punished for. 

Even as a child he had learnt from ^sop's 
fable of the "The Traveller" that "whomsoever 
one wishes to make good fellow-workers with 
oneself in any sort of business whatsoever, will 
be urged on more effectually by praise and 
kindness than by compulsion and punishment."* 
And acting with a subtle judiciousness upon 
this principle, but not over-acting, he was so 
feared accordingly that the very boys who, under 

* Xenoph. " Cyrop." 
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the stripes of any other master, would have 
looked up in his face with sullen obdurate anger 
in their unsubdued demeanour, and. a blow for 
a blow, only harder, in their rebellious hearts, 
could not look him in the face at all when they 
had done wrong, abjectly fearing his eye as it 
were the eye of the law of the whole school, and 
only hoping his displeasure would take any other 
form than keeping them long in disgrace, un- 
noticed and unspoken to. 

So he punished as seldom as ever he could 
help, and with the most manifest reluctance of 
tender love struggling with the sense of duty : 
now and then severely, when the offence was 
grievous, but never with contumely,— the boy and 
the master equally anxious to have it over, and 
so preferring it to be ever so sharp rather than 
tedious and lingering, and equally eager to make 
it up and be friends again. On the one side 
compassionate sympathy, on the other little 
boyish gifts; each doing all he could to prove 
his own' love and to make sure of the other's 
after what had happened, especially Eddie. 

• 

Section VII. — Teaching to Teach. 

In teaching, two things seem to be. strangely 
overlooked, — the teaching of the teacher to teach 
the boy, and the teaching of the boy to teach 
his fellow-boys ; as if the art of teaching were 
^instantaneously acquired as it were by the magic 
touch of Ithuriel's ferule, or as if our learning 
were complete so soon as we had imparted it to 
another. Action and reaction are equal. In 
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teaching the boy the teacher is himself taught 
by the boy, and in teaching his fellow-boys the 
boy teaches himself also. But before we ten 
teach others we must ourselves be taught to 
teach. The training-school most teach th6 
teacher, and the teacher in his turn most teach 
the boy. 



Section VIII. — On the Duty of Gratitude to 

Employ fa. 

We are altogether too thankless to onr em- 
ployfo. When I have successfully prepared a 
pupil for a public examination, it is not enough 
to pay me my fees. The engagement was en- 
tered upon with the tacit understanding that if 
I succeeded in passing my pupil, my employi 
would do what he could to recommend me else- 
where. 



If A recommends B to C, and C does his 
duty, the least B can do is to put his sense of 
obligation in a documentary form, firstly in a 
letter to A, which will stimulate him to recom- 
mend C again ; secondly, in a 'testimonial- to C, 
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which he can use on occasion. All this at any 
rate he can do, even if no opportunity of per- 
sonal recommendation should offer, though in 
ninety-nine cases in. a hundred it will offer, 
sooner or later, if he looks for it. And if he 
looks not for it, he has paid his tutor for his 
time indeed, but for everything beyond that 'he 
remains his debtor. Anything beyond that he 
has (tacitly at least) obtained on false pretences. 
He has returned evil for good, for he has done 
him all the harm in his power — he has done all 
in his power to spoil him henceforth as a tutor. 



Section IX. — On the Decadence of Day schools. 

The day schoolmaster is not rich ; how indeed 
can he be, when the theatre of his labour is 
drained of its juvenile inhabitants by the public 
.school and the boarding-school, all through the 
foolish pride of his wealthier clients, who object 
to their own boys consorting with boys, how- 
ever well conducted, whose fathers are not 
socially comme il faut. Hence the meanest 
branches of commerce are far, far more remune- 
rative than the holiest and noblest of avocations. 
But if the butcher drives his carriage while the 
meek pedagogue trudges patiently along on foot, 
the pretty smiling little chubby-cheeks that rides 
beside him must needs instinctively learn, if not 
contempt of his schoolmaster, at any rate in- 
difference to the studies that pay so poorly. 
But really the carriage is a sort of compensa- 
tion for cutting up and pulling about nasty dead 
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meat, instead of the sweetest and most interest- 
ing occupation in the world, — the pruning and 
watering and training up of the lovely little, as 
yet un-sin-nipped, buds of immortality. 



Section X. — Open Air School-keeping. 

Oh, schoolmaster, shut up the schoolroom and 
take out your school for instruction into that 
room the canopy of which is the heaven above 
and the walls the horizon, and there, reposing on 
the green turf in hot intervals of play with your 
pretty boys around you, 

" Where'er the oak's green branches make 
A broader browner shade," 

repeat in simple language the wonders of the 
past, the glories of the present, and the pros- 
pects of the future of humanity. 

Oh, press no book into the unwilling hand; 
stimulate no brain into maddening exertion; but 
watch for indications of a natural propensity to 
this or that vocation in life ; and encourage and 
direct it with due discretion. 

Parents do not force food upon the reluctant 
stomachs of their children (except indeed it be 
physic), why then should they force it upon 
their brains ? Such food can only be good for 
want of better, as better than actual starvation ; 
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but if we would only consult their cerebral 
developments and give them their food accord- 
ingly, they would doubtless take their mental 
with the same hearty appetite as their corporeal 
food. 

And, more than that, a mistake in the choice 
of a profession would be impossible if all boys 
were not taught the self -same things ; but, 
whilst all were taught up to a certain point 
alike, scope was left for their natural tendencies 
to indicate Nature's design for them in after 
life, according to the previous unbiassed testi- 
mony of their cerebral developments. 

The well-trained child has a technical training 
and a non-technical training, during the first 
seven years of his life. He is taught a language, 
the vernacular : this is his technical training for 
life. He is taught to read and spell: this is 
his technical training for school. He is taught 
to love his parents and his brothers arid sisters ; 
to be tender, compassionate, and pitiful; to 
speak the truth, to be obedient, and so forth : 
this is his non-technical education for the greater 
life of all jfcime, the eternal awakening after the 
feverish dream of this world. So at school from 
seven to fourteen he has two technical educations, 
one a certain routine of things which the social 
position he is born to requires; the other, the 
self -chosen study of the duties of his after-life ; 
and one, non-technical, the same as that of the 
child. From fourteen to twenty-one the same, 
only with the difference that the properly tech- 
nical is now predominant, and the technical educa- 
tion for general life subordinate, whereas before 
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it was directly the reverse. And so on through 
'life we note firstly the wholly non-technical 
education, the education common to all rants 
and ages alike ; secondly, the less technical but 
not altogether non-technical education that fits 
the boy for the social sphere that he belongs 
to ; and thirdly, the strictly technical education 
fitting the youth to earn his living in the es- 

Eecial walk of life the faculties of his nature suit 
im for, or the foroe of circumstances compel 
him to. That which is none of these is folly, 
and, to sum up all in a word, tried by these 
standards, mathematics is a shadow and classics 
a roundabout. Not that I . deny the large benefits 
to be derived from both, but still, they' have 
this deficiency. A roundabout, I say, not only 
in form (since a perfect logical and scientific 
knowledge of our magnificent tongue may be 
acquired much more directly, firstly by composi- 
tion in it; secondly by that most practically 
useful accomplishment the precis of other men's 
compositions; thirdly, by the careful study of 
its method; and fourthly, by the study .of the 
methods of other languages — the science of com- 
parative philology), but also in substance, since 
all that it teaches has long ago been absorbed 
in the gigantic capital of modern speculation in 
all branches of learning. 

Section XI. — Examination Papers. 

In examining boys wo have not to find out 
so much whether they are naturally clever, as 
whether they have been taking due pains to . 
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master their subjects. Our examination papers 
should, therefore, be plain, sd as not to be 
readily misunderstood ; easy, so that all the boys 
can do something, and none of the questions 
*so hard that none of the boys can do them; 
above all, as exhaustive as the time will allow, 
and embracing a question on every branch of 
every subject as far as possible. There must be 
no catches in them ; and the mathematical ques- 
tions should, as boys say, " come out " without 
" nasty *' fractions and remainders, so that a 
boy may know for himself whether he has an- 
swered rightly. If these conditions are satisfied, 
the boys will pronounce the papers to be fair 
papers, and will be pleased with them, and we 
shall appear to them genial, just, straight- 
forward, honest, without affectation of cleverness. 
And a miscellaneous paper, to test general stu- 
diousness out of school hours. The names of 
the boys, with the several marks for the several 
subjects, should be duly set up in the school- 
room, the boys in a special list, who, having 
done well in this, and progressed well since last 
"exam./* get prize and consolation books, 
medals, tickets, and mentions. The papers, 
too, of each, boy should be preserved, not only 
that he* may be shown how to answer the 
questions he failed in another time, but more 
particularly as criteria to guide the several 
'Masters in his instruction for the ensuing half- 
year, when they know the particular branches 
*& each subject in which he failed. 

The results of the examination to form a pro- 
**linent feature in the school report home of 

l2 
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each boy. Thus with half-yearly written and 
monthly oral examinations, and weekly repeti- 
tions, and each day correcting the duly red ink 
underscored faults of the preceding, and making 
the ground sure at every step with continued 
questioning, we should, slowly but surely, make 
our boys good sound scholars. 

Section XII. — Sir W. Hamilton. 

Sib W. Hamilton distributes the different 

modes of acquiring knowledge as follows:— 
1. Continual examinations, both oral and in 
writing. 2. Disputations. 3. Repetition, on ' 
the principle better one good book ten timet 
over than ten good books once (Horace's " de- 
cies repetita"). 4. Composition. 5. Conversa- 
tion with and interrogation of the learned. 6. 
Teaching. 

Section XIII. — The University. 

The Civil Service Commissioners have wisely 
ruled that no one is eligible to serve under 
Government, except in the very lowest capacity, 
who cannot (1) express his thoughts upon a 
given subject with due clearness and precision, 
and regard to English grammar and orthography. 
(2) Digest into a concise, yet natural and simple 
precis, the most complicated and voluminous 
documents, indexing and annotating the same, 
if called upon. (3) Decipher, with quickness 
and general accuracy, that ever most illegible 
part of an ill- written letter, the Address; and 
this can only be done by a sufficiently accurate 
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knowledge of British and foreign geography. 
Now this is surely quite right, and therefore I 
regret that the English grammar paper for 
matriculation at the London University should 
be so purely scholastic, and not rather con- 
sist of (1) Dictation, (2) Pricis, (3) Composition 
(these three to be absolutely necessary to avoid 
a " pluck "), and (4) Ornamental Grammar, to 
go to decide the question of " honours." For 
the same reason I regret (1) that the history 
conies down no lower than the commencement 
of the eighteenth century; (2) that geography 
is not* made a separate subject, vice chemistry, 
relegated to subsequent university examinations. 
If these modifications were only adopted, the 
matriculation examination would be simply in- 
valuable, (1) as a test of a thoroughly sound 
school education ; (2) as a guarantee of capacity 
for any subsequent path of life whatever, its 
specialities, of course, being reserved for after 
study. And might, with advantage, replace all' 
other preliminary examinations, whether College 
of Surgeons, Apothecaries', Law, Army or Civil 
Service. The list would then come out in two 
classes (besides honours), the first class containing 
matriculated members of the university, who 
had passed in all the subjects : the second con- 
teining associates in arts who had only passed 
in two languages, or only two books of Euclid, 
or not in natural philosophy ; the other subjects 
being all strictly compulsory. Thus the pain of 
a direct pluck would be saved to many young 
gentlemen of more than average education, since 
though unable this time to attain the \*\^bg? 
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position, they would still have passed their pre- 
liminary for the matriculation, and could do the 
"'trie" itself another time. And if all the 
different appointments in the Civil and MOitaej 
Services were honestly thrown open to public un- 
restricted competition, the lower of the two passes 
would eliminate the refuse, whilst honours would 
secure the appointment. Provided, observe, the 
candidate were no less eligible on m&ral and 
physical grounds. 

Section XIV. — Lex Talionis. 

m 
a 

As the great courts of the world are mere 
mazes of iniquity, following as they do, and 
ever have done, neither reason nor nature, but 
only the caprices and accidents of custom, even 
so is the court of the school no better, — neither, 
indeed, can be; for, as a devil's school makes' 
a devil's world, so a devil's world makes a devil's 
school. But the school should be tbe world in 
miniature. But now in the little world of the 
school we teach the boy to shield his comrade, 
but in the great school of the world we compel 
him to betray his own father to the scaffold. 
Is the boy dull ? he is whipped ; idle ? he is 
whipped; does he lie? he is whipped once more; 
does he steal? he is whipped yet once again. 
Whereas the law of retaliation tells us that 2 
he is dull he should have more help ; if he is 
idle, double tasks; if he lies, the "ne vernin 
quidem dicenti credere "; if he steals, to repay 
fourfold out of the stoppage of his " tips," hi 
week's pay, his pudding, his beer, the sugar in 
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lis tea, &c. And this it is that constitutes the 
aw in question the best law of all, that ever 
yith a minimum of pain it combines a maximum 
)f benefit : thus, the flogging must be cruel that 
vill cure a thief, the exposure brutal that will 
jure a glutton, whereas the loss of his allowance 
vill reach the one and that of his Sunday plum- 
>udding the other soon enough, and yet the 
punishment will be in fact but very moderate. 

Only a few years ago, it was whipping in the 
sase of juveniles for everything, and in that of 
idults for nothing ; recently we have receded a 
ittle from this extreme. Boys at school are 
low whipped a good deal less, and grown-up 
scoundrels a good deal more. But the error 
still exists in ho small degree. Beating is a 
lisgrace, because it supposes you amenable to 
ao. less ignoble treatment. But are boys not 
jo amenable? Very few. Neither are all adults. 
Fhe non-amenable, therefore, merit blows. "The 
rod is for the back of fools/'* whether young or 
:>ld. And this non-amenability is manifested 
in both, by much the same class of misdeeds — 
acts of outrageous violence and incorrigible de- 
fiance of law and order. But an isolated theft 
proves no such thing; it only proves education 
very deficient. But if a boy, perhaps his very 
first "half" at school, is to be whipped for 
that, much more an adult whose education is 
supposed complete. Hence a boy, who for some 
considerable period has been enjoying all the 
advantages of a good school education, may, 
perhaps, fairly be flogged for . this offence, as 
a necessary example to his schoolfellows, whilst 
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it may be* the merest cruelty to pat an nHSetW 
ignorant St. Giles's boy into the vile hangmMrft 
blood-stained hands. 

In a word, modify the law of the world by 
the law of the school, and the law of the school 
by the law of the world. For the two should 
be one, even as the man and the bey are one, 
only of larger and smaller growth, the one than 
the other. 

But at present the boy is trained as if he were 
of a quite different and inferior species. His 
sentiments are not consulted ; 'his heart is not 
thought worth the winning ; his most important 
concerns are smiled at (and by what smilers!) as 
mere childish trifles. He is held amenable to 
mere physical discipline only. He is deprived of 
all female intercourse; he is boxed up at Dr. 
Grumpus's every moment of his life, with com- 
panions he perhaps despises and abhors; he 
has no privacy as all adults have and must 
have. In him the love of liberty — the chief 
glory of the man — is punished as the greatest 
of all crimes. The subject matter of his edu- 
cation has no bearing whatever upon his after- 
life. Of the dearest essentials of the after-life 
of every man he is kept in the profoundest 
ignorance. At a small boarding-school he may 
be best off, or worst ; it is the most of a lottery. 
But at a large boarding-school he is treated 
exactly like a boy at a reformatory, only better 
fed and better dressed ; and at a public school 
he sinks to the level of one of his father's foot- 
boys, — he blacks shoes, cleans plates, waits at 
table, and is kicked. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ELEEMOSYNARY EDUCATION. 

• 

cc What mean ye, that ye use this proverb, saying, 'The 
athers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth are 
et on edge ' ? As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
lave occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel." — 
Szekiel xviii. 2, 3. 



Section I. — Our Reformatories. 

Some natures, like the nettle, are so base that 
shey can only be kept in order by the strictest 
liscipline, and being inordinately bent upon 
having their own way, even to the manifest 
wrong of themselves and others, are therefore 
justly, by the lex talionis, straitly curbed, and 
forced at the stern will of others to trudge 
drearily along a dark, narrow, and stony path, 
" whither they would not." They will not go 
willingly, and therefore are they sharply bitted, 
and. spurred, and whipped. But liberty is the 
natural birthright even of a boy until he has 
proved himself unworthy of it; that is to say, 
according to the perfection of his spontaneous 
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obedience, he should be left free to disobey and 
undergo the pre-appointed penalty of so dis- 
obeying ; but many a good boy is not permitted 
to choose the good, but has it forced upon him, 
and, instead of being led by fair means with now 
and then perhaps a seasonable stripe or two, is 
dragged* into and lugged along the path of duty 
by main force. But his subsequent career, • 
when all artificial restraints are at length re- 
moved, proves his real education not one day 
advanced beyond the time when he first left his 
mother's arms to go to school. It has slept 
since then. His home education was a natural 
and therefore real education, his school educa- • 
tion an artificial, and therefore unreal one. In 
the school of the world God allows freedom to 
man to sin, even in preference to compulsory 
sinlessness ; but quite contrary is the course of 
the schoolmaster in the little world of the school, 
where the rich put their innocent pride and hope 
on a rigorous level with little thievish City 
Arabs* the neglected offspring of the vilest 
refuse of society. But without liberty all is as 
pure negation as in the opposite state of pristine 
chaos : without it there is no real goodness, nor 
God, nor love, nor nature. As, then, the bird 
flies from its cage into the fowler's net and the 
talons of the bird of prey, so does the boy from 
the boarding-school into the vices of town life and 
the siren enticements of bad company; and as 
the happy wild bird eludes both, so does the 
day-scholar. 

*^ Jf Slf Slf jlf • 

^% *f% *l* *l* #l» 
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The second great evil of a reformatory is the 
want of parental love and tenderness, but this 
on the present supposition is inevitable; since 
the parent is the boy's worst and deadliest 
enemy, one who ought never to have had a. 
child, and therefore is childless and his child an 
orphan. 

Do the rich also own to this, that they pay 
perhaps seventy or eighty pounds a year, to send 
their little ones to a voluntary reformatory for 
the sons of gentlemen ? 

The third evil of a reformatory is less ex- 
cusable, though the too natural consequence of 
the other two. To train a boy to virtue, we 
must first make him innocently happy ; to per- 
vert him to vice, we must first make him un- 
deservedly miserable. In boyhood, innocent 
happiness and goodness are almost convertible 
terms, and so are unmerited unhappiness and 
naughtiness. A boy is almost always good as 
long as he is innocently happy ; he seldom re- 
mains good long when he finds himself unhappy 
without deserving it. Satan, of course, keeps a 
sharp look-out in both cases, but the merited 
unhappiness he brings with him in lieu of pre- 
vious happiness may be very well turned against 
him, whereas unmerited unhappiness is an un- 
mixed evil. 

I say, then, that too little is done for the hap- 
piness of the boys at a reformatory. No home, no 
love, no play, no pleasures, no freedom, no pro- 
perty, no character, no name even, — none of 
these things, emphatically none, but as far as 
poesible the very contrary. On the per- contra 
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Bide of this heavy catalogue of evil we have only to 
set a pure, sweet, innocent life of honest industry, . 
spent in tilling the soil according to the original 
design' of sacred nature. That is to say, they 
are not altogether unhappy, because they are 
good, but they have little enough else to make 
them happy ; enforcedly good, but* accepting the 
enforced goodness with the ready cheerfulness 
and alacrity with which boyhood ever accommo- 
dates itself to the inevitable, and therefore making 
it, at least for the time being, not adventitious 
but personal. We have here a good foundation, 
but nothing more. Unless you fix them, the 
colours will scarcely last. But once make these 
poor young creatures happy, and glad surprise 
and love will spring from happiness ; and from 
love, true goodness that will endure for ever. 
The dung, restored to the soil has once more 
become wholesome meat and vegetables. 

To the natural lawful supremacy of good over 
evil there is absolutely no limit at a reformatory. 
Unfortunately, however, though there are sharp 
penalties enough for faults, the rewards of good 
conduct are but inefficient, and wholly inade- 
quate to act upon dull and sluggish not to say 
half -brutalized, and, except for evil, all but ab- 
solutely undeveloped intelligences. But boys 
are most keenly fond of pleasure, and obstinate 
in yielding to punishment only just as much as 
they must, even as in -*Esop's fable of the tra- 
veller who did but wrap himself up in his cloak 
when the cold wind blew round him, but threw 
his cloak quite away beneath the midday sun. 
Less often needing the whip of correction than 
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the spur of praise and the pat of fondness, they 
will not 

« • 

" Worship the devil for his burning throne ." 

The meekest little fellow alive will do nothing 
Tor a master he dislikes, but he will be the willing 
3lave, without reward and without menace, of 
the hero he has set up to worship. If boys are 
not heroes themselves, they are at any rate the 
next best thing, true and loyal hero-worshippers 
bo the death. All this no doubt holds good 
most absolutely of the best class of boys, but it 
holds good more or less of all, even the very 
worst. Even when the devil has got most ab- 
solute possession of a boy, he cannot eradicate 
this virtue, he can only pervert and misdirect it ; 
nay their immortal historiographer, with " their 
thousand crimes," allows the very devils them- 
selves this "one" last, not redeeming, but, 
because perverted and misdirected, past hope 
damning -virtue." 

And of this, the rough horn-fisted master of 
the model reformatory school at Ardross, was 
only too depressingly conscious, but what he 
could do, he did. All the private property he 
could devise for his boys they had. The pigs 
that they fed they themselves ate; and the 
vegetables and bread and what not, each out 
of his own especial rood. And one boy was 
richer than another according as he worked 
harder, and had stripes and badges and public 
honours and smiling commendations, and was 
blandly patted and stroked and called by his 
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Christian name, and got flowers from the maatert " 
garden, and sweetmeats and coppers and play- 
things, and was allowed to keep this little pet 
and that, a sparrow, mouse, frog, and the liie» 
and to go out, and enjoyed divers other privi- 
leges. And from tenderly commiserating their, 
forlorn condition, he grew not only to love them, 
and love them dearly, too, bnt to be proud, ay, 
and very proud of them. Their daily cold-water 
bath, the first thing before daybreak all the year 
round, made their pure, fresh, wholesome skm0 
shine with such a clear and glossy red and 
white ; the orderly neatness of their persona set 
off their humble garb of drab fustian to such 
advantage ; they were in such blooming health, 
through the pious tenderness with which, from. 
their first waking in the morning till they we» 
all fast asleep in their beds at .night, he looked 
after them ; and never, either sleeping or waking, 
let them out of his presence. In spite of tfo 
indispensably strict and rigorous discipline of 8* 
reformatory system of education, they were eveir 
so bright and lively, and overflowing with animal 
spirits (being, as I have said, so strong an4 
healthy) ; and when they were let loose for * 
holiday, so bold and merry and full of play; 
they grew so sturdy and active on constant 
open-air labour and plain and homely diet ; and 
the farmers all about were consequently so glad 
to have them to work for them, especially being 
so well trained as they were to cheerful, implicit 
submission to authority, and so much in awe of 
the reception that awaited them when they came 
back home if they had not behaved themselves. 
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Bat the fact is, there was rarely, or never, any 

occasion to administer the rod to any of them, 

©xcept, indeed, sometimes on their first coming 

to .Ardross. Amongst the new-comers some of 

tie worst certainl/did get a sound flogging 

flo^w and then daring their first three months 

or go — after that they either got well broken 

*&* or were sent away to the 'tench (penitentiary) 

aa incorrigible; but amongst the old boys, a 

hogging was very, very rare, and was thought a 

s^cL disgrace and intensely dreaded as such. For 

thLoy all of them returned his love with true boyish 

M^tlour ; indeed, they did love him dearly, better 

Jfo-&n anything else in the world (there was not, 

tt^cleed, much felse for them to love in a world 

I'fa^t had been so cold and neglectful to them), 

rt* pleased them so, and flattered their all but 

e ^fcinct pride in themselves so agreeably to think' 

*b^t he that theyjoved and honoured so, should, 

a ^ I have said, be " proud, ay, and very proud," 

°^ such boys as they. Therefore they put them- 

8 ^Xves into his tands unreservedly to do as he 

^Ould with, and worshipped him with their bodies 

^"xth childlike reverence, doing willingly and 

^ith their might whatever he would have them 

^Oj and though it was ever so dull and irksome, 

taking pleasure in doing it, with all a simple 

Schoolboy's confiding loyalty, and a desolate 

orphan's tender yearning to win a father's heart 

from him by doing so. And his children were 

Kttle princes and princesses amongst them. 

Thus they grew up with him ; and when they 
left him, they each received a few acres of the 
rough uncultivated land (just beyond the farm 
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they bad been drudging upon bo long) opon 
which to build a cottage aa best they could, with 
all their old mates and chums to help them, and 
to marry and rear a family. And when they 
' were big enough, they took iliiJi 1 boys to him to 
do him homage, and a National School was built 
for them; and he taught in it. And they did 
him htuable reverence all the days of their lives 
for hie goodness to them in the dear old limes 
when they wero happy boya with him, albeit 
undergoing reformatory discipline. 

I Bee no reason why boys at a reformatory 
should not in some such fashion as this be 
happy, nay, very happy ; but I fear they seldom 
or never an ; and, if not happy then not loving, 
and if neither happy nor loving then at best 
only "stupidly good," aa Milton says of the 
very devil himself, showing of how little true 
worth such goodness is. 

In the world virtue may succumb and vice 
triumph, but in the school this never need nor 
should be so, but where the schoolmaster dare 
' not do his duty, lest- weak and ignorant parents 
should remove the boy, or not recommend 
others, through his revengeful tale-bearing (w 
much, by the way, for the schoolboy honour, 
about which you crow so loudly), much evil is 
apt to be tacitly connived at, and the rule of 
love, religion, and virtue is but very imperfect. 
And this is the great advantage of reformatories 
and industrial schools in dealing with boys of an 
inferior type. 

There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to pr* 
vent the master there from making the go°a 
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oys happy, and punishing the bad boys ever 
lore and more sharply until they are either 
onverted to a better state of mind, or, if they 
r ill not be persuaded, are expelled to " The 
'ench " (the one penal school or penitentiary I 
r ould have set apart for the very worst and 
lost incorrigible class of boys), where the 
rudgery should be piteously hard and inces- 
mt, the fare worse than Spartan in its joyless 
lainness, and the scourge never out of the drill- 
argeant's hands. 

But at present, like the poor boys at Christ's 
[ospital, they look through the iron bars of 
leir dungeon, and loll against the walls, or lie 
stlessly down upon the turfless ground, and 
ut few care to attempt to play, even when they 
ave a holiday, and they have no lively sensa* 
ions from yearns end to year's end, except those 
f pain when they are being caned or birched. 

Whereas, on the contrary, they should be 
tappy as long, as they are good, and politely ad- 
Iressed as long as they are dutiful and obedient, 
,nd free as air as long as they are amenable to 
liscipline, exactly as all other boys should be ; 
)ut, contrariwise they should pass through all 
boyish grades of punishment, and have all pos- 
sible forewarnings of the punishments that await 
them in after manhood, of which these are but 
the shadows. Mayhew's " London Prisons/' 
and other such books, should be boiled down 
uito a small manual with coloured plates ; and, 
in the different punishment cells, should be 
jtuck up grim dreadful woodcuts, enough to 
Make one's flesh creep, of life at " The Tench" 

M 
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and at the hulks — the rod, the whipping-post, 
and the cat-o'-ninetails; the cropping, the 
cold bath, and the solitary cell; the treadnol, 
the gangwork, and the convict graves. 

Snch "milk for babes," so well adapted far 
the meanest capacity, would hare more efa* 
than a thousand lectures. But now, alas ! there 
is no exact antidote provided far such debnre 
romances as "Jack Sheppard" and "Dick 
Turpin/' and other fike mischievous works. 

♦ * * * * * 

****** 



Section II. — Our Industrial Schools. 

m 

We too much confound our industrial schools 
and our reformatories. An industrial school is 
only for the children of vicious and depraved 
parents, who have themselves not sinned at all, 
save from want, neglect, and ignorance. A 
reformatory is for boys themselves vicious or 
depraved, who have either been expelled from 
national school, orphanage, or industrial school, 
or have been committed to it for an offence for 
which they would have been so expelled. 



Section III. — Our Homes and Orphanages. 

A stitch in time saves nine is a popular say- 
ing that is passing true of charity. A hundred 
pounds well laid out is a perfect treasure & 
charity. It will give us a whole household of 
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ouiig creatures of our own rank of life restored 
o all the innocent happiness of unreflecting 
hildhood, and even a few shillings sometimes 
t11 greatly help and even save a poor family 
torn going to pieces, each child in which when 
is father cues, or is incapacitated through want, 
ill cost from twenty to thirty pounds or more a 
ear at a refuge or orphanage. So half-a-crown 
week carefully distributed amongst our shoe- 
lacks and crossing-sweeps, conditional on their 
btending the district ragged -school, will go 
)me way towards saving some half-dozen poor 
ttie wretches from starvation ; but it is barely 
sixth of the sum necessary to maintain one boy 
b a home. For with £2,400 the conductors 
ill report that they have been able to receive 
ut sixty boys. 

Surely if private adventure were more en- 
ouraged, more could be done than this. If we 
ave a collegiate education offered for twenty 
ounds a year, we might expect an industrial 
ne for fifteen pounds, and a reformatory one, 
Brribly pinching and austere, as it of necessity 
hould and must be, and in actual point of fact 
iways is, for even less. Otherwise, here as 
Isewhere, local is greatly preferable to central 
iharity. 

The fact is, that most of our great central 
charities advertise a great deal too much, which 
rf course is so much clear loss to the already too 
scanty resources of public charity. 



* * 
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SCCTKHT IV. — Boarding out. 

I» a pauper orphan boy is boarded out with 
a worthy ledger, woodcutter, ploughman, or 
the like, without boys in his family, or with 
ho family at all, and the boy takes his name, 
and is ipsofaeto adopted with all the rights aod 
duties of a child, with due parochial supervision, 
it is the. happiest thing possible for the boy, 
and the cheapest for the State, — much cheaper 
than keeping him at either orphanage, or work- 
house, or industrial school, and every way mors 
in accordance with nature. But there should be 
no other children of the same sex, except, it may 
be, other orphans, and the adoption must be per- 
manently binding both on adopter and adoptee. 
And thiB appears the correct solution of that 
most interesting problem : What are we to do 
with our orphan boys, and our boys that are vir- 
tually orphans — the children of worthless parents! 
If they have no parents, or if their parents 
abandon or cannot maintain them, seek out uncles, 
and aunts, and grandparents, that, for a certain 
weekly payment, can and will. But if they have 
no natural guardians whatever, then search out 
respectable peasants that have no boys of their 
own, and are willing, nay, perhaps yearning, to 
have some to be tho future husbands of their 
girls, and the stay of tbeir old age, if they have 
only a quite reasonably moderate weekly pay- 
ment with them. 

Orphanages, homs, and refuges of all kinds 
have this one great weak point, that they do 
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Hot sufficiently appeal to the selfish motives of 
the conductors for their success. In this respect, 
indeed, they are much worse than boarding- 
schools. Moreover, religion towards God is their 
guiding motive — love towards man being an 
accessory only — which is much as if I should 
write with my feet, like the late lamented Miss 
Biffin, and only use my hands to steady them. 
Bat who shall look after the adopting parents ? 

Answer, the national schoolmaster of the district. 

• 

To him the children belong. He is answerable 
for them to the inspectors. And should respect- 
able adopting parents not be found, with him 
should they board, for the national school is 
the national orphanage of every parish. But 
at orphanages, &c, the master should be paid 
(even as the national schoolmaster and the adopt- 
ing parents) in such a way that it should be to 
his interest to have as many children under his 
care as possible. And in all cases the school 
inspector must report both by subsequent pub- 
lic examination that the child is well taught and 
Cared for, and by previous private examination 
that he is also contented and happy, except 
in so far as he is otherwise by his own, at least 
self -admitted, if not even sincerely repented of, 
misconduct. Nor should counter-accusations be 
listened to. Still less should he be exposed to 
implacable vengeance. But once at least, if he 
wishes it, he should be allowed to change 
peasant home for industrial school, or vice versa. 
Lastly, the duties of the individual in all 
matters of charity are strictly supplementary to 
those of the State : firstly, to care for the parent for 
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the child's sake, and for the child's for his own,— 
in other worda to ward off orphanage; secondly, 
to care for the orphan. These are the mort 

sacred duties, and they should be personally 
administered, both for the gratification to our- 
selves that we ought to feel, and also for the 
greater efficiency. And this may be . done most 
conveniently and pleasantly throngh the school 
by consulting with the schoolmaster. He can 
best suggest how we should spend our money, 
upon what and upon whom. 



e^MIS* 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

"A free country should be an enlightened country, or its 
best sentiments become a peril to it, and there is room to 
fear that its rights surpassing its lights, it will go astray in 
its most legitimate exercise of diem." — V. Cousin. 

"I would have a school in every parish, a grammar- 
school in every borough, and a college in every city." — 
Jo?n Knox. 



Section I. — The Master's Social Status. 

It is pernicious enough that the schoolmaster 
should appear before his children as the mere 
menial tool of the rector, who only shows him- 
self to degrade him; they should know of nothing 
above him. And this we get from our national 
education being so wholly in the hands of the 
clergy. 

Nor is it good that the military should be so 
gay in the eyes of unthinking boys, nor that he 
that teaches the tongue should be the head-, 
master; he that teaches morals should be the head- 
master, and the teacher of the tongue should be 
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under his control. And the soldier, the t 
sergeant, should be the menial band. If the 
children of every national school saw brute force 
thus ever the respectful servant of reason, it 
would do them good, I think. And none but h< 
should inflict stripes on the master's fiat. 



Section II.— The Time Table. 

At a national school, conducted on the best 
principles at present known, the hours of attend- 
ance should be from nine a.m. till four p.m., 
with an hour and a half for dinner, and a quarter 
of an hour in the morning, and a quarter in the 
afternoon, for play. First of all should come 
singing, and the night lessons — some half a 
dozen sums, a table of w r eighfcs and measures, 
and a column of " spellings " learnt off by heart 
Next the Scripture reading-lesson, each boy in 
the class taking a verse in his turn of one or 
more chapters, and then Bibles shut and the 
whole class stiffly questioned. Then arithmetic 
Then play-ground. Then, on re-assembling, a 
singing-lesson, and then writing until dinner-time- 
After dinner, grammar and geography or his- 
tory lessons ; then playground again. Then a 
simple reading -lesson on moral and political 
philosophy, with copious mutual questioning 
(the boys questioning the master during the 
reading, and the master questioning them in his 
turn afterwards), a spelling-bee, and the setting 
of the night-lessons (the method of working the 
sums required being now once more explained), 
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and singing. Besides all this there should be 
blank maps, English composition, elementary 
science, elocution, drawing, painting, and model- 
ling. 



Section III. — Expulsion. 

If a boy's conduct and other marks are habi- 
tually below the minimum, I would have him 
sent to a boarding-school. If from a national 
school, to an industrial school; if from a 
grammar-school, to a middle-class boarding- 
school, or boarding-school for gentlemen's sons, 
as the case may be. Thus the boarding-school, 
alike for rich and poor, should have, not the 
pick, but the scum. But on the contrary, on 
doing' extra' well a boy should have an exhibition 
to a school of a higher grade. But on being 
expelled from the day-school upon the report of 
the master, and by the vote of the committee, 
for certain grave offences, or general depravity, 
the boy should be sent to a Lycseum (or Govern- 
ment boarding-school). But on being expelled 
from the national school he should be sent to 
the county reformatory, whence, if still utterly 
incorrigible, he should yet once more, for the 
last time, be transferred to "The Tench" 
(vide p. 161, line 4). And parents of all classes 
with worthless boys, under seventeen or eighteen, 
should be allowed to send them to one or the 

other of the above schools. 

****** 

No boy should be allowed to leave school be- 
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fore fourteen, without first passing a final exami- 
nation to the snt i^hiction of the Government 
inspector. Government should expect every boj 
to pass this examination previously to completing 
his fifteenth year, when ho Bhould no longer be 
permitted to attend the school. 

A boy under sixteen, if not at school, on 
commission of a public offence, should be sent 
to an industrial school; but if still at school, 
ho should be punished there us a boy. But no 
boy under sixteen should be sent to prison under 
any pretence whatever. A boy that begs or 
steals from want or ignorance should be sent to 
an industrial school ; but if from depravity, to a 
. reformatory. But if he be already at school, 
stripes will suffice for a first offence, but for a 
second, removal, lest the other boys should be con- 
taminated. Lastly (on proving utterly past hope, 
incorrigible at " The Tench," as well as every- 
where else), the boy should forfeit his passage 
out to the colonies, and bo sink on thus Jtnaliy 
failing in his educational probation into the heu 
of this world, total privation of liberty for life on 
the public works ; for, why should such hideous 
abortions of nature ever be let loose to prey 
upon society ? Morally insane as they are, they 
should be shut up as such. For prevention is 
better than punishment. And why should they 
ever have a chance of doing those things they 
certainly will do ? 
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Section IV. — Income and Expenditure. 

When the Church of England has been finally 
disestablished and disendowed, the funds ac- 
cruing therefrom would amply maintain " a 
school in every parish." There are hardly any 
parishes so small as not to have at least a dozen 
boys old enough, and not too old, to go to 
school. And, indeed, a near national school is 
much more essential than a near church, for 
church is only once a week, but it is cruel to 
compel a very little boy to walk the same weary 
distance four times a day. 

But where the parish is so small as not even to 
supply as many as a dozen boys, there should be 
no national school. The church should be con- 
verted into an infant - school, the churchyard 
into their little playground, the parsonage into 
a farmhouse, and the parish annexed to the ad- 
joining one. But even the very smallest hamlets 
in Dorsetshire want an infant-school : both be- 
cause infants can toddle but a very little distance 
at a stretch, and, also, because they do not re- 
quire so large a choice of companions as bigger 
boys,; and for a third reason ; in infancy sex is 
nothing, so girls, not less than boys, should ever 
find a place a.t an infant, though may be not 
necessarily at a national school. 

Of course, if the rich sent their children to a 
boarding-school that altogether ignored State 
inspection, they would lose even the so much 
per annum granted by the State towards the 
education of each male child. Albeit at an en- 
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dowed gram mar- school j under due Government 
control, twice or thrice as much should he 
allowed, and at a coilegiate-school eight or nine 
times as much. 

Each parish should elect its own schoolmaster. 



Let education at the national school be purely 
undenominational. What do simple hoys care 
for or want with these subtle distinctions? 
and they should never bo allowed to see their 
honoured master overcrowed on his own dung- 
hill, which he must needs be, if anything beyond 
the most elementary and universally admitted 
truths of religion be made a subject- Let the 

eriest superintend tho religion of his people os 
b will, and teach the catechism of it at the 
Sunday-school; but let him not priest-ride the 
national school as now. But while he has the 
spiritual, let the master have the temporal power, 
and let Church and State be for ever divided, 
both in the school and the world. 

There are three different grades of schools. 
1, For boys that can stay on to eighteen or nine- 
teen. 2, For boys that can but stay till fifteen 
or sixteen. 3. Till but from twelve to fourteen. 
Exhibitions to help those in a lower grade, if 
deserving, to mount up to and be supported at 
a higher. All men are born equal. Boys, there- 
fore, are all equal, or should be, as far as the 
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law can make them. Teachers in all cases 
should be liable to dismissal, but, on a pension 
after serving a certain time, except on dismissal 
for crime or dishonest practices, or wilful breach 
of trust. 

Regular and systematic school examinations 
are, of course, indispensable, as are also night- 
schools for such boys as, having left school to 
go to work, are, nevertheless, desirous to keep 
up their studies ; also for the grossly ignorant, 
who, being too old to attend school, are yet not 
so doubly ignorant of their ignorance as to be 
ashamed to learn. . 

Whilst all the boys that had not absolutely 
forfeited it by gross misconduct or non-attend- 
ance, partook of the annual school-treat or day 
in the country, a day at the seaside might be 
reserved as a special reward for the elite. And 
mpre than one school might join in it. Thus 
the good and gentle lads, from all quarters of 
the land, would enjoy a delightful intercom- 
munion, and their teachers an opportunity, not 
less pleasant than profitable, of comparing notes 
together, with a view, thereby, to the better dis- 
charge hereafter of the sacred functions they 
have taken upon themselves. 
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Section V. — Educational Equality. 






How shall we bring the poor and the rich to- 
gether ? The schoolroom, the church, and the 
army form, in educated nations, the common- 
ground on which all citizens meet and loam to 
be patriots. All classes are educated, all diffe- 
rences reconciled; there is everywhere one work, 
one common feeling, one community ; even in 
the very camp itself the poor become gentle 
and self-respecting, the rich considerate anil 
brotherly ; every one is raised, no on© lowered. 

To the poor scholar the school should be the 
bright and pure ideal of liis life ; the interior of 
the school should represent the ideal of a happy 
home. 

If the dream of universal equality is ever any 
way permissible, it must surely be at school, ere 
the superiority of one boy and the inferiority of 
another have been tested. There is but one thing 
more levelling — the grave. Give all a chance on 
entering life of rising from the very lowest to 
the very highest sphere, from the workhouse, 
and industrial school, nay, even the very refor- 
matory itself, to Harrow, Eton, and Westminster, 
and ultimately the university, the church, the 
bar, the army, the civil service, and what not. 
But the total disassociation of classes in our 
present method of boarding and public school 
education is simply the most unnatural, the most 
abhorrent to humanity of all our social evils. 
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Section VI. — A Dream of Utopia. 

The only method to teach boys to be good is to 
make them innocently happy. In the looming 
future the fancy of the philanthropist already 
pictures to itself the schools of the metropolis all 
grouped round the parks, and a million or so 
'of boys and girls of all ages playing about in 
them at every possible variety of game — jump- 
ing, dancing, running, leaping, tumbling about, 
singing, shouting, whistling, laughing, chattering 
incessantly, screaming with rapture, the ever- 
lasting buzzing and whirring going right through 
one s ears, enough to stun one, to say nothing 
of the drums and fifes, and flutes and pipes, 
and horns and trumpets, and sackbuts and cym- 
bals and dulcimers, and all kinds of music of 
the volunteer, military, and amateur (musical, 
club, association, and other) bands, adult and 

• juvenile, and penny whistles; and the sweet 
melancholy ring of hoops upon the pavement, 

1 and perambulators and velocipedes innumerable ; 
and the zoological and botanical gardens open 
for a halfpenny (a child likes to give something) 
all the livelong day to them, and the super- 
numerary increase theirs to keep to gladden 
their dingy homes; and innumerable naked 
boys and drawered youths bathing all over the 
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Thames (now pellucid as glass and well stocked 
with fish) and the various canals and other arti- 
ficial waters ; and little things with their nurses 
— a pretty sight — dabbling in the pure fountains 
of Charing Cross and other places ; and skating 
and sliding, and boating and fishing, in hopes of 
catching a trout or eel for dear mamma's break- 
fast sometimes (to say nothing of sticklebacks 
and minnows and other small fish) ; and balloons, 
and Punch and Judies, and organs and trom- 
bones and bagpipes, and mimiekings and antick- 
ings of charlatans and mummers ; and troops of 
excursionists at a halfpenny a mile on all the rail- 
way lines in every direction; and the loper 
running out of town for a day, with his sweet- 
heart, for a breath of pure air in luscious soli- 
tude ; and schoolboys going daily to school right 
out into the beautiful country; and merry, rest- 
less urchins sailing their boats in our public foun- 
tains, and chalking oat rings aud digging holes 
for marbles, and making the stupid, ngly lions 
and horses of bronze useful at last with their 
beautiful young gymnastic feats, and no. "Bob- 
bies" making a public nuisance of themselves; 
and the variegated flowers and luscious fruits of 
our public squares and gardens ; and cricket and 
football and kite-flying, and what not — in ' all 
a sweeter scene than that of Paradise. Yes, in 
manhood perhaps we cannot, bat in boyhood cer- 
tainly we can, make .the goodness and happiness, 
the misconduct and the suffering of each boy 
vary exactly proportionately; little trifling re- 
wards at every tiff and turn, but punishments 
comparatively very seldom, for not only hare 
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•ewards far more influence than punishments, 
iven as heaven is more strong than hell, but boys 
hemselves also are good, as a rule, and mis- 
»ehave, at worst, only occasionally — are (in other 
rords) rather on God's side than the devil's as 
et. Hence the best form of punishment is 
ather negative than positive, rather the with- 
rawal of privileges than the infliction of 
lenalties. 

Oh that the people of this great metropolis 
•illy knew how to make the most of their ad- 
antages : — 

" Thrice happy if their happiness they knew, 
And to the 'longings of their peace were true." 

t might then be the gayest and brightest city 
a the world, instead of the most dismal and 
orlorn. § 

Never were our public parks designed for the 
rim, finicking, stuck-up things they are now, 
rat that the young, as well as the old, should 
ake their pleasure in them without restraint on 
, large, as in our public squares and gardens 
n a small, scale on weekdays; reserving the 
ountless pleasures of the suburbs for Sundays. 
Jut now the parks are admittedly gloomy in 
rinter, and still more so in autumn, and even in 
he height of summer, to my taste, much too 
Drmal, and (suggestive as they are of the most 
tupid waste of human happiness, -by their utter 
•resent perversion from their native ends) to a 
ruly philanthropic heart even melancholy. And 
rink and' fanaticism between them taint our 
uburban excursions of a Sunday. 

N 
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The troublosomeness of the boys and the vices 
of the youth in our large towns, and in London 
especially, are in great measure attributable to 
the miserable inadequacy of cheap or gra- 
tuitous innocent reemitions provided for them. 
"Where are their free public libraries and gym- 
nastic grounds ? How restricted and fleabitten 
is their bathing ! Even the fish and the little 
birds are closely preserved now. Nothing is 
left them but drink and vice. Middle age is 
so forgetful, and wealth go selfish. 

Section VII. — Compulsory Education. 

All boys from seven to fourteen should be 
compelled to go to school. If they have no 
parents, and neither grandfather nor uncle will 
adopt them, they should be boarded out. If 
their parents neglect to send them, they should 
be sent to an industrial school ; if they are con- 
victed of theft, arson, dangerous mischief, or the 
like, they should be sent to a reformatory, their 
parents in either case to pay so much for them. 



All children found in the streets not usefully 
employed for their living, should be carried to 
the nearest industrial home, there to be main- 
tained and educated at the public expense to 
fourteen. Parents should be punished, also, for 
deserting children under seven ; bat, when they 
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have supported them so long, they have a right 
to be released from any further charge of them. 
They are henceforth no more the children of 
.their natural parents, but of the State ; the 
children of the home are their only kinsfolk; 
and at the end of their schooling they should be 
sent to the colonies. 

•J* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^T^ ^9^ 

* ^fa ^M ^fa ^M »-Jf* 

^^* ^^% ^^* ^^* ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^A -fj» ^^ 

^^ ^^' ^^ ^1 ^P ^^ 

Compulsory education has precisely the same 
justification as the whole body of our laws and 
ordinances for the observance of Sunday, — that 
the tender parent may not be ruinously under- 
sold by the unfeeling, in the terrible competi- 
tion of poverty, lie poor parent who sends 
his child to school is at a ruinous disadvantage, 
compared with the parent who sends his child 
to work, just as the religious working man 
would be at a ruinous disadvantage compared 
with the irreligious one, were all the laws that 
regulate the observance of the Sunday to be 
repealed. Hence comes almost universal ig- 
norance, since in the present terrible over- 
competition for work at the lowest possible rate 
of wages, the poor cannot afford to lose their 
children's earnings; whereas, if those children 
were kept at school till they had attained, at 
least, a certain minimum standard of education, 
avefry great stimulus would be given thereto, 
not only because it would be universal, but be- 

n2 
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cause parents would have a material selfish 
terost in the intellectual progress of their children. 
At the same time, wages would rise, not only 
through the removal of so many precocious little 
'labourers, but also through the decrease of over- 
population, due to the removal of the present 
unnatural stimulus thereto — I mean children 
being made to pay for the existence they have 

'been cheated into by being reduced to the abject 
thraldom of ignorance, and bred up to be, too 
often, in the long run, burdens upon, if not pests 
to, society. And for a third reason also, since, 
if our labourers received the same advantages 

■ of a sound, technical education as the correspond- 
ing class on the Continent, their work would 
be much more valuable, and they would not 
compete at a disadvantage, as now, in the 
markets of their own country, with the care- 
fully trained, technical skill of foreign workmen. 
That some parents care not for education is no 
more an argument against compulsory education 
than that some parents care not for religion is 
one against compulsory seventh-day observance, 
since in both cases they exercise their private 
liberty to the public prejudice. 



Section VIII.— The Bagged School. 
Would the decently clad children of the poor 
that now pay their twopence and threepence 
weekly amalgamate satisfactorily with the ragged 
urchins that at present pay nothing, and would 
only go to school because compelled ? Nothing 
could possibly be more cruel, unjust, and per- 
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nicious, than thus to shoot the street into the 
schoolroom, whither these poor little lambe have 
fled from thence, as into a fold for shelter. 

A gentleman would object to his sons being 
thus compelled to herd with the sons of petty 
shopkeepers at a middle-class London day- 
school, but they would not be anything like 
such bad companions for his son, as our little 
city arabs must necessarily be for the child of 
honest labour. His son would but learn from 
them to drop his A's, and to spit and slouch 
and laugh ungracefully, but the child of the 
poor mechanic would learn from the child of 
the degraded outcast of society to curse, and 
swear, and take God's name in vain, and lie, 
and steal. 

Hence the absolute necessity of ragged schools, 
open gratis for the refuse of society, quite apart 
from the innocent, happy national school, where 
the boys pay their twopence and threepence 
weekly. Of course the boy whom only poverty 
debars from the school of the higher grade 
should have his expenses paid there (including, 
N. B., a genteel suit of spick-and-span best 
clothes for Sunday-school. For dress has not 
its least influence over the soft, unformed minds 
of boys) just as the worthy poor labourer's son 
should have his expenses paid at grammar-school, 
and the worthy poor curate's son his at college. 
Poverty should never debar any one from the 
very highest and most expensive form of edu- 
cation, but only unworthiness. Alas, that the 
very contrary rule should hold good at present ! 
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Section IX. — The Religious Question. 

The boy only understands and can only require 
religion in its very simplest form, even as lie 
learns it best at his dear mother's knee in happy 
infancy ; there cannot, therefore, be the slightest 
real question of the sects in his elementary train- 
ing at the primary school. The schoolmaster 
should teach him his religion in the simplest 
possible form, as agreed upon by all the sects 
under the sun, no need either of parson or dis- 
senting minister interloping, than which nothing 
can be more objectionable, degrading him in the 
eyes of his little scholars. If anything further 
is to be attempted, that is no affair of the State, 
and should form no part of the week-day routine 
of tho school; but how. anything further fails, 
we know by the incalculable mischief done by 
the terrible seventh-day miseries of the Sunday- 
school. The Bible, and the obvious teachings 
of the Bible ; the schoolmaster and nothing but 
the schoolmaster — no rector, vicar or curate, 
visiting or intermeddling ; with this simple pro- 
gramme, the religious difficulty is a chimera with 
which I have not the very smallest sympathy. 
The schoolmaster, not acted upon by the profes- 
sional prejudices of the clergyman and his clique 
in the school committee, is most unlikely to give 
reasonable cause of offence to any parents of any 
sect whatever : if only the State ordains that he 
shall, as far as may be, confine himself to the 
universally admitted truths of Christianity, he 
is unlikely, in the extreme, whatever his own 
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religions views may be, to go one whit beyond. 
The people who make so mnch fuss about the 
religions difficulty seem entirely to forget what 
boys are, and schoolmasters, too, in their normal 
state. The schoolmaster who disappoints these 
just and reasonable expectations is necessarily 
unsuited for boys, and 'not fit to be a school- 
master. And what poor miserable imbecile 
cyphers must those parents be whose entire re- 
ligious influence is insufficient to counteract the 
expression of contrary opinions that may now 
and then escape him in his honest fervour!. 
What A man he must be, and what dummies 
they I Oh, shame, shame, shame upon all such 
parents ! They have hardly a right to any 
opinions at all, much less to force them upon 
their babes. 

" Whatsoever is not read in Holy Scripture, 
nor can be proved thereby," the Church of .Eng- 
land in not standing by its own article to " re- 
quire but this of any man," has stamped itself 
as unfit to be trusted with an unsectarian system 
of pure and simple Bible- Christian education.* 
But the lay schoolmaster depending for his social 
status, nay, his daily bread, upon the well liking 
of the parents and the progress of the children, 
not in learning only but also in good manners 
and morals, and the technical knowledge requisite 
for their walk in life, and the Government in- 
spector's report thereon, is, surely, in no danger 

* Dull reader, don't make a mistake : I am not disputing 
the abstract truth of any of the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
only their provability from " Holy Scripture." 
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of bo tnoiagiessiog. Nor should he be excluded 
too rifforonflh- from all religions talk with them, 
for unless re > be all "a cunningly devised 
fable/' we should exclude bo all but the veriest. 
dead dogs wad walking ghosts of the three R'e. 
If Christianity be, indeed, true, a really good 
schoolmaster must needs be a temperately re- 
ligions man. Only let Government set down ita 
will on all points in a book for his guidance, 
and then if 1 fails in any of these, there is the 
school committee to summon, admonish, and, jif 
need be, dismiss him, though not without due 
power of appeal to the central Board of Educa- 
tion at Whitehall. But let him not have a mac 
for his superior, but only the law, which is the 
superior of us all. For the 'said book should 
restrict their proceedings neither less nor more 
than his. 

Section X, — The Government Education Bill. 

By this bill the whole of England and Wales 

is divided 'into school districts, consisting of one 
or more parishes. The School Boards are elected 
by the ratepayers of the several districts ; they, 
in their turn, elect the schoolmaster "to hold 
office during their pleasure," and they may, if 
they phase, make bye-laws requiring the parente 
of children not less than five years old, nor more 
than thirteen, to cause their children to attend 
school, unless there is some "reasonable excuse " 
to the contrary. 

When a child is nnder efficient instruction in 
some other manner, or when the absence from 
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school arises from sickness, or any unavoidable 
cause, or when there is no public elementary 
school within three miles by the nearest road, 
or when a child is between ten and thirteen, 
and the inspector certifies him to have reached 
a certain standard of education, to be specified 
in the bye-laws, these and no others are to be 
deemed " reasonable excuses." 

The Educational Department sees that there 
is proper school education in the several dis- 
tricts; for this purpose the School Boards are 
bound to furnish annual returns. It also ap- 
points inspectors to inquire into the accuracy 
and completeness of the said returns, and into 
the efficiency and suitability of schools included 
in or improperly omitted therefrom ; and lastly, 
and chiefly, to examine the scholars in the said 
schools, but it has no power whatever to compel 
attendance therein. 

The 'religious observance and instruction are 
only to occupy the beginning or end or both of 
the meetings of the school, according to a time- 
table to be kept permanently and conspicuously 
affixed in every schoolroom. 

No religious catechism or religious formulary, 
distinctive of any particular denomination, may 
be taught in the school. 

And no child can be required, as a condition 
of admission, to attend any Sunday-school, or 
place of religious worship, or religious observ- 
ance or instruction in the school itself, if his 
parents object ; or to go to • school at all on 
any day set apart for religious observances by 
the religious body his parents belong to. 
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The School Board is empowered, with the 
consent of the Educational Department, to bor- 
row money on the security of the school fund 
and local rate for the provision or enlargement 
of a school-house, or to purchase land com- 
pulsorily for the erection thereof. 

Also, as the Educational Department may order 
the election of a School Board, if a school be 
found anywhere necessary ; so with the sanction 
of the Educational Department, the School Board 
may discontinue the said school if it be found to 
be winecessary. 

The fees to be paid by the children attending 
the school are to be prescribed by the Board, 
with the consent of the Educational Depart- 
ment; they may also be remitted by the said 
Board in the case of any child whose parents, 
are unable to pay them through poverty. 

All expenses of the School Board (viz. the 
payment of the schoolmaster, clerk, treasurer, 
and other necessary officers; printing, stationery, 
and other necessary expenses) are to he paid 
out of a fund consisting of all moneys received 
as fees from scholars or granted by Parliament, 
or raised by loan, or acquired by endowment or 
voluntary contributions, or in any other way. 

The conditions of the annual Parliamentary 
grant for the maintenance of the different public 
elementary schools are: — (1.) That it shall not 
exceed the income of the school derived from 
other sources. (2.) That of the sum thus limited 
only so much shall be actually disbursed as shall 
represent the proportion to the whole school of 
the scholars who shall have satisfied the Govern- 
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ment inspector in respect of regularity of at- 
tendance, and proficiency in their secular studies. 

Lastly, the Educational Department must 
every year lay before the Houses of Parliament 
a report of their proceedings during the said 
year. 

Such is a concise* digest of this celebrated bill; 
and this is what I mean in Chapter II., Section 7, 
by recommending " the law of the land to be 
hereafter published under the express supervision 
of both Houses of Parliament in one small port- 
able volume." For if a bill, occupying in the 
original some 120 duodecimo pages, can be con- 
densed, without any real loss, into so small a 
space as the foregoing, so could the whole law of 
the land be condensed into a moderate-sized 
volume, so that none may hereafter sin in ig- 
norance. But, for minute details, the originals 
would still have to be edited in the compactest 
form possible. And this, too, affords us a valuable . 
hint for the school also. A moderate-sized pam- 
phlet would give the parents all minute par- 
ticulars, whilst a clearly-printed and elegantly- 
framed chart, ' " permanently and conspicuously 
affixed in every schoolroom," would sufficiently 
serve to instruct the boys in their duty, and the 
several penalties annexed to the neglect thereof. 

• 

Section XI. — Technical Education.* 

The first remarkable characteristic of Conti- 

* This section is mainly based on Mr. Scott Eussell's 
jrork on the subject. 
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nental education, as distinguished from our own, 
is its comprehensive method, its systematic de- 
velopment, and the admirable manner in which 
its arrangements are fitted to the special aims of 
practical life. Wurtemburg, with a population 
of 1,778,4-78 souls, one -twelfth of England, has 
a technical university, a college for masters sad 
foremen, separate colleges for agriculture, gar- 
dening, forestry, fanning, and farriery, eighty- 
eight grammar-schools and science -schools in 
country towns, also common elementary and 
industrial schools innumerable. 

Wretched as was the political system of 
Prussia, what has not its admirable system of 
education done for it ? Not by the magnitude 
of its countless armies, not by its wealth nor the 
multitude of its horsemen, wherein Austria vainly 
trusted, -and hoped to have overcome it thereby, 
but in spite of a barren and disjointed territory, 
by giving it the needle-gun and other scientific 
appliances, by making its citizens patriots and 
its soldiers citizens, it has enabled it to triumph, 
to the astonishment of mankind, over more war- 
like but less educated France, and raised it to 
the rank of the first state in Europe, whilst 
England, from the selfsame causes and no other, 
is gradually sinking to be, in proportion to its 
size, the very last. 
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Great was our pre-eminence amongst the 
nations in the National Exhibition of 1851, but 
where were we, alas ! in the International Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 ? And where are we now ? 
Simply nowhere. 



The mere mechanical workman stands no 
chance against one of cultivated taste ; and 
through our utter neglect of art-culture in every 
department of industry we are reduced to be 
"mere hewers of wood and drawers of water " 
for other nations; they leave us the coarse in- 
ferior stuff, and monopolize all that requires 
aught of taste or skill or scientific attainment. 
Our workmen complain with natural bitterness 
that the Continent is supplanting them in their 
own markets, and demand some form of pro- 
tection or other, as if that were any true remedy 
for -ignorance ; as if John Bull should say, " I 
cannot afford to pay for the technical education 
of my workpeople, but this I can and will do 
for them, I will buy of no other, however skilled 
his work, but theirs only will I invest my money 
in, however clumsy and inconvenient, through 
their never having received any technical edu- 
cation, and however scamped, through their 
never having received any moral education, but 
only the husks of religion and the knife and 
fork and plat§ of mental food — the three B/s 
only." The miserable subdivision of labour 
leading only to mechanical perfection, at the 
same time renders labour an unmixed misery, 
and could only coexist with the utter want of 
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all true technical education, and the art, taste, 
skill, and enthusiastic pride and love and energy 
in labour that it can alone call forth. 



We have no public libraries free of charge, 
and our people are too ignorant to derive any 
tut frivolous advantages from our public mu- 
seums. The Ilouse of Commons, which wil- 
lingly votes £25,000,000 a year for past, and 
£25,000,000 more for eoming wars, and 
£7,000,000 in all for what it calls the govern- 
ment of the country, grudges even £1,000,000 
for education, and thereby entails on the people 
a further cost of £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 i» 
year for crime and pauperism. (" For," say the 
Vedaa, "he that teaches not his son a trade, 
teaches him theft and beggary.") At the same 
time that workmen educated as on the Con- 
tinent in the practice of their own especial arts, 
earning, as they would do, at least double, the 
expense of their instruction would be discharged 
in a single year by the increase of wages thus 
obtained, constituting permanent national wealth 
of the most inestimable kind, instead of the pre- 
sent corresponding poverty. 
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There are six technical universities in Germany, 
and not so much as one in England. There are 
at least a hundred preparatory technical colleges 
in Germany for every school or college in Eng- 
land, of the smallest pretensions, of the kind. 
Of the lower class we have many, it is true, but 
of the higher none. In Germany every one is 
conipelled to acquire at school and college the 
technical knowledge of the calling to which he 
is destined hereafter, whather lawyer, divine, 
physician, schoolmaster, artist, or scientific man; 
whether mechanic, artisan, peasant, sailor, or 
what not. But in England 



But I would by no means have technical 
education confined to universities and colleges 
openly erected for the purpose : I would have 
it at every village school. Attached to every 
village school' I would have a model farm, 
on which the elder brothers of the school chil- 
dren should be labourers and the elder sisters 
in-door servants; and from them, under the able 
tutorship of their beloved master and mistress, the 
school-children should learn — the boys to guide 
the .plough, to ply the spade, to carve a plank ; 
the girls to make a dress, to cook a dish, to 



r 
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miud the baby. It should be their greatest 
pleasure and their chief reward to be thua really 
men aud women, though but in miuiature, with 
a view to future citizenship j and ladies and 
-gentlemen, in all essential particulars, with a 
view to future equality; aud brothers aud sisters 
with a view to the life beyond the grave. And 
liberty, equality, and fraternity upon their Union 
Jack : the first as citizens ; the second as of the 
gentle blood and breeding of Christ and Adam ; 
the third as the children of a common, all-wise, 
all -benevolent, and all-powerful God. 

Section XII. — Phonetism. 
Tbe advantages of Phonetism have been dis- 
puted by the paltry conceit and essentially 
vulgar love of superiority, no matter how un- 
fairly earned, that is the real primary source of 
nine-tenths of human suffering, but indeed even 
from the point of view in which they have been 
ordinarily regarded, they are immense; bat if we 
consider them in regard to the education of the 
lower classes, they are incalculable; so much so, 
that next (i^next) to the inventors of printing, 
the first unknown discoverer of phonetism may 
be regarded as perhaps the greatest benefactor 
to the human race since the days of Cadmus. 
Its advantages are in brief as follows : — 

1. Better even than " spelling without tears," 
spelling would no longer have to be learnt at 
all. 

2. Beading would be acquired in one-tenth 
part of the time. 
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3. The reading would not only be much 
sooner acquired, but it would be also much 
more fluent. 

4. The spelling, though unlearnt, would be 
absolutely uniform, whereas now, though learnt 
with much labour, it is not so. 

5. Bating the sweet provincial patois I should 
be the last to wish to see die out, every adult 
.would speak and pronounce his native tongue 

alike. 

6. Our words would be nearly as short 
again. 

7. Hence the reporter would easily keep pace 
with the speaker, and the hand with the brain of 
inspired genius. 

8. Books would (for the same reason as well 
as for others) be little more than half their pre- 
sent price. 

9. Even the educated adult would catch the 
meaning of his book much more readily, and 
the practised elocutionist would acquire three- 
fold skill, and could at once, read his author 
without stumbling, albeit, he had never read 
him in his life before. 

10. Letters are but the clothes of words ; to 
regard etymology, therefore, and not pronun- 
ciation, is a more laughable folly than the Lord 
Mayor's Show. Not what our ancestors wore 
will make us what they were, but as we are so 
must we wear our doublets. 

11. The English language, which possesses 
singular phonetic advantages, would ultimately 
become the only living language in the world ; 
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lis it for I 



bat now our hideous spelling quite spoils i 
foreigners 

12. Phonetism would perpetuate the language 
&8 it is, else there is danger of there being 
ultimately as many distinct dialects of the Eng- 
lish, tongue as there are English colonies ; it 
was- so with the Greek, wo know, and in time 
it may well be so with ours. 

18. Other languages also, Latin, French, &c, ■ 
might be acquired much more easily and ex- 
peditiously by the phonetic method. 

14. In Latin especially, and Greek, the ad- 
vantage would be enormous, 1. — as regards 
pronunciation; 2. as regards quantity; 3. as 
regards the distinction of cases, mood3, and 
tenses. 

15. A principle the very contrary of phonetism 
is here perhaps worthy of a brief notice. The 
power of speaking our own language as spelt 
would make us perfect orthographists, and 
render foreigners much more easily intelligible; 
and if all foreign languages were acquired in 
the same way, many more foreign languages 
might he with ease acquired ; and if all educated 
persons studied ever so little this' anti-phonetic 
principle in their own language, the mutual 
verbal intercourse between the different Euro- 
pean nationalities would be far more considerable 
than it is at present. 
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Specimen of the Phonetic Method. 

Now u hing wz saek rit li * brawt tu mi, nd 
mein aer ri Baevd u lit 1 thair ov. 

In hawtz frm thi vizh nz v thi neit, wen daap 
step fawl ih u pn men. 

Faer kaim u pon mi, nd trem bling, witsh 
maid awl mei bohnz tu shaik. 

Then u spi rit pahst bi fawr mei fais, thi hair 
v mei flesh stood up. 

It stood stil, bt ei kood not di srn thi fawrm 
thair ov ; n im ij wz bi fawr mein eiz, thair wz 
soil ns, nd ei hrd u vois sai ing, 

Shi mawr tl man bi mawr just thn God ? shl 
u man bi mawr pewr thn hiz maik r ? 

Bi hohld haa poot noh trust in hiz sr vntz, nd 
hiz- ain jlz hae tshar jid with f ol i. 

How mutsh le3 in them tht dwel in howz iz 
v klai, hobz fown dai shn iz in thi dust. 

Next to its spelling, its word-building is the 
great defect in the English language. When 
to and when not to prefix a prefix, and suffix a 
suffix, is a matter utterly beyond all definition, 
whereas it should be lawful always and in all 
cases to do both when convenient. 

The decimal system also might be carried out 
in everything; even in chronometry it would 
be the most convenient, e.g. £5*735, which 
might better be written 5£735, would mean 
5 pounds 7 florins 3 dimes (about 7 pence) and 
5 cents (a little more than a penny) ; 5 yds. 59 

* In phonetism, not every letter, but only every syllable, 
is separated ; the advantage is obviously enormous. 

O 2 
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would mean 5 yds. ^ of a yard and -fa of a 
yard, and so on. Numeration also I would dis- 
pense with : for one, — two, — three {for instance) 
expresses 123 far better than one hundred and 
twenty-three, and so of all other numbers. It 
is a great difficulty to beginners, and at the 
same time to the most advanced every way 
worse than useless. 

Thus, having reduced reading to phonetism, 
(frammar to common sense, and arithmetic to 
the decimal system, all boys, however dull, 
would acquire a perfect mastery of the three R's 
with perfect ease, if not positivo pleasure, in an 
incredibly short space of time, whilst the clever 
boys would learn an infinite deal more, having 
got over the mere drudgery of their education 
in next to no time. Even in the very highest 
education the above advantage strikes me as 
incredibly great, but in the lowest of all it is 
simply vital. Dispute it in the former, if yon 
will, but at least concede it in the latter. Let 
Government provide all schools under its inspec- 
tion with phonetic books. If the ploughboy, 
if the mechanic, if the vulgar herd in general 
can only read phonetically, why need that grieve 
us Pharisees that love to lay the burden grievous 
to be borne of the worst, the most elaborately 
artificial, system of education upon those that 
would enter into the temple of knowledge, yet 
ourselves enter not in, for the knowledge that 
so distinguishes us from those publicans is no 
knowledge. Would not it be one more artificial 
distinction ? And would not it further tend 
to keep them from improper literature, whilst 
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familiar with, all such, as a wise, paternal govern- 
ment might approve of ? 

Reading is a matter of many years* weary 
labour to the poor— perhaps not one in five 
ever reads to l?e a pleasure to him, and not one 
in a hundred to be the same pleasure as if it 
were a natural process. Perhaps not even a 
Gladstone ever does. He may be unconscious 
of the difference, but, as a metaphysician, I 
doubt it. But the poor, in learning to read, 
learn a second language by a far more difficult 
way than the first. Yet, in the true scheme of 
providence, reading is as natural for a child 
when he can speak as swimming for a duckling 
when he can walk. Now let us be as deplorably 
artificial in our pedantry as the ex-archbishop of 
Dublin himself would have us. But the poor 
are the children of nature. Their "open sesame" 
to the wide world of literature is Phonetism. 

There are thirty-six sounds in the English 
language exemplified by nineteen different words, 
nearly all parts of the body of the little one 
himself, which he smilingly touches, and sees his 
teacher touch, and spells and reads out accord- 
ingly, and the rest a few of the simplest visible 
and tangible objects constantly around him and 
in his hands, as follows : b®, e, n w z, m«0, h«r, 
lip, t^in, tung, fct, hed, hael, dog, spxn, kat, 
pahz, djq, west, yard, kavz. There being only 
twenty -three true letters at present, thirteen 
have to be devised, viz., four from the Greek, five 
already in use, two inverted letters, two slight 
and easily understood modifications.* 

* Boy, eye, nose, mouth, hair, lip, chin, tongue, foot, 
head, heel, dog, spoon, cat, paths, jaw, waist, yaxo~, caXssfc. 
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These nineteen words open all the thirty-si* 
locks of the temple of literature at the expense 
of carefully, i.e., slowly and distinctly; enunci- 
ating some two hundred examples at most from 
monosyllables upwards. It is quite obvious that 
to tt-Q-nn-gg any child mast answer tung, to 
dd-o-gg any child must answer dog, and thns 
taught, when asked to spell bcl, he will Bay 
bb-c-11, shut his tittle fingers with a triumphant 
smile upon his ivory letters accordingly, and 
show his beloved teacher the picture of a bull. 

But we must not say de-o-je for dog, nor 
te-yoo-en-je for tongue; fi >r those sounds make no 
words at all. Nor will the pretty little tiling under- 
stand us, at least not for a long time, but the 
other way he will understand at once and learn 
to spell and read with the greatest ease and 
pleasure in next to no time, even as he learns 
to talk, and walk, and swim. 

And, oh 1 shall we so blackhearted! y sacrifice 
so many millions of poor helpless little ones to 
the unspeakably loathsome idol of our grotesquely 
owbsh pedantry ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FEMALE EDUCATION. 

"Who can find a virtuous woman? Her price is far 
above rubies. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. 

She seeketh wool for the spindle and flax for the distaff, 
and worketh diligently with her hands. 

Her candle goeth not out by night. 

Also .before it is yet day she riseth up and giveth meat 
to her household, and their several tasks to her maidens. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor and needy, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

Her children arise and call her blessed, and the heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in her." 



Section I. — The Education of Women considered 
in its relation to the other Sex. 

There is no greater evil in the present day than 
the pitiable midnight of universal total ignorance 
in which the other sex both lives and dies. No 
nation ever yet prospered long in which the 
women were such poor frivolous painted out T 
sides as the women of this country all are, — ay 
ignorant as the brutes that perish, but without 
shame. What loving husband's heart amongst 
us is ' ever stirred within him by his caressing 
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helpmate's ardent thirst after knowledge ? what 
tender child finds in lis mother's honeyed lips 
the lifelong blessed medium through which 
his venerated father's profounder thought is 
adapted, as it were, by salivatory chewing to 
the toothless gums of his as yet undeveloped 
intellect ! 

The natural consequence of this abdication of 
their true position on the part of our women is 
political apathy and national decay. They are 
mere artificial savages and Christian pagans, 
nothing more. 

Our girls are not trained to be wives and 
mothers; our boys are trained not to be hus- 
bands and fathers. Bat the girl should he so 
trained with her younger brothers as to be 
competent, when she becomes a mother, to 
superintend, up to some twelve years old at 
least, the dry, cruelly dry studies of her little 
bewildered urchins at day-school, whilst the 
boy should bo trained to take a tender, loving 
interest in his little baby -brother's most childish 
sports. He should he trained by the sweet 
accents of paternal approval and fraternal 
homage, by the tenderest and most ■ loving 
smiics, caresses, and endearments to take his 
fair share in teaching him everything — to walk, 
to talk, to wash, and to dress himself j to run, to 
ride, to jump, to swim, and to play at all manner 
of boyish games. But now our mothers are 
ignorant as helots, and our fathers rough, nay, 
brutal as cynics. Children cannot truly love 
such fathers or revere such mothers. And this 
is the parent's most righteous punishment, ac- 
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jording to the universal law of retaliation, for 
cheating the schoolmaster and the elder brother 
>ut of their fair share of the child's regard, alike 
50 his and their own most cruel injury, as if 
bhose sweet little red lips had not kisses enough 
for everybody, or could possibly be worn out, 
though they were tasted ever so often. 

Shall we, then, bring up our boys and girls 
together ? Or would it be better that the girls 
should be brought up at home, in sweet de- 
pendence upon their brothers from school for 
what they know ? Or should we have separate 
girTs' schools ? 

On the whole, I prefer the first of the three 
above systems, only girls should be removed 
from school much younger than boys, and then 
the second would come in;' the third I deem 
altogether objectionable. As the ivy clings to 
the oak, so should the woman cling to the man, 
and be wholly dependent upon him; first upon 
her brothers, then upon her father, then upon 
her husband, and, last of all, upon her children. 

The society of the domestic circle, not that of 
the public girls' school, . suits her best, for as 
Bichter says, "Man i& made for society, but 
woman for maternal solitude/' But it seems 
to me that both in boys and in girls the character 
is strained beyond the pitch of nature. Girls 
have something of the boy, and like a little 
healthy play at times, but this is put a rigorous 
stop to as being rude and tomboyish. Boys 
again in their turn have something of the girl 
in them. They have, at any rate all of them 
that are not utterly spoilt have at bottom, a good 
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deal of tenderness for one another, more, indeed, 
than they can quite get rid of by the rough 
method of slapping and pulling, and lugging 
and knocking one another about, with which 
boys give vent, under the shamefaced disgnise 
of rough play, to the real affection they hear 
each other. But more than this is scarcely al- 
lowed, at any rate not at boarding-school ; it is 
pronounced girlish, and entails great vexation 
on the poor loving heart of a boy, perhaps just 
weaned from a tender home. Hence the girl 
is injured physically, and the boy morally. The 
girl grows up more or less sickly and feeble in ber 
physique, so as to be scarcely fit for the task of 
bearing children, whilst the boy grows up un- 
developed as a savage in his morals, so as to be 
scarcely more fit for the work of training them. 
Yet that modern education does not make boys 
manly, but rather unmans them, " engrafting 
fear- by drastic punishments, but only recom- . 
mending courage by empty words," * is yet one 
more argument against the boarding-school. 
Harsh even to cynicism in its utter lovelessnesa, 
yet in the worst sense of the word effeminate 
in its appeal to the most degrading fears, such 
is the training of non-love. . But the training of 
love is above all things manly and promotive 
of the quiet, unobtrusive courage .of the true 
gentleman — the gentle man — for " perfect love 
casteth out fear," and a joyous, happy boyhood 
must needs lead to the same issue, since "'fear 
hath torment." Hence the children of over- 

* Eichter'a " Levana." 
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harsh parents grow up for the most part weak 
and timorous, whereas the children of love and 
happiness grow up strangers to all irrational 
apprehensions, and slow even to receive just 
and well-grounded ones. Never yet did mere 
want of sympathy with its smallest griefs ever 
teach any child a lesson in true manliness, but 
only in devilishness ; and this it is that makes 
the boy love his mother best ; his father thinks 
it beneath him, deems it milksoppishness ; 
lastly, is too selfish, indolent, and intolerant of 
boredom, to show him the lively sympathy in 
little things with which his mother (here far 
the wiser of the two) is always ready. 

Fathers little know the ground they thus lose, 
past all recovery, for want of a very moderate 
amount of complaisant painstaking. With the 
rational and not excessive lamentation on the 
part of a child, -on account of some recent 
trouble, immediate sympathy in the first place 
should never be denied. After that, however, 
the sooner a child • can be diverted, by some 
harmless device, from the subject of his present 
uneasiness the better. If, too, he is babyish, 
cowardly, querulous, soft, we may play on the 
whole gamut of expostulations usual on such 
occasions from the playful smile, and " ah ! you 
little baby, you ! " to the sharp word of down- 
right weariness and irritation, Only he must 
never have cause to doubt that we love him as 
parents should, and sympathize with all his 
sorrows, however trivial. But sympathy once 
fairly understood, any blameless dodges to divert 
his attention are legitimate enough, as, beyond 
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the point that nature should have her way up 
to, the less we dwell upon our sorrows in this 
evil world the better. But to conclude. The 
doctrine of an oducation of love solves all edu- 
cational difficulties, as it were, "by a single for- 
mula. Under it cowardice is contrary to nature, 
and lying an unreasonable absurdity, and, all 
the physical and mental powers being expanded 
to their full perfection by a joyous liberty, the 
innocent manhood of angels is the final fruit. 
Love allows the boy to act in all things accord- 
ing to the promptings of nature, without tor- 
menting him with reproach and contumely for 
being girlish, and the girl in like manner. 
Love keeps the inequality of the sexos as mucli 
as possible out of sight in a family, "requiring 
as much obedience from the boys to their mother 
as to their father, and not permitting them to 
domineer over their sisters, but rather to deEer 
to them,"* thereby constituting a school of con- 
scientious and affectionate forbearance, that the 
noble and generous boy may learn at the same 
time to rule with gentleness and to obey with 
promptitude. 

Nevertheless, the defects of women in social 
and political after-life show a something fearfully 
deficient in their bringing-up. Could they ever, 
when little, have encouraged their brothers to be 
good, seeing that when grown up they are the 
deadest of all dead weights upon all disinter- 
estedness in the general conduct of life. Can 
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the woman that is so mercilessly hard upon a 
fallen sister, so slavishly self -concentred, so 
antisocially indifferent to the wellbeing and pro- 
gress of humanity at large, so stifling a wet 
blanket upon all true patriotism, be the little 
girl that once encouraged a too giddy brother to 
be good, and frowned upon him when he was 
naughty, and wept when it was found necessary 
that he should be corrected ? Is this the little 
girl that was ever the first to give crumbs to the 
redbreast, to run and pick up the child that had 
fallen, and to condole with its crying ? What 
has so cruelly marred the foundation of so much 
better things ? The most deplorable social pre- 
judices that have utterly left out of her educa- 
tional programme the teaching of a girl her 
future duties, not only as a wife and mother, 
but also as the wife and mother of future 
citizens— not only her domestic, but also her 
political and social duties. If the suffrage will 
in the least contribute to this end, then by all 
means let her have it, albeit in no wise fitter for 
it than a well-trained boy of fourteen, if indeed 
she be half as much so- The boy has the lively 
germ of the future citizen in him most interesting 
in its unsophisticated sincerity, but the defects 
of her education (let us hope not the radical 
constitution of her nature) have made the woman 
absolutely insensible in this most vital par- 
ticular. 

From her very cradle she is trained not to be 
the wife and mother of future citizens, nor even 
to be a wife and mother at all, but only to catch 
a husband by delusive arts, and shallow accom- 
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Elishments only one degree more- useless than 
is own. Only this I must say, that her accom- 
plishments are at least agreeable, whilst his are 
simply insufferable in society, and scarcely even 
admitting of an occasional jocular allusion, ex- 
cept among intimate acquaintances that have 
suffered along with him at school in the acquisi- 
tion of them ; and hence arises another social 
evil also, — the undue superiority usurped by 
young women from sixteen or seventeen to one 
or two-and-twenty, a superiority which enables 
them to secure a husband too often without 
adequate opportunity on his part of discovering, 
and on hers of correcting, her afterwards when 
too late only too patent educational deficiencies 
above referred to. 

Neither does loye spurn the riddle of the boy's 
inner nature as too easy an one;. for though it 
lays itself as open to it within its caressing arms 
as it can, without the smallest sowpqon of con- 
scious concealment, yet man, who even at his 
full development, is the crowning problem of 
nature for the philosopher, must needs, in the 
embryo form of boyhood, be most involvedly 
intricate to trace in all his per se subtle and as 
yet but faintly distinguished convolutions. Yet 
many self-supposed deep but really miserably 
shallow and empty personages, whilst they throw 
the boy's nature into the darkest shade by their 
utter lack of all mutual love and sympathy, and 
bring out his utmost powers of concealment by 
abject fear, having no knowledge of boyhood 
but by now distant reminiscences of bygone 
years, have really no power whatsoever, except 
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indeed that of sheer material and intellectual 
force. Nature makes boys, until they are per- 
verted by mis-education, absolutely confiding, 
ami their love very readily excited, as indeed are 
all their passions. Love then (the great anti- 
secretive, which renders all bosoms as trans- 
parent as Momus himself could wish), renders 
iheirs doubly so, with half the labour ; but 
without this key you may get at boys' inner 
nature far enough for an education of mere 
mechanical compulsion, that is for a mere 
boarding-school education, but not for any 
education at all worth the name. Neither does 
love refuse to answer the natural questions of 
the boy. It neither scolds his curiosity with 
asperity, nor evades it with deception, but when 
he would know how he came into being, the 
plain truth makes him love his parents and the 
little ones yet more tenderly ; and the tiine shall 
yet come when, in the first passions of early 
youth, it shall teach him to endure patiently the 
preliminary probation that love enjoins. 

Nevertheless, even love itself has its restraints. 
The one sex may never express all it fondness 
for the'other sex, nor the other sex for its own. 
In either case, nature seems to prescribe a cer- 
tain self-repression as most becoming, in the 
woman in her love even for her betrothed, lest 
she should become unwomanly; in the boy in 
his love even for his paranymph, lest he should 
lose his manliness : forgetting, the one that it is 
her part to receive demonstrations of passion, 
and not to offer them ; the other that his para- 
nymph is but her proxy whom he should love 
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indeed. In both respects, nature seems quite 
fall of due precautions. 



Section II. — Woman'* TJtovghts about Woman, 

[The whole of this section ia condensed from 
the well-known works of Mrs. Ellis and Miss 
Alulock, with some few connecting additions of 
my own.] _ _ 

By far the greater portion of the ladies (for 
they are no longer tromcn) of the present day are 
distinguished by a morbid listlessness (except 
when under the influence of stimulus), a constant 
pining for excitement, and an eagerness to 
escape from anything like practical duty. The 
ancient Greek matrons that made all the clothes 
of the household at home, and Lucrece by the 
midnight lamp, and the wise woman in Proverbs, 
all rise* up in judgment against their uselessnees. 
Our women were trained of old, almost from 
their childhood, to tho constant employment of 
their hands. It might be sometimes in elaborate 
works of fancy, now ridiculed for their want of 
taste, and still more frequently in household 
avocations, now fallen into disuse from their 
supposed incompatibility with modern refine- 
ment. The habits of industry thus acquired 
gave them a strength and dignity of character, 
a power of usefulness, and a capacity of doing 
good, which the higher theories of modern edu- 
cation altogether fail to impart. They were in 
some instances less qualified for travelling on 
the Continent without an interpreter; but the 
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women I speak of seldom went abroad; their 
sphere of action was at their own fireside, and 
the world they moved in was one where pleasure 
of the highest, purest order, naturally and neces- 
sarily arises out of acts of duty faithfully per- 
formed. 

But if all is confusion and neglect at home, 
filial appeals unanswered, domestic comforts un- 
calculated, husbands, sons, and brothers referred 
to servants for all the little offices of social kind- 
ness, in order that the ladies of the family may 
hurry away at the appointed time to some com- 
mittee-room, scientific lecture, or public assembly, 
however laudable the object for which they meet, 
their cheeks should rather be mantled with the 
blush of burning shame than with that of con- 
scious merit at the siren voice of their male 
parasites' applause. 

With another class, just the contrary of these, 
and therefore not less in error, it is a favourite, 
albeit worthless, plea in extenuation of the 
elegant uselessness, which finds only too much 
favour with the spurious benevolence of the 
stronger sex, that they have no influence, that 
they are not leading women, that society takes no 
note of them, &c. Yet have they not had their 
young friendships for those sunny hours when 
the heart expands itself in the genial atmosphere 
of mutual adhesiveness ? Have they not known 
the secrets of some faithful heart laid bare before 
them in a deeper and yet more confiding attach- 
ment, when, however insignificant to the world, 
they held an influence almost unbounded, for 
weal or woe, over at least one human bosom ? 

p 
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Above all, have they not had the feeble steps 
of infancy committed to their care — the pure 
unsullied page of childhood to write its first and 
most durable inscription on ? And now for tlie 
dire natural effects of, on the one side, the mis- 
direction, on the other side, the abandonment, 
of female influence. Such ia the nature of com- 
merce and trade at present, that to slacken in 
exertion is to fail altogether, and a business only 
half attended to soon ceases to be a business at 
all. Otherwise I would fain hope that the more 
enlightened of my countrymen would be content 
with smaller gains, would the claims of business 
but admit of a compromise, and did they not 
demaud either all their time or none. Surely 
the fathers who watched over our childhood, the 
husbands who shared our intellectual pursuits, 
the brothers who went hand-in-hand with us in 
our love of poetry and nature, have not all gone 
over to the side of Mammon, and " left not a 
wreck" of their hearts "behind" with us. Yet 
every morning brings the same hurried and in- 
different parting; every evening the same jaded, 
speechless, welcome-less return; no time to see 
the children except on Sunday ; the rest of the 
day dinner and slippers ; and after dinner, coma, 
consequent on previous over- excitement, super- 
venes, until we almost fail to recognize the man, 
in the machiue. 

Will an increase of intellectual attainments, or 
a higher style of accomplishments in opr sex, 
amend this growing evil ? Will the common- 
place frivolities of morning calls, or an inter- 
minable range of superficial reading, enable as 
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to assist our brothers, our husbands, or our sons, 
in becoming happier and better men f 

No; be the aspect of society what it may, 
man is still essentially a social being, and be- 
neath the hard surface he puts on to fit him for 
the wear and tear of every- day life, he has a 
heart as true to nature as that of woman, a 
heart that needs, now more than ever, not the 
debasing competition of the feebler brain, but 
the elevating co-operation of the more feeling 
heart. 

The fault, alike on the woman's side as on the 
man's, is to be found in an unnaturally artificial 
system of education. 

For what is woman most loved and valued? 
For her disinterested kindness. What is the 
very essence of the divine image of the sex that 
"brings forth in sorrow and then straightway 
forget teth for joy that a man is born into the 
world"? Not learning, nor accomplishments, 
nor solution of social problems and elucidation 
of philosophic systems, ncne of these, emphati- 
cally none ; but it is self-sacrifice for others that 
makes woman truly and majestically great ; yet 
from the beginning to the end of her wretched 
school education the improvement of self, so far 
as regards intellectual attainments, is made the 
sole motive of what is done. To head the class, 
to gain the ticket or the prize, are the points of 
universal ambition, and but few among the com- 
munity of aspirants are taught to look forward 
to that future when their merit will be to give 
the place of honour to others, and their happiness 
to give it to the more worthy. 

p2 
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The whole machinery of education is brought 
to bear upon the inteUedual part of her nature, 
and her moral feelings are left to the unsatis- 
factory Laiif.ii ■uteri 'an training of the playground. 

Let us single out from any particular seminary 
a child who has been there from ten to fifteen, 
and reckon the pains that have been taken to 
make her a proficient in languages. Have the 
same pains been taken to make her disinterestedly 
kind ? Yet what man would not rather his wife 
should be free from selfishness than be able to 
read Dante without a dictionary ? Only a very 
small proportion of girls in England are ever 
called upon for their Latin, their Italian, or 
their French even, bat all women are liable to 
be called upon to visit and care for the sick. 
This then ought she to have learnt to practise 
from her earliest years, rather than that on which 
at present her whole time is spent. 

When we meet in society with that speechless, 
inanimate, ignorant, useless being, called "a 
young lady just come from school," it is thought 
sufficient apology for all her deficiencies that, 
- " poor thing, she has bnt just come home from 
school." Whereas, if during the four or five, 
years spent at school, she had been establishing 
herself upon the foundations of her future 
character, and learning to practise the business 
of her after-life, she would not have to unlearn 
the helplessness of selfishness, and to learn the 
noble dignity of self-sacrifice for others. She 
would come into society inspired with an ami- 
able desire to make everybody round her happy, 
and not, as she is at present, taught only to Ring 
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and play, and speak in foreign languages, and 
draw, and paint, not from any intuitive taste for 
any of these accomplishments, but with a view, 
too often disappointed, to her own sore chagrin, 
tcf "make a sensation/' and perhaps catch a 
husband.* 

Who that ever listened to the verbose and 
confused inanities of a ladies' committee, would 
straightway go and vote for a female House of 
Commons ? or who, on the receipt of an average 
lady's letter of business, would henceforth desire 
to have our courts of justice stocked with 
matronly lawyers, and our colleges thronged by 

" Sweet girl-graduates with golden hair " ? 

And considering the extreme difficulty there 
always is in balancing Mrs. Smith's housekeep- 
ing book, or Miss Smith's quarterly allowance, 
Smith pere need not, I think, be much afraid 
lest this loud acclaim for women's rights 
should ever end in superseding him at the 
counting-house, 

" Counting out the money." 

No ! Equality of the sexes is not in the nature 
of things. Man and woman were made for, and not 
like, each other. Labour is the lot of both sexes, 
the one by the sweat of his brow to be the bread- 
winner, the other in sorrow to bring forth and 
train up the children. And what though her 
part be seemingly the lowlier, if only " she hath 

* Mrs. Ellis, " The Women of England." 
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dose what she could," incapable of more ! We 
are " the wenker vessel" ; whether acknowledg- 
ing it or not, most of us feel this ; it becomes 
men's duty and delight, then, to make our chains 
of dependence garlands of honour. 

Dependence is, indeed, in itself an easy and 
pleasant thing ; dependence upon one we love, 
perhaps the very sweetest thing in this world.* 



Section III. — A Man's Comments on Section II. 

From the foregoing it clearly appears that a 
woman's education should be twofold — the one 
moral, the other technical. She should be edu- 
cated to be — a laborious housewife, to spare h& 
mother's enfeebled frame, and a frugal econo- 
mist, to spare her father's purse, upon which the 
claims of a large and growing family now press 
so heavily; to help her younger brothers in their 
trying scholastic labours in the evening; and 



* MiM Mulock, " A Woman's Thoughts about Women." 
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when they leave school, on arriving at years of 
hobbledehoyhood, to animate them to the career 
before them by the cheering converse of the do- 
mestic circle at the fireside, and to ameliorate 
their rough schoolboy manners with the inimi- 
table charm of female society. 

That women, such women at least as are house- 
holders, will ultimately have a vote for parliament 
is, I think, to say the least, highly probable, and 
should the change help to correct the defects re- 
ferred to (and it certainly appears to have that ten- 
dency) it will be one of the greatest imaginable of 
social blessings ; but even if not, if a woman is 
fit to manage a house and rule a household, she 
is fit surely to be trusted with a ballot-ball. 
And, indeed, whilst on such questions as Peace 
and Retrenchment, she is not unlikely to influence 
our rougher sex salutarily ; on questions where 
our stronger reason has the advantage over her, 
she will, at least, have an opportunity of being 
enlightened by it. And, furthermore, there are 
some political questions of a sexual character 
upon which it is only bare justice that women, 
if not actually represented, should have at least 
a voice. 

But to woman's competition with man, as to 
the last degree abhorrent to the clear unmis- 
takable design of sacred nature, I have a most 
fixed antipathy. Nothing but ridiculous and 
miserable failure can result from so insane an 
experiment. The sexes are mutually comple- 
mentary to one another. Nature designed them 
both to labour, indeed, but together, not op- 
posedly. The present miseries of society certainly 
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bring them into a sorb of competition in the 
lower walks of labour, but the social conse- 
quences are every way deplorable. What man 
can do be9t woman should never attempt ; nor 
should man what woman can. Woman has a 
sufficient walk of her own. She has beauty, the 
graces, delicacy, refinement, tact. She is a born 
actress. Her voice can never vie with oars. 
She has intuition ; she has tenderness, courtesy, 
patience, and a consequent unbounded faculty 
of submitting to boredom ; she baa taste ; she 
is, when not corrupted, more frugal than we ; 
at least, having more patience, she can make 
better bargains ; and though we have more self- 
command, yet she has more self-restraint. The 
whole province of dress and ornament and fur- 
niture is hers, and 'the lower walks of education 
and of domestic medicine. Her intuition will 
never enable her to acquire a language like our 
intelligence, but it will enable her to impart it 
better viva voce to little children. Her province 
is the living languages, and ours the dead ones. 
Lastly, she has more power of language, and b 
quicker imagination. This makes many walks 
of literature hers, not less than ours ; though 
in no case does she really compete with us, bnt 
is only supplementary. She never originates, 
but ever improves and seconds. A woman that 
really competes with man is unwomanly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 

" Shall I come with a rod, or in the spirit of meekness ?" — 

1 Cor. iv. 21. 

Solomon, indeed, formerly deemed the wisest 
of mankind, is very full and decisive on this 
point : — 

"He that spareth the rod hateth his son, but he that 
loveth him chasteneth him betimes. 

Foolishness is. bound up in the heart of a child, but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him. 

Withhold not correction from the child, for if thou 
beatest him with the rod he shall not die. 

Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell. 

The rod and reproof give wisdom." 

But now is " the rod that smote broken/' " the 
beautiful rod is broken/' the wisdom of the 
moderns "despiseth the rod/' and the angry 
pedagogue " causeth " his pupils " to pass under 
the rod " no more. 

Whether under a system of paternal love 
corporal punishment may or may not be alto- 
gether dispensed with, I know not; but cer- 
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tainly, meanwhile, I cannot see wherein it is 
any way worse than any other merely corrective 
appeals to a boy'a selfishness, — e.g. impositions, 
confinement, &c. This is, in fact, to apply tie 
feelings of the adult to those that understand 
them not. It is also the miserable materialism 
of the age that deems a deeply ulcerated soul 
nothing, but a body, something whealed with 
stripes, the traces of which will go off in a day 
or two at most, a mighty matter. If I strip my 
body but partially, and for a moment, in the 
public street, it is an abominable indecency, 
that should, for ever after, exclude from all 
respectable society, but I may go through the 
world, all my life long, with a sonl, that woald 
be Etark naked were it not covered all over with 
the most loathsome incrustations, whilst my 
body, perchance, may be as fair and beautiful 
as any Ganymede's. So, in a smaller way, the 
rod is inveighed against as an indecent punish- 
ment'; the momentary stripping, by one of the 
same sex, in decorous privacy, and that, too, at 
an age when any such ideas are totally oat of 
the question, of this perishing body, though to 
correct the else incorrigible, foulness- covered, 
worse than life-long nudity of the immortal 
soul. We may strip the body again and again, 
and expose it to the most indecent possible 
medical treatment, albeit of the opposite sex, 
and in the primal flower of life, only a little— 
a very little the better, and more expeditiously, 
to remove some fin/weal ailment, or satisfy some 
physical necessity, but it revolts us that the 
naked flesh should be bo much as seen, even at 
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that innocent age of nakedness before the fall, 
only to cure a spiritual malady, however fatal. 
This we call the advance of civilization, but I 
call it the most grovelling materialism, in curious 
combination with the most imbecile hypocrisy. 
Let me, however, be understood. I am the last 
to advocate corporal punishment. All that the 
most enlightened system of education, all that 
the tenderest love, gentleness, and forbearing 
patience can effect, I am for that. But should 
all this be insufficient, tben boys should know 
that not through any will of the teacher, but in 
the very nature of things, if they are to be 
rightly educated, they will be happy if they are 
good, and unhappy if they are bad boys. How 
they are to be happy and how unhappy is a mere 
matter of detail. I believe that the system of 
rewards is far — far more effective than that of 
punishments, of praise than that of fault-finding, 
of love than that of non-love, and sufficient, 
amply sufficient, with all tolerably good boys ; 
bnt what of the downright bad ones ? what, 
when the bringing-up at home is radically bad, 
or the teacher's skill, judgment, or temper at 
fault ? And what teacher can we hope to find 
absolutely perfect ? Of all punishments the 
sharpest are the most efficient, and, at the same 
•time, the least cruel ; whilst slow, wearing, 
protracted punishments are at once the least 
efficient and the most cruel. The boy hates 
them most, and yet minds them least. Nothing, 
to my mind, is worse than constant scolding, 
lecturing, and general poll-parroting. Imposi- 
tions, also, and lines and extra tasks immensely 
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diminish the aggregate amount of a schoolboy's 
happiness, at the same time that their moral 
effect is very weak. Between these minor pun- 
ishments, which are, no donbfc, necessary occa- 
sional corrections for schoolboy faults, and ex- 
pulsion, the last extremity of all, there obviously 
lie the sharper punishments, the grosser appeals 
to the material part. First of alt we appeal to 
the educated part of the soul, the boy's better 
feelings, his love of others. Next, to the un- 
educated part; his self-love. And here, again, 
wo appeal first to that which should predominate 
— the intellectual rather than the corporal. We 
give him double tasks to learn, or mulct him of 
his weekly allowance, or "send him to Coventry," 
or fifty things besides, according to the-nature of 
his misdeeds. But .when we find him at once 
wholly uneducated, and incapable of education, 
in consequence of his body predominating so 
over his mind, — a young animal, in fact, and 
nothing more, — we then address ourselves to hia 
material part exclusively : we diminish his rations, 
and last of all, subject him to the scourge. Bat 
over all other forms of corporal punishment the 
rod has the following cjroat advantages : — 

I. Alone of them all, it can, by no possibility, 
do any lasting harm whatever; hut the brain has 
been injured, and instant death even caused, by. 
an unlucky blow. And the back \b improper as 
the subject of punishment, — firstly, because it is 
too sensitive; secondly, because it is too hard 
and bony. And the hand is still more improper, 
for the same reasons. 

II. Tou must be even brutal to produce the 
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necessary impression upon the covered person of 
the boy with such instruments as sticks, or straps, 
or ropes. 

III. The boy is infinitely more exasperated, 
at the same time that he is very much less im- 
pressed, by a slowly-protracted torment. 

IV. The severity of other modes of punish- 
ment will depend upon the accidental thickness 
or thinness of the boy's dress ; but the rod puts 
all that come under its discipline upon a level in 
that respect. 

V. If, as in a reformatory, the whipping is 
preceded by an evening in the punishment-cell, 
all idea of brutality or precipitate haste is obvi- 
ously avoided. 

VI. With the uncovered body one knows 
exactly what one is about, but with the covered 
body one may be cruel quite unintentionally. 

To sum up briefly, the extreme toughness, 
slenderness, and brittleness of the different twigs 
of which it is composed, make the rod almost 
perfection as an instrument of severe corporal 
chastisement. The pain is singularly sharp, and 
seems to the boy at the moment of infliction 
absolutely unbearable ; he accordingly succumbs 
at once, and the master is spared a long and 
irritating struggle with a graceless urchin's ob- 
durate pride and obstinacy. At the same time, 
his punishment over, the boy is not one penny 
the worse ; he can use all his limbs as well and 
actively as ever the moment after, though not 
without a wholesome tingling that sobers him 
for hours, as it admonishes him of his past mis- 
deeds and their bitter consequences, that now 
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make his heretofore bright sunny face so sad, 
and rueful, and overclouded. Thus we have the 
very extreme maximum of permanent effect (for a 
single flogging will last a boy a very long time) 
and the very extreme minimum of real suffering. 
For four or five minutes of sharp pain are 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in comparison with 
days and even weeks of lingering unhappiness 
spent over impositions, back-lessons, lines, Ac, 
or simply sitting or standing up to be rated, 
lectured, catechized, wigged, and stormed at. 

That there is a real philosophy in corporal 
punishment appears from this, that twenty lashes 
with the cat are a very sensible aggravation of 
a sentence to seven, or ten, or even fifteen years 
of penal servitude. To a mind not actually 
brutalized below the human shape, a sentence 
of a life of weary, protracted, hopeless misery, 
plus ten minutes or so, spent, with bare back at 
the triangle, seems to the very last degree pre- 
posterous. And yet some of the wretchedly 
debased creatures do really seem to mind the 
flogging the most of the two. And as it is 
with the serious retributive scourgings that leave 
lifelong furrows on the vile hides of men, so it 
is with the mimic corrective beatings that leave 
mere fleeting marks of stripes on the sweet 
skins of boys. The educationalist is totally 
unworthy of the name who takes no account of 
this argument. At first sight, indeed, it seems 
to prove too much. But here comes the true 
talionic limitation. The animal nature that wants 
■" the stick " is precisely the one that minds it 
most, whilst the less animal nature spurns such 
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treatment, and is apt to be injured by- it. Hence 
jorporal punishment is either the best method 
>f maintaining discipline or the worst; the best 
: or the few, but the worst for the many, — the 
vorst where milder methods would serve equally 
veil, the best where all others fail. 

But at present we are putting new wine into 
>ld bottles — the method of nature into the most 
absurdly artificial, of all possible systems — Latin 
tnd Greek and the boarding-school. "The voice 
s the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
lands of Esau" ; or, rather, the hands are not 
ihe hands of Esau, but neither is the voice the 
roice of Jacob; the hand is no longer armed 
frith the ferule, but yet the voice is not the 
poice of paternal tenderness. But gentleness 
without love is weakness. Even at a national 
school the cane has every now and then to be 
jrought out — much more, then, at a boarding- 
school; how much, most of all, then, where 
[jatin and Greek are also taught ? Our f ore- 
athers were a mere horde of horrid savages. 
But what are we? They, rough and hard as 
ihey might be with their children, had at least 
K>o much of the parental instinct to drive them 
iway — poor, tender little fledglings — from the 
lecessary shelter of the parental roof into this 
X)ld world of exile. But we think anything can 
>e purchased by money. Our money perish with 
is! "Here is £30, £40, £50, £100, no matter 
vhat, a year ! Come, take my eggs and hatch 
hem in your oven for me, will you, please ? I 
say please, you know, out of courtesy, for, of 
»urse, having only your boys to live upon, you 
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will only be too happy to. I am very fond of 
my children, very, only I find them a great deal 
of trouble, so I send them to the other end of 
the town to be boarded and taken care of. But 
no brute of a schoolmaster shall ever lay a finger 
on them, let them behave ever so badly." Parents 
of this sort are not, of course, capable of per- 
ceiving that, however shamefully the master 
neglects his duty, he is infinitely loss guilty than 
they. His dishonesty is at most only a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, but theirs is an 
unnatural felony against the most sacred instinct 
of human nature — an immortal soul brought 
into the world to be betrayed, abandoned, and 
destroyed ! 

But to return to the question of corporal pun- 
ishment. ■ No schoolmaster can possibly venture 
to admit that he cannot do without it, when 
another maintains that he can. It must, there- 
fore, necessarily go out. And then, perhaps, 
it will come to be found that withont it Latin 
and Greek cannot be taught efficiently, except 
to exceptional boys ; then they, perhaps, mar 
go out too. But a return to the educational 
system of nature in the first place would have 
been much better. Bemovo the original evil 
(compulsory dead languages taught at boarding- 
school), and the natural corrective evil (the cane, 
and, in extreme cases, the. rod) will necessarily 
disappear ; but the removal of the latter first is 
pitiably cart-before-the-horseical. But a boy 
should not be retained at school who requires 
sharp corporal punishment often. A piteous cry 
or two beneath the cane, every now and then, 
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may seem a natural corrective enough of ex- 
treme boyish animal life: but the rod. except 
as an extreme alternative for expulsion, is too 
awful a ceremonial, and the pain is altogether 
too severe, except for very grave offences. Be- 
tween merely corrective and quasi-retributive 
corporal punishment, both alike lovingly in- 
flicted, at once for the boy's own good and for 
the good of the whole school, a salutary dis- 
tinction is thus obtained. 

Under the best possible system, corporal pun- 
ishment might, I admit, be perchance altogether 
dispensed with. But, then, the parents must 
begin. If they send a wholly uneducated young 
animal to school, we must de-animalize him ; 
we must take away his pudding, and give him 
the stick instead. And this is too much the case 
at schools at present; and the poor innocent 
child is punished and made unhappy for their 
fault, and theirs only. But if they would only 
advise with and co-operate with the teacher, 
there would be, could be, very little necessity 
for corporal punishment. But schoolmasters are, 
too often, much too resentful and jealous of all 
such interference. Of course, it may be carried 
80 far as to be actual subornation of mutiny, 
and totally irreconcilable with all discipline, but, 
short of this, the natural anxiety of a parent 
cannot be too gently dealt with, and a good and 
wise schoolmaster will try hard to soothe down 
dissatisfaction into co-operation, by thankfully 
adopting all reasonable suggestions, and offering 
all conciliatory explanations. A meddlesome 
parent is sometimes, no doubt, exceedingly irri- 

Q 
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tating, but an apathetic one is simply detestable, 
and a disgrace to nature. 

To the guilty man the angry scourge hisses, 
" Blood for blood ; and for criminal gratifica- 
tion of the flesh, avenging mortification of tie 
same." But to tho boy, "If you persist in 
these disgraceful vices, I shall soclude you from 
your Bchoolmatos, as long as you are still a boy, 
in a reformatory, just as when you are grown up 
I shall seclude you from your fellow-men. in a 
penitentiary. Be warned, therefore, by the pass- 
ing shame of this slavish correction, that so yon 
fall not finally into the perennial degradation of 
a penal servitude that shall be sternly retaliatory, 
and not in pitying love for your own good only, 
as now." 

From this it clearly appears when, and when 
only, corporal punishment is admissible. 

The present outcry against corporal punish- 
ment strikes me as cjssi'iitiully bourgeois. Cor- 
poral punishment is unutterably degrading to 
the man, but less so to the boy in the direct 
proportion in which he is presumed to be still 
uneducated. Hence a big boy of fifteen or 
sixteen naturally feels terribly humiliated by the 
application of the scourge, but a little boy of 
nine or ten hardly at all so. And, on the whole, 
I cannot but consider the sentiment of the high- 
class parent at least as worthy of consideration 
as that of the middle-class one. The middle- 
class tradesman thinks only of his paltry self- 
importance outraged in the perBon of his child 
thus ignominiously corrected. The high-class 
parent despises the transient smart of his boy's 
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worthless outer integument, in comparison with 
the permanent wellbeing of the priceless inner 
treasure of his immortal soul. And the boy, in 
his better moments, has at bottom something 
of this feeling too, though the beginnings of a 
man's pride prevent his saying so. To con- 
elude. Corporal punishment is undoubtedly 
disgraceful, and should ever be considered so ; 
but the disgrace is not in the thing itself, but 
in the moral uncultivatibility that renders it 
necessary. The Hgh-minded boy feels the pun- 
ishment itself less than the thought that those 
that should know him better imagine that he 
can only be so got at. 

The following offences justify corporal pun- 
ishment with the t cane : — (1 .) Grossly cruel 
bullying of the younger boys. (2.) Obscenity 
in act. (3.) Malignant cursing and swearing. 
(4.) Grave profanity and blasphemy. (5.) Fraud. 
(6.) Stubborn contumacy and insubordination. 
(7.) Truancy. (8.) Incorrigible idleness. (9.) 
Wanton cruelty to animals. (10.) Dangerous 
acts of mischief. (11.) Theft of edibles, (12.) 
Copying at an Examination. (13.) Fighting. 

The following offences justify corporal pun- 
ishment with the rod : — (1.) Striking a master. 
(2.) Bearing malicious false witness against any 
one, whether under-master, fellow-pupil, servant, 
or other. (3.) Running away. (4.) Theft of 
money and valuables. (5.) Arson, not endan- 
gering life. (6.) Overt rebellion. (7.) Frequent 
repetition of caneable offences. 

Any offence wilfully endangering life or limb, 
as kniving or setting a ferocious dog on, incorri- 

Q 2 
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gibility in caneable, and repetition of floggable 
offences, can only be met by expulsion — of course 
with previous public scourging. 

Corporal punishment should be administered 
publicly, with the rod, for grave offences, espe- 
cially previous to expulsion j but privately, with 
the cane, for light ones, especially if the culprit 
is penitent. But in all punishment, not cor- 
poral only, the effect on the boy's mind should 
be most carefully looked at; if sore and resent- 
ful, either the treatment is injudicious or there 
is something wrong with the boy that requires 
to be carefully looked into. Bad feeling after 
punishment must on no account be passed over. 
To make sure that the treatment takes well is 
most essential. 

And, after all, it is often better to pardon, 
especially a first offence. Punish a boy, and he 
looks upon his fault, however penitent he may 
have been for it before, as expunged thereby; 
but forgive him, and, if well-disposed, he wul 
consider himself in your debt, and will offend so 
no more. But if he does, his punishment will 
be cumulative--— so many stripes for the new and 
so many for the old offence. Punish a boy amiss, 
and he will consider you in his debt, a debt he 
will exact, if he can, to " the uttermost farthing." 
How much better, then, are the penitent tears 
before punishment of one who has not offended 
so till now, than his purely selfish, at best, if not 
also partly vindictive ones afterwards | Anyhow, 
boys in Class A should feel the noble pride of 
immunity. Their finer clay is sacrosanct, except 
for such outrageous misdeeds as they are alto- 
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gather incapable of. But it is not always for 
.punishment that the master's cane is needed, but 
as a kind of shepherd's crook to drive the boys 
obediently about hither and thither, like sheep, 
at the word of command, and so save no end of 
trouble and confusion and worry. Nothing is 
more agreeable than to see boys thus take a pride 
and pleasure in the soldier-like order and pre- 
cision with which they perform their scholastic 
drill, and that they can take such pride and 
pleasure is most certain. They have it in them 
undoubtedly, but only a hero-master they love 
and reverence can draw the sweet music out of 
them. Any other, if a strict disciplinarian, re- 
duces them to mere sullen pieces of animated 
machinery, if a lax one, reduces the whole affair 
to a chaotic state yet more disagreeable, if they 
only knew their own hearts, to the very boys 
themselves. 

But the great argument, after all, in favour of 
corporal punishment, is the positively fearful' 
competition in every walk of life with which the 
boys of the present day are menaced, as it were, 
by an angry inexorable phantom on leaving 
school. 

Remove the poor mother from the actual sight 
and sound of her pretty little darling's corporal 
anguish, which her tender sex is physically un- 
able to endure, and she will be every whit as 
anxious as his father can be, that the boy that 
has sucked at her breast and pressed his milk 
out of it with his tender lips, should be as other 
mothers' boys are, and should be able to com- 
pete with them in all the terribly stiff com- 
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petitive examinations of the day, and shouldn't 
be able to say at some future time, " My mother 
was a fool, and ruled my father." 

The women rule the men in the present day 
owing to the boarding- school and the degrada- 
tion of our sex that results therefrom. But the 
women happily are also mothers, and despicable 
as the man is, and impossible as it may be to 
resist the inclination to henpeck so poor a crea- 
ture, who, quite unasked, and merely to chima 
in with the unnatural fashion of the day, de- 
grades his own sex to the ape and exalts hers 
to the angel, out of a poor, drivelling gyne- 
colatry, the mere unwholesome effluvia of the 
spirit of chivalry in the last stage of its 
putrescence; still the boy, the boy, the as yet 
unsophisticated boy, she can at any rate respect 
him, for he has not as yet voluntarily debased 
himself. If I must be ruled at all, I will he 
ruled by a man made in the image of God, not 
by a woman made in my own image. I will 
never fall down and worship the gross image of 
woman's flesh that the demon of the boarding- 
school has set np. For I know that the miser- 
able enslavement, and what Knox calls " the 
monstrous regimen " of women, constitute the 
opposite poles of the true civilization of man; 
that the one is savagery and the other eviration. 
But the tender mother, the mother of the boy, the 
mother of the coming man, the mother of all 
that is godlike in the future of humanity, her 
will I restore to the honourable estate of true 
womanhood through her love to her child, the 
only good thing that the Adamlike weakness of 
oar unbreecned Bex. ^&\^\iLtast,w&.4.<xmcliidft 
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the chapter with this mournful thought for the 
reader's careful consideration. 

As long as the world is cruel, how shall the 
school not be cruel too ; and if the competition 
of the world grows harder and crueller every 
day, and the preparation of the school slacker 
and easier, and more fallaciously bland and oily, 
crying, " Peace, peace, where there is no peace/' 
what shall oome of it f 

P.S. — The irregular interference of the law in 
the corporal discipline of schools is most ob- 
jectionable. For example: A offers to beat a 
boy; the boy kicks and bites (a birchable offence) . 
A then chastises him with exemplary severity. 
For this the magistrates (one of them a relation 
of the boy's) fine A heavily ; the School Board 
(on which, also, there is a relative of the boy's) 
dismisses him from his school, and he is ruined. 
B, a plergyman of the " Parson Meddle" * school 
(having, mind, no business whatever with the 
boy), beats a certain giddy-tongued urchin in 
his flock most outrageously for " bad language;" 
but (being himself a magistrate) the bench 

" Much applauds what he has done." 

G beats a naked child of eight in his bed with a 
rope, for "improper behaviour to a little girl," 
and then, though he bears a Class A character, 
expels him for a crime of which he could not 
possibly be guilty. The bench violates every 
principle of juvenile jurisprudence in the hearing 
of the case, and finally sides with the peda- 
gogue. 

♦ Vide my " The Boys of Baby," chaps, m., Vx., wA^r. 
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KDBCATIONAL POLITICS, 
" We must educate out future niastera." — R. Lowe. 






I contemplate the perpetual rale of an oligarchy 
not less even than Carlyle himself, but not a 
landocracy, nor yet a plutocracy, nor yet a 
cotton, or any such-like- 1 hmg-ocracy ; no, nor 
even an oligarchy of mere intellectnal supe- 
riority — my own literary career has prored to 
me that no possible aristocracy can be worse 
than this. But though one should do all one 
can to keep blackguards in their places, one 
should not hate them, that were unchristian; 
though it is even a more pernicious error to try 
to do good to and love all alike, this is to sow our 
seed in all ground, because the sun shines on all, 
or, in other words, because we should give all 
a chance, therefore, in effect, to give a chance to 
none. 

This preposterous error ia at the bottom of 
the abject failure of our ragged schools, and of 
the Abyssinian war, because our missionaries fly 
away from where they are wanted, and might do 
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so much good, to where they are not wanted, 
and can do no good at all. This " taking of the 
children's bread and casting it unto the dogs/' 
this turning away from the homely face of Vng. 
lish poverty in quest of the more interesting 
picturesqueness of outlandish barbarism ; this 
is not, I am sure, what " the enthusiasm of 
humanity " really requires of us. I see much 
self-seeking in this apparent self-devotion, and 
much want of heartfelt love of goodness in this 
(as ancient Greece called it) ponerophilism, con- 
cerning which Elliott writes thus to Carlyle : "The 
moral ghoules thus afflicted relish only the tragic 
misery of guilt; innocent undeserved distress 
they find insipid as mother's milk. Let a man 
commit a murder and the pity of our pone- 
rophilists seems solely concerned with him ; his 
victim is clean washed out of remembrance. 
But far other is the opinion of all sane and 
honest men. Save honest men's lives first, say 
they, the rascals' are of small value in com- 
parison. Better ten villains perish than one 
honest man be gravely hazarded." 

Such is ponerophilism, one of the deadliest 
symptoms of the decay of a people amongst 
which it flourishes. It is the ignorant benevo- 
lence of a democracy stone-blind for want of its 
natural leaders, and humanity grovelling in the 
dust without the wings of genius to soar up- 
wards on, and " Chaos, that anarch old," and the 
misanthropic philanthropy of puritanism, and 
despair of the future of our race, and rebellion 
against the great centripetal principle of aris- 
tocracy, that have amongst them misbegotten 
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this monster, and set it up as the last and fairest 
offspring of Christianity. 



Wanted an aristocracy — an aristocracy of both 
genius and goodness, neither genius without 
goodness, nor goodness without genius. 

Never is liberty more sweet 
Than at a pious prince's feet. 

This is, indeed, what all the good desire, the 
higher minds, a beneficent supremacy; the 
lower, a worthy object for their heart's hero- 
worship. But genius — a Theramenes under an 
oligarchy, a Phocion under a democracy, a 
Socrates under both — drinks a bitter cup for the 
political truths that it weighs out in its golden 
scales. "Of whom the world is not worthy"; 
is not, never was, but one day will be, when the 
good and wise shall reign, and " the meek shall 
inherit the earth." "In stripes, in imprison- 
ment, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in 
fastings, as sorrowful yet always rejoicing, as 
poor yet making many rich, as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things," it emerges from its 
life-long struggle to triumph but for an hour, 
and then be crucified, the victim partly of its 
own overwrought imagination and over-excited 
feelings, and partly of the malignant envy of its 
murderers, but leaving behind it, as the heir of 
its lifelong labours, a born ruler with only the 
secondary genius of profiting by the dearly- 
bought Promethean spark of the truly wise. 

Only in a true aristocracy thus planted by the 
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inspired word of genius and watered by the blood 
of its martyrdom— an aristocracy of enlightened 
benevolence (and there is nobody born into the 
world who might not be educated into such an 
aristocrat), herein only, I say, lies the sole hope 
of the world — in the right education of its rulers. 
But, alas, how are they educated now ? They do 
but read or write in three or four languages, the 
crass ignorance that the multitude talk in one. 
A most poor distinction, methinks. How, in- 
deed, cam, Eton and Harrow produce a true aris- 
tocracy ? From eight years old and upwards the 
members of our present aristocracy are absentees. 
How, then, can they love their people? and if 
they love them not, how can they do them much 
essential good ? How can they really do their 
duty by them, however they may try to, since 
love is wanting ? For God is love. 

Yet even now the aristocratic is the most 
durable form of government ; but then it would 
be eternal as heaven itself, the universal desire 
of every human heart. But, at present, what a 
sad estrangement do we find between the rich 
and poor ! And when the latter get the lead, as 
in America, the former have no control over 
them whatever, but are simply swamped, and 
retire from the political arena in disgust. Oh ! 
miserable effects of a most unhappily false system 
of education ! Give us equal electoral districts, 
give us universal suffrage, give us animal Par- 
liaments, give us just what you please, hut only 
educate the rich aright, and we care not what else 
you give us. Only educate the rich aright, and 
the poor would rather obey than rule; for, 
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believe me, to yield a faithful willing submission 
to one's natural rulers is one of the deepest and 
strongest instincts of the human heart. Not 
would there be the present political apathy. Oh, 
monstrous, that, at eighteen, a youth should 
write the Greek of Sophocles, and the Latin of 
Cicero ; but have not the most elementary notion 
either of politics or sociology, and he disgrace- 
fully ignorant not only of the religion of hia 
native land, but even of the bases of the com- 
monest morality, and the most elementary 
principles of nature ! Grave, indeed, are the 
educational evils under which oar geocrats suffer. 
Their younger children occupy a social posi- 
tion altogether inferior to their elder children, 
and are never sufficiently conscious of it, and 
in the course of their education hardly at all. 
A peer should have the education of a peer, and 
a parson that of a parson. But now they are 
both educated to the self-same expensive tastes 
in the Belf-same public schools. This mistake, 
you will say, affects only some few thousands of 
individuals; but then of what paramount im- 
portance to the whole community is the right 
education of those few I 

If the public schools are to be retained at all, 
it should be for the youthful heirs of the im- 
mense entailed landed estates of the peerage 
and baronetage.* Their younger brothers form 
a natural link between their own too unapproach- 
able greatness and the world at large. A younger 



* Every one possessed of so many entailed acres 
be made a baronet, and of bo many more a peer. 
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son is to be educated for the Church. Will a 
public school do that ? The very contrary. A 
country parson, if any one, should be educated 
amongst his people, that he may know them and 
ihey him, that he may love them and be loved 
by them ; his sympathies should be at least as 
much with his poor simple rustic flock as with 
his great relations; he should be no mean parasite 
of the aristocracy to which in after life he will 
hot belong. He should be, above all things, 
mild, loving, gentle, and affable. Nothing can 
be more enviable in itself than the position he is 
born to, if he only knew his own blessings ; but 
now the blessings which are not his own, and 
to which he is not born, -spoil all and make him 
unprofitable. The curse of this country is the 
utter alienation that exists between the rich and 
poor. The rich shrink into themselves at the 
bare conception of things never to be mentioned 
in so many words, of spades never to be called 
bo, "to ears polite;" of rags and dirt and lice, 
and such like nastiness, which defile the exter- 
nals of the body without doing it any essential 
injury, and the corresponding things which 
similarly defile the externals of the mind, e.g. 
non-malignant "bad words," low expletives, 
coarse language, self -defensive lying, petty tale- 
bearing, and all sorts of small ignorances and 
vulgarities. " These things ought they to have 
done, but not to have left the other undone ; 
the rich pay " the mint and anise and cummin, 
but forget " the weightier matters of the law. 
To be wicked, anything, rather than mean, to 
care not one straw for the well-being of one's 
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fellow-creatures, but to be very careful not to 
lower oneself one needle's point ; this constitutes 
the true and only gentleman. And the corse of 
the aristocracy is their isolation. The younger 
sons form not the connecting link they should 
between the several orders of society, but either 
sink to bottomless perdition, or cling somehow 
to the body from which they sprang. Thus are 
they doubly isolated, and render the whole aris- 
tocratic body unpopular. Why should 1 defer 
to one that, with every social advantage to start 
with, has allowed me to get on a level with 
him ? However conservative my feelings of re- 
spect may be for the inequalities of the existing 
state of things, why should 1 defer to one whose 
superior, alike morally and mentally, I haTe 
proved myself ? This is the proud thonght of 
many an one who is not wanting in a generously 
appreciative respect for the aristocracy as • 
distinct social order in this country. 

But if the upper classes lose the supremacy, 
in consequence of the lower classes being ad- 
mitted to the suffrage, it can only be because 
they do not deserve the supremacy. 

But the " great gulf fixed " between rich and 

Cr permits neither the one nor the other to 
•eally educated, but the education of the out 
is debased, and that of the other denaturalised. 
But in a people thus miseducated there is do 
true aristocracy, but only an oligarchy, and 
no true democracy, but only a mob; and all 
political life, work it how you will, is only a 
despicable conflict of rival selfishnesses. 

But the great defect of the aristocracy is its 
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exclusiveness — the bridge of hell of the breadth 
of a razor's edge which hopelessly separates us 
from them. The gentleman whose kith and kin, 
perhaps for the last three or four generations, 
have all stuck as fast as grim death to the social 
position in which* they were born, and not one 
of all the swarm of them sunk below it; the 
peasant whose progenitors for the last hundred 
years have tilled the same piece of land that he 
tills now, and none of them ever seen the inside of 
a jail or a workhouse, either themselves or their 
issue; these may every whit as justly feel all 
the pride of birth as the belted earl whose 
remote ancestors fell in the cause of right at 
Naseby, at Evesham, and at Hastings. But the 
mere title of gentleman is denied to the sons of 
toil. Charles Dickens, whose wonderful know- 
ledge of the world nothing escaped, has noted 
this point in his Mr. Merdle, of whom society, 
through the stately bosom of his lady, complains 
" that he carries the shop with him rather." But 
all of us that are worth anything carry the im- 
press of our daily lives, whether author, teacher, 
artist, lawyer, surgeon, or what not. But ac- 
cording to the do-nothings, the gentleman carries 
upon himself, naturally enough, the impress of 
themselves, that is, of doing nothing ; ergo, no 
one who does anything is a gentleman, — no one, 
any how, who carries with him the idea of doing 
anything. But he who doing anything, gives 
you the idea of his doing nothing, is an impostor, 
and, let him be as cunning as he will, shows it 
somehow, which is the very essence of not being 
a gentleman, to pretend to be what you are not. 
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At ■:■■' '. one who does something can only avoid 
showing it by being naturally unini pressi onable 
and colourless, i.e. by doing what he does in- 
efficiently, perfunctorily, and not-worth-his-salt- 
fly. Instance the gentlemen in Anthony Trol lope's 
novels, above all, the Warden of his "Barchester 
Towers "; all of them very amiable, very gentle- 
manly, but very feeble, and very unequal to the 
" nngentlemanly " task of earning their highly 
comfortable incomes by anything like corre- 
sponding hard work. 

Ardent reformer as I am, I am least of all 
men a democrat; rather than that let us even 
stay as we are. The vile and unworthy who 
are now before me were born bo, bat under a 
democracy I should be outstripped by others yet 
viler and more worthless who were born behind 
me, which would be infinitely more mortifying; 
and I should have more superiors than I have 
now, and at the same time more oppressive and 
overbearing ones. But in a true aristocracy we 
should all find our right places. It is all a 
question of education. The people must educate 
themselves to use their newly -acquired power 
beneficially, else we shall ere long find ourselves 
landed in the very blackest dregs of an ultra 
American democracy. There are many persons 
into whose hands political power never should 
be put, who are totally unfitted for the exercise 
of it. Yet these are the very people into whose 
hands the supremo power comes in a totally un- 
educated democracy. For nothing requires » 
more educated mind than the right election of 
our rulers. But we being of all civilized nations 
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the most ill-educated, though- with the best 
natural capacity for education, are, as a certain 
natural consequence, the inost submissively obe- 
dient to the worst possible code of laws, giving 
the homage due to the true God only to, so to 
speak, a Mumbo-jumbo or a Juggernaut. And 
we hold with that most execrable saying of 
extremest ignorance : — 

"Of all the evils that mankind endure, 
How few there are that kings can make or cure ! " 

whereas, in fact, they being all factitious and all 
curable, the ill.or well-being of a people depends 
most of all upon its rulers. Thus we see that 
the prospect is dark before us if a people born to 
the purple retains its present ignorance. But as 
the people must be educated to choose their aris- 
tocracy rightly, so must the present aristocracy, 
else they will never be so chosen. 

As poetry is to prose, so is an aristocratic to a 
democratic form of government, but of a com- 
mon-place aristocracy, not essentially superior to 
the masses, may be said what Horace says of 
poetry when it is essentially no better than vul- 
gar prose :' that it is " salt without savour, and 
good for nothing but to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men." 

A true aristocracy is a simple necessity of the 
present state of things, as well as a true demo- 
cracy, i.e. a democracy educated to obey aright, 
and an aristocracy educated to rule aright, the 
one competent to choose and the other deserving 
to be chosen. 

For this work we have just one school genera- 
ls 
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tion, i*. Borne nine or ten years at most, but if it 
is still unfinished, then wo shall have a democracy 
choosing the worst leaders possible, bad both in 
themselves and as ruling at the pleasure of those 
jot WOTS* than they, and an aristocracy tottering 
to a certain fall ; i.e. the worst possible form of 
anarchy. For recollect that an aristocracy that 
is good' enough now, will not be good enough 
that, for a right system of education having an 
inevitable tendency to put the right man in the 
right place, if the aristocracy are not so educated 
as to be iu their right place, they must iuevitahly 
fall into a lower one. But when the father 
"gives to his child a stone when he asks for 
bread," snd the mother, "when ho asks for an 
egg offers him a scorpiou; " and the child, in his 
torn, ** cries to a stock, thou art my father, and 
to a stone, thou hast brought me forth," — under 
a system of juvenile absenteeism at boardings 
school, whether public or private, all true cordial 
amity between the rich and the poor becomes as 
preposterous as the loves of Bottom and Titania. 
"As the wild ass is the lion's. prey iu the wilder- 
ness, so the rich eat up the poor ; as the prood 
hate humility, so doth the rich abhor the poor." 
" That which the palmer-worm hath left hatb 
the locust eaten, and that which the locust beta , 
left hath the canker-worm eaten, and that which , 
the canker-worm hath left, hath the caterpill&r 
eaten." The rich thus elevated above and die 
poor sunk below the level of humanity, and 
religion become a Sunday-school stalking-horM 
— a Decins — a pitfall to disguise the chasm, all 
education, whether of the school or the world, 
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whether of this world or the next, becomes 
totally disorganized, and an interminable series 
of social revolutions becomes inevitable. 

'" The growth of popular constitutions in a, 
country originally governed by an aristocracy 
implies that the aristocracy is no longer a true 
aristocracy ; that it is alive to its own interests, 
but blind to other people's. It does not imply 
that we are any nearer " the one thing needful " 
—the sovereignty of wisclom over folly — the 
pre-eminence of justice and right over greediness 
and self-seeking. The unjust authority is put 
away, but the just is not installed/' * 

Household suffrage necessitates an enormous 
advance in the intellectual, and still more in the 
moral, education of the electoral body. For at 
present we are so far from having wiser Parlia- 
ments than we used to have, that Parliament is 
growing to be a laughing-stock, and all legisla- 
tion worthy of the name an impossibility. 

Again,f "the entire Civil Service of this 
country has been thrown open amidst universal 
acclamations to public competition, albeit every-. 
body knows that if the heads of the departments 
were honestly to look out for the fittest persons, 
they would make far better selections than can 
be made for them under the new method. Else 
why do not our great City houses employ it also 
in the selection of their employes ?" This, too, 
points to the same result. Were our schools all 
bhey should be, the method would not have been 
contemptible, though the heads of departments 

-• FAude'a " Short Studies on Great Subjects." + Ibid. 

B 2 
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should in no case have been thus relieved of one 
of their most indispensable duties. But at pre- 
sent it secures us absolutely nothing of the very 
smallest value. • 

A little French, a little Latin, a very little 
Greek, and a little mere gibberish in the shape 
of Euclid and algebra, and that is all. Of all 
that can be of any use to them in after life, and 
will enable them to do their duty as fellow- 
citizens to others, beyond the dim rudiments of 
a worn-out theology, our boys are taught nothing 
whatever. Of political ecotfomy, of social science, 
of politics, of their duty as men and citizens, they 
know nothing, or, at any rate, are taught nothing, 
at boarding-school. 

A devil's school makes a devil's world, and a 
devil's world makes a devil's school. • Of all this 
evil the boarding-school is at once the fruit and 
the seed — the worst premonitory symptom and 
the chief predisposing cause. 

The boarding-school, unknown to our ances- 
tors, now almost universal amongst the upper 
and upper middle classes, widens and deepens, 
with evil consequences the most deplorable and 
the most incurable, the social distinctions from 
which it sprang. The rich man's son, banished 
at seven or eight years old from his native place, 
loses all the civic virtues of his ancestors; and 
the poor man's son, deprived of the sympathy 
and enlightening influences of his natural chief, 
sinks into a state of utter social anarchy, gets no 
fair quid pro quo for his labour, but is brutalized 
and finally destroyed by his poverty. 

The children of the rich learn at boarding- 
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school to speak with habitual contempt of the 
lads of their own age who should have been 
their playfellows, but whom the wicked pride of 
their parents has wholly separated them from, 
to the irreparable injury of both, and to the 
coming destruction, unless Heaven prevents, of 
the entire social fabric. 

The state of education amongst the poor is far 
more according to nature, and therefore morally 
better, than amongst the rich ; but, materially, 
it is even a trifle nearer positive zero. 

Out of a population of some twenty millions, 
though about three millions (one in seven, or 
thereabouts) toil on, on an average, for some 
four or five weary years at school, only half a 
million (one-fifth of those educated, one-fortieth 
of the whole population) even attempt the lowest 
Government pass in the three K's only, and not 
much over a myriad actually pass the highest. 
The average age of leaving school (at least, in 
the dead rural districts) is considerably under 
ten, making (if we allow for periods of absentee- 
ism and truancy) barely two poor childish years 
beyond the mere irresponsible pretty-animal 
babyhood of seven (four years in all, but two 
mere piteous, unnatural abuse of helpless inno- 
cence). 

Very, very few can so much as read, so as to 
be any pleasure to them afterwards ; almost none 
have the very smallest elementary knowledge of 
aught beyond the three R's, the mere knife and 
fork and plate of spiritual and intellectual ali- 
ment — aught that can do their poor starving 
souls any good, either in this world or the next. 
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The only remedy for a Social Evil so gigantic i* 
in Universal Compulsory Education ; bat then it 
must be education indeed, such as at present 
neither rich nor poor, neither high nor low 
receive. 

That the people of thia country may hereafter 
for evermore be educated, not as serfs but as 
sovereigns, is one of the very principal and most 
natural results of a complete Reform Bill. " We 
must educate our rulers"; let, then, the people 
rule, if only that we may be compelled to educate 
them. For the consequences of not educating 
■ them would be a Revolution, and a most terrible 
Revolution, too. Yes, the people must be edu- 
cated to elect their rulers, or they will choose 
very indifferent ones, even as they do now in 
America, and in only too many of the large 
English boroughs. 



Nevertheless, the education of the rich must 
be ameliorated simultaneously with that of &e 
poor, morally even more than materially, other- 
wise the social changes may bo more "wisely con- 
ducted, but they will he even more mercileEslj 
radical. The new wine being now heady. the 
old bottles will burst all the sooner and tie 
more utterly. 







PART II.-THE WORLD. 



CHAPTEE L 

NOW, OE THE WILDERNESS. 



Section I. — The Land Monopoly. 

fishermen, equally skilful; one catches merely 
>ugh for his daily support, the other lays by 
he purchases a net; he now saves much more 
n ever, until he buys first one boat and then 
>ther, and many nets and men to fish for 
1. At last, through the multitude of his nets 

1 boats, the pond grows exhausted, so that 
. first • fisherman can only earn one-half as 
eh by toiling all day long as he did before 
working but two hours a-day. This, I think, 
es him just ground of complaint ; and this is 
• poor man's case against the rich man. 
Phere is every reason to believe that the poor, 
lot actually, were certainly proportionately far 
rery far — better off in the time of George II. 
n in the present day ; and again, in the time 
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of the Tudors, than in that of George II. (Tub 
Hallam for the first statement and Fronde for 
the second.) Every cottage then ha4 a plot of 
land to it, and every village a common for geese, 
and sheep, and cattle, and turf and fuel; the 
poor and the rich were educated together in the 
same schoolroom ; and there was no such thing 
as Political Economy 

" To shut the gates of mercy on mankind" 

I do not say actually, for science has done won- 
ders to bless, and literature to enlighten, and 
the progress of civilization to sanctify ; out pro- 
perty has not done its duty, and, unless better 
educated, never will or can. Either, then, edu- 
cate it aright or else cut it down. Why cumbereth 
it the ground ? 

" Look now upon this picture, now on that* 

On the one hand the Law of Entail ; on the other 
the unnatural competition of an unexampled 
over-population. On the one hand the Marquis 
of Westminster, with his .£1,000 a- day ; and on 
the other the seamstress, with her three or four 
shillings a- week. On the one hand our 100,000 
destitute orphans, or worse than orphans; on 
the other our public schools. On the one hand 
the gorged pheasants in their hutches ; on the 
other the 20,000 vagrant human brutes. On the 
one hand the 30,000 monopolists of the land; 
and on the other the 1,000,000 receiving local 
relief every year — representing 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 — continually on the verge of "the 
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house," and the whole mass of the population 
with nothing better to look forward to in their 
3ld age, as the reward of a long life of weary 
boil and joyless hardship. These violent contrasts 
are simply terrible. 

There is a constantly diminishing number of 
proprietors of land. A century ago there were 
% quarter of a million, there are now less than 
an eighth of that number. Five men now own 
bhe fourth of all the land in Scotland, twelve 
men the half, and half of England belongs to 
150 persons. In France the case is the very 
reverse. Before the Revolution, the proprietors 
were as few, and the labourers as numerous, as 
they are now in this country; but now, whilst 
England contains 30,000 proprietors, 600,000 
Earmers, and 1,1 00,000 labourers, France contains 
9,300,000 proprietors, 4,500,000 farmers, and 
5,300,000 labourers. In other iv^ords, England 
now is where France then was, and is hurrying 
cm towards the Revolution from whence France 
is by slow degrees emerging. Of the 77,000,000 
acres of which the surface of the United Kingdom 
consists, under wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, pulse, hops, flowers, fruit, &c, there are 
only 22,000,000, under grass 24,000,000, leaving 
81,000,000, or nearly one-half of the entire area, 
wholly uncultivated. And what results from that 
monopoly of the land and this yet worse abuse 
of that monopoly ? Why, that the labour of the 
country which is requisite for the due cultivation 
of the soil is more and more separated from it, 
and driven to seek other sources of subsistence. 
From 1851 to 1861 the population of England 
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increased above a million, whilst the number of 
persons employed in agriculture diminished by 
nearly half a million. And since 1861 a similar 
process has been still going on, till the very land- 
lords and farmers themselves are complaining of 
the want of labourers. Less than a tenth of the 
popnlation of the United Kingdom is now en- 
gaged in agriculture — the clover makes way for 
the sheep, and the sheep for the partridge: 
myriads of acres of land in Ireland have gone oat 
of cultivation during the last twenty or thirty 
years. 

In England and Wales there are 28,000,000 
acres of land under cultivation, and at least an- 
other 7,000,000, more or less, capable of culti- 
vation. This, at an average of twenty acres per 
household, would support in the most paradisiacal 
prosperity some 2,800,000 families — i.e., some 
15,000,000 individuals, which, including the 
entire non-agricultural population, would amount 
to at least as much as our present population; 
so that, in point of fact, the country is rather 
apparently than really over-peopled. But aB it 
is, owing principally to the existing most un- 
natural land monopoly (under whose baneful 
influence the laud yields a mere fraction of what 
it might, and in France does) that which might 
raise some 20,000,000 sonls to ae tearless ■ 
height of happiness as human nature can be 
made to rise to here below, now half-starves 
some 3,000,000 only in their youth and pauper- 
izee them in their old age, and altogether sinks 
them as low as that same 1 human nature can be 
made to sink. How low appears from this one 
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fact that it costs more to keep a poor family 
idle in the workhouse than toiling and moiling 
all day long at home. In other words, they get 
Less than nothing for their labour, and so nice is 
the calculation of the minimum they can maintain 
life upon, that heaven's choicest blessings are 
perverted to the profit rather of their owners 
than themselves. 

In the pure air of the country their blood 
escapes corruption in the foulest wretchedest 
h&vels. • In the midst of the healthy labours of 
agriculture they lose not flesh upon the poorest 
scantiest fare. The harvest is good, and their 
wages are lowered. God blesses them, and their 
owners filch the blessing. 

But here, let me be distinctly understood. The 
burden of property in its natural state is quite 
sufficient; but it can be borne, and it must, for it 
is, on the whole, for the greatest good of man- 
kind, the stimulus being, on the whole, a greater 
good than the yoke an evil. It is the artificial 
burden of the monopoly of land, as perpetuated 
to an ever-increasing intensity, that I would 
dbviate: — 

(l.)By applying a due proportion of it to 
the liquidation of the National Debt, and the 
establishment, in its stead, of a permanent 
National Revenue. 
" (2.) By abrogating the Law of Entail for ever., 

(3.) By a law giving all houses but one, and 
all estates but one, in a single parish, to be sub- 
divided at the father's death among the younger 
sons. I would adopt the French Law of Sub- 
division of Land no further than this. But so 
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much I look to a reformed Parliament to see 
done. From an nnreformed .Parliament, not 
elected, but nominated, in the interest — I might 
almost say the pay — of the land monopolists, I 
look for nothing. 

(4.) No Game Laws. "One man 
than many " partridges. " I will eat no " gtmi 
" as long as the world standeth, that I make not 
my brother to offend.*'' Still less will I shoot 
or hang him that a hare or pheasant may fatten 
upon his substance. 

The poor have slowly been robbed, by a long 
series of legal enactments, of all the sweet plea- 
sures of sport — bullsj bears, cocks', badgers, 
dogs, rats, cats, small birds (in breeding time), 
fish, nests, they may no longer bait, hunt, worry, 
pit, chivy, catch, angle or climb after ; but the 
rich man still keeps his foxes, his stags, and 
his hares, for torments not a whit less cruel. 
Humanity and the Society for the Protection of 
Animals are for the poor; Sport and the Game 
Laws are for the rich. But "more" — infinitely 
more — "remains behind." To dismiss snch 
pleasures as may or may not bo, some of them at 
least, more or less cruel, exquisite are the plea- 
sures that yet remain — the legitimate pleasures 
of sport. They form, indeed, a distinct branch 
of the pleasures of Man ; and of these the rich 
_ almost entirely rob the poor, not to increase 
their own pleasures, hut to diminish them ; for I 
can hardly fancy any pleasure more sodden and 
insipid than shooting down a lot of tamo poultry, 
as the great do at their crowded battues. This 
is not sport, but mere butchery. The child is 
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ihrice as much pleased when, after an infinity of 
rain attempts, he kills this or that small bird 
flith stone or catapult, and his little heart is all 
iglow with a far more delicious ecstasy. But 
low he is shut up in jail, weeping and trembling, 
for it, should his " small deer " prove statutory. 

In addition then to their injustice, to their 
bad political economy, to the class feuds they 
more than aught else keep up, to the vice, im- 
morality, and contempt of law, to the crime, 
ruin, and misery they lead to, the Game Laws 
diminish the sum total of some of the sweetest 
and least impure of human pleasures to a truly 
most deplorable extent. 

(5.) Tenant Eight, as in Ireland. 
. (6.) A new law of Transfer of Immovable 
Property, at present so cumbrous and expensive 
and otherwise faulty. In every part of the 
civilized world, except this lawyer-ridden island, 
fche land is passed from vendor to purchaser with 
the same facility as wool, or sugar, or cotton. 
But here the law-charges on the purchase of a 
plot of land frequently increase the cost by a 
third, one-half, or even more than that ; and if 
the owner wishes to borrow a trifle of money 
upon it, all these costs are again incurred. Nor 
is even this all. When he wishes to repay the 
loan, the cruel fangs of lawyers are again in- 
serted into his flesh for the " costs " of a "re- 
lease." Thus the "costs" of the three deeds 
required in the purchase, borrowing, and paying 
back, often come to as much as the first purchase- 
money 1 and the poor camel's back is broken 
pretty effectually. 
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(7.) Nationalization of tlie Crown Lands, now 
a nest of jobbers, though once on a time the 
whole expenditure of the country was defrayed 
therefrom. 

But of what consequenco is all this to me, cries 
the non-agricultural labourer. " Thus much," 
I reply ; - you would have it all your own way, 
and would hardly need any trades unions, did not 
the landowner flood your market with his ill-paid 
half -starved serfs. 



Section II. — Class Taxation. 



ray, 
not 



Tea and coffee are admirable substitutes for 
alcohol, especially in large towns, where some 
sort of stimulus is almost indispensable. Never- 
theless, albeit the cry of tho victims of drink 
rises up to Heaven, these two iuestimable coin- 
modifies are heavily taxed. Furthermore, an 
untaxed breakfast-table would be the making 
of poor depopulated Ceylon ; and if Ireland were 
allowed to grow tobacco, it would prove the final 
downfall of slavery throughout tho West Indies 
and South America, and be a glorious tiling for 
the Emerald Island too. This would be better 
somewhat, methinks, than poisoning, as we hase 
done in China, as many millions of souls and 
bodies as there are days in the year to promote 
the accursed trade in opium, at the bidding of 
the ruthless avarice of our merchant capitalists. 
Of the Income-tax I need, I think, say nothing 
here; its oppressive injustice and demoralizing 
frandulence being sufficiently patent to every- 
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Qection III. — Glass Expenditure. 

One-tenth of the national income (nearly one- 
half of the revenue) is embezzled upon the 
frightful Moloch- worship of wholesale murder; 
in other words, we pay £15,000,000 a-year for 
the army, — and that army, too, such a paltry 
matter. 

But I say we want no standing army ! only 
keep just a few redcoats for civil exigencies, for 
police, for show and ornament on Easter Mon- 
day, for nucleus, for jails, for industrial schools, 
reformatories, and , other scholastic purposes; 
and disband the rest, only allowing them so 
much a-week to attend drill when agricultural 
labour is slackest. 

It would be sheer idiotcy to engage in any 
future European complications that can arise. 
And if a British subject is maltreated or in- 
gulted or swindled abroad, he is justly punished 
for his despicable want of love of his native land 
in not staying at home. Our ships are sufficient 
to protect the shores of our colonies, the rest 
they must do for themselves. The notion of our 
expending £3,000,000 a-year upon our colonies 
in the present helpless abyss of our national 
insolvency ! And as for England itself, her 
yeomanry and militia and volunteers alone are 
almost enough, even if (1) the enemy escaped 
our ships and landed in large force ; even if (2) 
we had no army, so to speak, out at grass ; even 
if (3) the public opinion of Europe would permit 
so unprovoked an outrage,— for, of course, I 



, 
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suppose it to be unprovoked. If we are madly 
wicked enough to meddle yet again, thongh 
France should annex Belgium, and Germany 
Holland, and Russia Sclavonic - Turkey and 
Spain Portugal, "no punishment, in that case, 
could he too severe. Our execrable vagaries in 
the Crimea very nearly cost us India. If re- 
peated with Russia and North America in strict 
alliance, I sincerely hope and pray that they may 
cost us Ireland, and reduce us to a mere North 
American dependency, as it were a criminally 
lunatic parent handed over by order of the 
Court of Chancery of Europe to the tender in- 
dulgent care of his grown-up children. 

For the above reasons the expenses of our 
diplomatic service, that refuge for the destitute 
cadets of our aristocracy, may be very well dis- 
pensed with. The truant that ungratefully runs 
away from his native laud may fairly be left to 
his own worthless devices; and if, at last, he 
returns home, prodigal- son-like, ragged, foot- 
sore, penniless, and " an-hungered"— it is » 
matter simply to be rejoiced over by all true 
patriots. Besides, it is the real interest say of 
Hayti or Mexico, as much as it is not our real 
but only our supposed interest, to give him tie 
full benefit of their laws. But we are no way 
directly concerned. He has left his natural pro- 
tector ; may he find out the difference. Then, 
perhaps, he will return, and we shall regain him 
— our thankless child. 
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Section IV. — Class Legislation. 

* 

Of class legislation and administration the fol- 
lowing crucial instances may suffice :— 

(1.) The vehement legislation, where the rich 
are mainly concerned, as against garotters, and 
the utter apathy where only vile plebeian lives 
are at stake, as in the matter of collieries, raised 
footpaths, the Serpentine, " homicidal " canals, 
chock-full, egg-shell night excursion boats, &c. 

(2.) Such measures as the Royal Marriage 
Act, the Workman's Conspiracy Bill, .the Metro- 
politan Trades Act, the Licensing Act, the 
Master and Servants' Act, Sunday Trading Bills 
innumerable, and the whole body of our Game 
Laws, and the laws generally that regulate the 
relations between man and beast. A gentleman 
may indulge, with the most undisputed impunity, 
in all the refined cruelties of sport — the vile, 
cowardly battue, the turf, and the chase ; but a 
poor boy may not " chivy " a cat, nor a poor 
man beat his donkey. The law of Cruelty to 
Animals is solely directed against the poor, and 
is utterly indefinite and uncertain in its action 
besides. 

(8.) Our criminal code all throughout, e.g., 
no punishment for high -class swindling, but 
seven years' penal servitude for a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. No punishment for adultery, but 
sentence of death for rape. Yet adultery is 
mostly the slow, creeping, insidious vice of years ; 
rape, the drink -born delirium of a moment's 

s 
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appetite. So thought the venerable Mores, 
and so thonght the glorious old .Roman law, 
both of whom excused rape on the parties 
marrying, but punished adultery indelibly with 
death. But rape ia purely a poor man's crime; 
hence the difference in legislation now-a-days. 

These remarks apply, of course, only to the 
case where the culprit is but one and unmarried, 
and the victim also unmarried and nnbetrotked. 
A partner in the one case, or in the other the 
marriage ring on the left hand or betrothal ring 
on the right, aggravate the crime to the level 
of adultery, and indeed higher, since in this case 
neither husband nor wife ia a consenting party 
to the wrong. 

(4.) In our general treatment of the- helpless 
and unprotected juvenile portion of the popula- 
tion. If a child steals a nut or a turnip, it ia a 
case for the gaol, the whipping-post, and the 
reformatory; but if a dog bites a piece out of 
his sweet, blooming, rosy, chubby cheek, it is 
nothing. P-o-o-r Tray ! he never did snch a thing 
before. And the magistrate gravely says, " Oh, 
dear, this is no case for damages." Don't let 
him hang mc, then, when I commit my first 
murder. But, indeed, he that keeps a dog to do 
such things twice merits not mere civil damages, 
but the garotter's lash. But as it is, the law of 
the land makes the child far less precious than 
the dog, and the man far less precious than the 
partridge. 

Add to this tho monstrous iniquity of fines- 
nothing to a rich man, but weeks and weeks of 
semi -star vat ion— the beginning of ruin, perhaps 
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—to a poor man, for no deliberate offence of his, 
but the petty fault of a thoughtless ignorant 
boy, who would be only too happy to take the 
punishment all upon his own back, as in justice 
he should, but is not allowed. And such petty 
faults, too, very often — some, indeed, that ought 
never to *haye been constituted offences at all — 
fireworks, sliding, &c. But the incarceration of 
tender childhood is one of the great blots upon' 
the present.administration of our law courts. It 
is indeed an utter disgrace to the humanity of 
the whole land that a boy under fifteen should 
be sent to prison for any offence whatever ex- 
cept murder, for which he should suffer death as 
much every whit as an adult, and even more; 
for " if these things be done in the green tree, 
what will be done in the dry?" But for all 
other offences he should be sharply admonished 
by the magistrate, reported at school for con- 
dign* punishment, caned or birched, according 
to the gravity of hia offence, in the police- cell, 
Bent to a refuge, a boys' home, an industrial 
school, a reformatory, or, in the very worst pos- 
sible cases, to a penitentiary I would have espe- 
cially constituted for the very worst class of 
boys, but in no. case whatever to prison; that 
never did boy good yet, and never will. He 
goes in ashamed of himself, he comes out grin- 
ning impudently; he goes in tender, he comes 
out hardened; he goes in all unsophisticated 
innocence, he comes out depraved ; he goes in a 
schoolboy, he comes out a gaolbird. Even when 
the boy is above fifteen, as long as his offence 
is but a boyish one, he should be punished 

s 2 
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as a boy — as a boy would be in a well-con- 
dncted day-school. A private cell, where, 
with a long and irksome task to occupy him, he 
could meditate upon his fault, and a cane or rod 
Dext morning when his task is done should be 
always kept ready for him. But months and 
months of hard labour are monstrous for mere 
boyish offences — throwing stones, a . stolen ride 
in a cart, filching another lad's "goodies," &c. 
For the offences for which boys get sent to prison 
are not less frivolous than the sending of them 
at all is preposterous. Take the following in- 
stances, — not extreme ones, mind; the papers 
took up none of them, or indeed made the 
smallest comment upon them ; hut quite bad 
enough for all that. On the first occasion a London 
magistrate sent three or four urchins to prison for 
torturing a dead lamh ; he chose to assume that 
it was alive, but for this not the smallest grain 
of evidence was produced. On the second occa- 
sion a boy was sent to prison for "cruelly" 
killing a cat, which, if he had not so disposed 
of, would have killed his pet bird at least as 
"cruelly." On the third occasion two boys, 
aged ten and twelve respectively, for playing st 
an indecent assault upon a utile girl aged nine, 
instead of a sound whipping, as became their 
tender years, were sent for the too imitative 
boyishness of a moment's levity to the corrupt- 
ing gaol for weeks and months, and to the re- 
formatory for live long weary years. 

Thus the poor little butterfly is broken upon 
the wheel exactly as if he were an elephant. 
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Nor is the whole proceeding from first to last 
less absurdly incongruous and unnatural. 

Those incontestable natural proofs by which 
the schoolmaster readily ascertains the boys' 
guilt or innocence are here inadmissible. A boy 
fires a hay-stack; a policeman extorts a con- 
fession. The boy is forthwith let off ; m the 
policeman severely censured. Thus the trans- 
parently* guilty escape whilst the innocent suffer 
(as in my first case), contrary to all real proba- 
bility and without the shadow of real evidence. 
What can boys think of such a system ? It is 
like the trial in "Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land " — simply bewildering to them. 

(5.) The dispatch where the pride of the aris- 
tocracy was wounded by the overthrow of Hyde 
Park palings, and the slowness, where nothing 
worse could happen than -the submersion of a lot 
of rabble beneath the ice. 

(6.) The closing of museums, gardens, &c., to 
the general public, and the opening of the tele- 
graph-office to the few, and the system of special 
tickets, and the liquor laws as applicable to the 
poor man's club but not the rich man's, and 
the whole organization of social hypocrisy, as set 
forth in our Sabbatarian legislation. 

(7.) The lavishness of our military expendi- 
ture. Oh ! what good the millions and millions 
of money, worse — far worse — than thrown away 
in China, in the Crimea/ in Abyssinia, and in 
Ashanti might have done, and might now be 
doing, much nearer home, amongst our millions 
of paupers and semi-paupers. 
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{$.) The gross inefficiency of the army, on 
which we expend bo much. It costa us too dear, 
because tho officers are gentlemen born and paid 
as such. The men cannot rise from the ranks, 
therefore i3 it ill-manned and ill-officered. Again, 
it is ill-manned because the men cannot leave rt 
when, they like, and ill-officered because the 
officers are appointed not from merit but book- 
learning, and promoted not from service bat 
routine, ft is small, and therefore dear ; it is 
dear, and therefore small ; it is both, and there- 
fore bad. The junior officers cannot even live as 
gentlemen upon their pay, much less marry upon 
it; for ch loudnesses froni Ahnack's, with their 
necessary indispensable concomitants, come aw- 
fully expensive j but men raised from the ranks 
could marry very comfortably npon half the pay, 
. and rear a swarm of bright happy boys npon it. 
And what is yet more important, our opponents, 
being as devilishly unscrupulous as they are, it is 
highly expedient, with a view to the coming 
struggle, that our army should be thoroughly 
democratic, and that a soldier's sole idea of re- 
spectability should not be that of a policeman- 
blind worship of npper-class government and 
mean, cringing subserviency thereto. Therefore, 
by all means, let the junior officers, at any rate, 
be appointed exclusively from the ranks — the 
ensigns, the lieutenants, and the captains. And 
let a Soldiers-' College be established for the 
training of the elite of our non-commissioned 
officers in the art of war. 

(9.) Of our land laws I have said enongh 
already. 
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Section V. — Owr Social Evils. 

glorious friendships of antiquity have dis- 
tred for ever. We say to ourselves, What- 
wras the good of them ? because, though in 
ral aspect of such inestimable value as can 
y be exaggerated, friendship produces no 
diate perceptible physical results. We 
)t, .therefore, even understand it. Oh, 
ah people ! sharpsighted a$ eagles for the 
but with the eyes of moles for the unseen, 
onder then that art is but dress, and poetry 
3, and the drama show ; patriotism obsolete ; 
sophy a- laughing-stock ; political cynicism 
:ed and not ashamed." We have no con- 
>n of the beautiful except as it ministers to 
mses ; of the true, but as our tyrant, Mrs. 
.torn" Grundy (whose ass's ears we dote 
), wills it ; of the good, but by the standard 
cold, sterile utilitarianism that makes the 
best things, wholly bad, and converts plea- 
o pain by making the most of it, and lowers 
trimself to the dregs of a worn-out theology. 
consequence of this arch vice of vices is, 
gst the poor, drunkenness and vice, and 
gst the rich a yet worse, because not ma- 
, but moral, evil; the men cynical, ^he women 
ous, the young with no thought but plea- 
the old all a race for gold; amongst all 
s, .ignorance- — total ignorance — of the" 
3st and worst possible kind. 
) of a population of some 20,000,000, otIj 
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560,000 even attempt the lowest Government 
pass in the three R.'s only, and only 13,000 
actnally page the highest. 

Nearly £1 a head is contributed annually by 
the poor in taxation, under the head of intoxi- 
cating drinks alone. Their share in this alone 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the entire tax- 
ation of the labouring classes, who thus most gra- 
tuitously tax, and, indeed, over-tax themselves,— 
£90,000,000 (the entire annual expenditure of 
the State, both local and central,) being wasted, 
and worse than wasted, on the pernicious sen- 
suality of wine, spirits, beer, and tobacco. 

We Londoners are poisoned in the water 
which we drink, poisoned in the gas with which 
we light our houses, poisoned in our bread, poi- 
soned in our milk and batter, poisoned in oar 
beer, poisoned in the remedies for which, when 
these horrible compounds have produced their 
natural consequences, we, in our simplicity, apply 
to our druggists, while the druggists are, in their 
turn, cheated by the swindling rogues that supply 
their medicines. The artisan or the journeyman, 
exhausted by the gas-poisoned air his lungs art 
loaded with, and shrinking, when his day's work 
is over, from the stifling chamber which is all 
that society can afford as lodging for him and nil . 
famdy, turns aside as he goes home to thepofcl 
house or the gin-palace. His watered beer kj 
raised to double strength again by nux vomit*! 
and cocculus indicus, and salted to make his thiri 1 
'insatiable. His gin is some yet viler mixtnre—l 
a minimum of pure spirit, seasoned with whifel 
vitriol and oil of cinnamon and cayenne. Drank,! 
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and with empty pockets, lie staggers home at 
last to his wife, who must feed and clothe her- 
self and him and his miserable family with the 
few shillings she can reserve out of his weekly 
wages. She, too, often grows desperate, and 
takes to drinking also. The result is that half 
the children in England die before they are five 
years old. The milk in our workhouses is so 
shamefully adulterated with water, that the 
pauper children die negatively poisoned with 
lack of nutriment. Add to all this all sorts of 
fevers and epidemics arising from crowded, ill- 
ventilated, and ill-drained dwellings ; all possible 
forms of ailments arising from habitual want of 
sufficient food, from mere bloodless debility to 
sheer starvation ; all conceivable shapes of suf- 
fering arising from the piteous helplessness of 
penury — relapsed fever, diseased smallpox matter 
rotting the body it professes to protect, &c. — all 
easily preventible, all wholly unprevented, that 
shorten the lives and darken the dwellings of the 
poor. 

We have now some 4,000,000 paupers or 
persons more or less tainted with the brand of 
pauperism. The poor-rates have nearly doubled 
within a little more than a quarter of a century. 

In England about 30,000 persons are annually 
apprehended for indictable offences, and 20,000 
committed for trial before a jury; in France, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 only. In England 
nearly half a million are charged with non- 
indictable offences, and between 300,000 and 
400,000 convicted; in France, less than 150,000 
are tried. Furthermore, only half the Crimea com- 
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nutted in this country are arrested for, and much 
less than half actually tried. There is one police- 
man for about every 900 of the population; 
nearly 7,000 for London only. The criminal 
class at large is the eighth part of a million; in 
London and fifteen miles round, above a myriad. 
There are nearly 30,000 persons now confined in 
prisons and reformatories. In one year (1868} 
there were 3,000 sudden deaths unaccounted for. 
Add to all this the growing plague of infanticide, 
quicklime undertaking, baby-farming, &c. Hut 
the foregoing is enough by way of sample. 

Section VI. — Over-population. 

The total area of the world is about 50,000,000 
square miles, and the population 1,000,000,000, 
or 20 per square mile. The population of 
England, exclusive of Wales, is 421 ; of Belgium, 
370; of England, including Wales, 344; of Chins 
Proper, 300; of Holland, 270; of Italy, 216;of 
Franco, 183; of Ireland, 180; of Germany, 177; 
of Switzerland, 165; of Austria, 140; of Japan, 
135; of Hindostan, 127; of Denmark, 115; of 
Portugal, 105; of Scotland, 100; of no other 
country so much as 1 00 per square mile. 

From all this it obviously follows, firstly, that 
the population of England is denser than any 
other, even than Belgium, which, however, being 
only 10,000 square miles, may fairly be set down 
as altogether exceptional; secondly, that there 
is no equal area in the world one-half as densely 
peopled, except, perhaps, some most miserable 
districts of China Proper ; thirdly, that it is more 
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than twenty times the average population of the 
globe. 

■ There are no 80 square miles in the whole world 
anythimg like so densely peopled as the 80 square 
miles round Charing Cross, the mere annual in- 
crease whereof is counted by myriads. 
• Out of 20,000,000 population, only 3,000,000 
(wives and children included) are eniployed in 
agriculture, and found more than sufficient, as 
their wretched wages show ; that is to say, the 
nattrral population of the country is at most 
scarcely 7,000,000. At any rate, that is more 
than it will comfortably support under the pre- 
sent most unnatural land monopoly, artificially 
perpetuated as it is by the monstrous Law of 
Entail to be an hourly growing burden to our 
most remote posterity. 

Thus it appears that the two giant evils — 
Over-population and the Monopoly of Land act 
and react upon one another. Thus the latter 
causes an appearance of over-population long 
before there is the reality, at the same time un- 
naturally superinducing it by brutalizing the 
" labouring class, and giving it over blindly to all 
that remains to it to five for — the gratification of 
its animal appetites ; and when it does come, 
making it ten thousand times more bitter, and 
overwhelming, and altogether hopeless. On the 
other hand, over-population widens yet further 
the previously existing unequal distribution of 
property in the following obvious ways. It 
makes food dearer by the multitude of mouths, at 
the same time that it makes labour cheaper by 
the multitude of hands. The waves of q^y- 
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population, springing from the ever- fluctuating 
sea of Commerce, dash themselves idly to piece* 
against the adamantine rock of Entail. Soonei 
or later over- population inevitably ruin* trade 
however free on both aides, by glutting tin 
foreign markets, and all the sooner where then 
is no reciprocity. Meanwhile the land mono 
polist, invulnerable in the Achillean armour o 
Entail, sleeps on at his ease, secure of sooner o 
later sweeping all the results of a whole nation' 
struggles for a thousand years together into* th< 
wide gaping net of wall-eyed Sloth. 



Section VII. — Conclusion. 

Pooe England seems, indeed, at present, ii 
danger of sinking beneath a complication o: 
internal maladies, — in social hypocrisy, a Jeru 
salem; in the narrow despotism of its effet* 
oligarchy, a Venice. Whether to perish bj 
internal disruption, like the one, or in tbi 
lethargic sleep of incurable decay, like the other. 
the eye must be keen indeed that can foresee 
But oh ! that it would only now, even iu this itf 
day, be wise, and consider its latter end — the 
things that belong to its peace — but now thej 
are hid from its eyes; and the Noahs and tht 
eons of Imlah that warn it of the approaching 
flood, and the abomination of desolation in itf 
most holy tabernacles, seem but to mock. Elw 
might all be well with it even now. Montesquieu 
but too clearly saw the worm in the bud of om 
prosperity. Prosperity, depending upon com- 
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36, is treacherous as a quicksand and deceit- 
,s a mirage, unsolid as vapour, transitory and 
3hable, even as its flimsiest productions ; but 
land abideth for ever; it can never wear 
except with the round world itself. Man 
s cotton goods, but God gives the harvest ; 
. invented commerce, but God instituted 
culture. But the Norman Conquest doubled 
evil by putting the land into the hands of 
e Norman wolves, and commerce into the 
is of feeble Saxon sheep. Of all aristocra- 
under the sun ours has the most capacity for 
lg. But the more capacity it has the worse 
us, for its rule is one of pure, unmingled- 
ahness, so far as it is untempered by the 
;le humanizing Saxon element; hence our 
1 population flock into the large towns, since 
l smoke and grease and unlovely squalor are 
er than the benighted servitude of their 
ire hamlet — 

" Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile." 

* 
social and political maladies seem inter- 
plicated, so to speak, beyond all example; 
given, perhaps, a couple of islands of such 
2se, with such a coast-line, and such a geo- 
cal conformation, and in such a latitude and 
;itude, and the general current of history 
Id lead us to expect some such result. Our 
lar position, by retarding our civilization 
leaving us ignorant savages by the side of 
parative progress in art and science, ex- 
xL us centuries and centuries ago to more 
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than one foreign conquest. This led naturally 
to great inequality of property and the still 
growing absolute monopoly of land. Our in- 
sular position, again, as well as our geological 
conformation, by giving ua the artificial preca- 
rious riches of commerce, led obviously to an 
over-population, which a very trifling discom- 
posure of the delicate balance of trade presently 
renders intolerable. Ultimately we must draw 
in our horns and diminish our population to 
something like what the produce of the land 
will alone support. Commerce must never be 
relied on beyond this point. Enough if it 
makes that population more comfortable and 
happy. Let us count on commerce for super- 
fluities only, not for supplies. This point we 
must come to ultimately; the only question is, 
with how much previous national suffering ? At 
present, iu the matter of population, we are like 
reckless gamblers on the Exchange, that spend 
annually the whole proceeds of their most suc- 
cessful ventures : sooner or later some crash or 
other comes — (must come, in fact, from the very 
nature of all chances) — they have no reserve 
capital to fall back upon, and they are ruined. 
Ultimately, of course, wo must come right again, 
nnless the very soil beneath our feet deteriorates 
like its cultivators, and takes to yielding only 
red tape, and stars and ribbons, and chignons, 
and Latin and Greek roots, and sensational 
novels, and parchment, and other pernicious 
weeds. But with what previous miserable 
tbroes of parturient agony is hidden as yet if 
the prolific womb of Time ! 



CHAPTER II. 

PAELIAMENTAEY REFORM, OB MOUNT PISGAH. 



Section I. — General Considerations. 

The extreme remissness of Government, for the 
last half century, on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform I can only compare to the laziness of 
some good-for-nothing urchin at his syntax or 
his TV7TTW. If anything whatever be going 
cm outside he cannot keep his eyes from the 
window, and his lesson is entirely neglected. 
But if there be nothing out of doors to divert 
his attention he will pick a quarrel with a fellow- 
pupil— do anything, in short, rather than learn 
his task. Just so Government has been trifling 
daring the whole period of my life with this most 
vital question. Now the .war in the Crimea, 
now the Indian Mutiny, now the Austro-Prussian 
and Franco-Prussian wars, now the advance of 
Russia in. the East, now the visit of the Shah, 
Mid now the Arctic expedition, aye, and ques- 
tions infinitely less stirring than these, — a royal 
procession, a Tichborne case, a transit of Venus, 
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or even a boat-race or a gigantic gooseberry en- 
grossed the attention of this or that worthless 
ministry, that liked better to amuse itself with 
such lively and animating topics, than to apply 
itself with an aching brow to the dull and difficult 
problems of Reform. And even when there wa3 
no longer any tolerable excuse for further delay, 
the wretched squabbles of unprincipled place- 
hunters left but the very dregs of the day, the 
hateful aud oppressive hours of midnight, to 
sincere patriots. But just as mamma excuses 
our little Pickle to his harassed and expostulating 
tutor with a "Poor child, he mustn't be kept 
too close to his Latin and Greek, I don't suppose 
he'll ever much want them;" even so an over- 
indulgent public keeps telling the ardent reformer 
not to " bother Government so about the Reform 
Bill. Any time will do for that ; it doesn't seem 
much wanted." But, whilst the child is mora 
to be pitied than blamed, the conduct of Go- 
vernment is wholly inexcusable. For it is as 
unreasonable to expect every one to be a legis- 
lator as to expect every one to be a physician 
or a lawyer; and the legislator has no more 
right to expect the public to make his laws for 
him, than the public has to expect him to plead 
in the courts, or to write prescriptions. A 
Government, then, that waits for pressure from 
without is like a schoolmaster that waits for the 
parents of his pupils to suggest or remonstrate. 
Yet, as in times of war or calamity Government 
takes advantage of the districted state of affairs, 
so in times of peace and prosperity it takes ad- 
vantage of the public good-humour. For, just 
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as the parents are, generally speaking, well 
enough satisfied with, a schoolmaster as long as 
Jiis pupils are healthy and contented under his 
roof, so the public wants but little legislation 
as long as it is in the enjoyment of material 
prosperity ; but, alas ! material prosperity will 
not last, but will lead to deplorable evils without 
wise and progressive legislation; — just as his 

Eupils, however pleasantly their boyhood may 
ave been passed, will have reason in the end 
to execrate the teacher that allowed them to 
grow up in ignorance. And so Parliamentary 
reform isn't wanted much ! Indeed ! But what 
would you have thought of Harry Sandford and 
Tommy Merton, if, when they were grown-up 
men, instead of building a house fit to live in, 
they had taken up with that which they built 
as boys, now reduced to utter ruin by the com- 
bined action of the wind, the rain, and the 
mouldering decay of twenty years ? And is it 
a less folly to live under a constitution that was 
founded in the mere infancy of our civilization, 
and is also not a little impaired by the wear 
and tear, and the noiseless, not less than the 
noisy changes of many centuries? It is as if 
the grown-up man were to wear the tatters of 
the child, or as if the mathematician were to 
make use of the circle that he drew in his child- 
hood with an. unsteady and trembling hand, now 
Boiled with dirt, the pencil- marks half out, and 
the paper ript and rotten. It is of no use mend- 
ing the tatters, — we want a new suit; nor yet 
merely rounding out the circle, — we must draw 
a fresh one with our compasses. 

T 
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As the devil tempted Christ with bread, to 
Peel tempted us with the Big Loaf that we might 
remain contented with the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and tnrn our backs for ever upon the principles 
for which onr fathers died as martyrs at the 
stake and on the scaffold, and, as heroes on the 
battle-field, if Pharaoh would only yield to th* 
just demands of onr Trades* Unions, and give va 
straw for onr bricks. But never — oh ! never- 
let us permit a frivolous Laodicean soi-disaut 
Angel, really Devil, of Mock Toleration, to tempt 
ns to forget that, whatever his prospects in the 
next world may be, as far as this world is con- 
cerned the Conservative is the avowed enemy 
of God. We do not believe that the world is» 
kaleidoscope for ever revolving 1 in the hand of 
chance, the variety of new combinations endless, 
but always the self-same worthless bits of glass. 
We believe in the eternal progress of mankind, 
and look for a political millennium in "the good 
time coming," when this weary world will at 
last enter into its long-promised rest for ever. 
They, therefore, that oppose us in our onward 
pilgrimage to that happy country must needs 
be accounted not only the enemies of their native 
land, but also the foes of the entire human race. 

Never was any nation, till now, so near safety 
and so near destruction; never, till now, did any 
nation allow itself to be overwhelmed by so 
many and so great evils whilst it had the perfect 
and infallible remedy in its own hands to take 
and live, or leave alone and perish. We may, 
indeed, at tin's present crisis, exclaim with Cito: 
" Oi.\i \jbeo ani airtitlat» are both before us." 
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The hourly-growing monster of the Land 
Monopoly would reduce the whole nation to the 
most abject serfdom in another generation or 
bo, but for our glorious system of Parliamentary 
Representation. Our glorious system of Par- 
liamentary Representation would render us the 
wonder and the admiration of the world, did not 
the hourly-growing monster of the Land Mo- 
nopoly render it well-nigh nugatory. 

" To be, or not to be ? that is the question." 

Is England about to sink into worse — far worse 
— than pristine barbarism, the incurable decay 
of modern Venice and the insufferable corruption 
of ancient Borne ; or is she about to inaugurate 
the long-looked-for millennium of Humanity ? 
Is a reformed Parliament about to be the perfect 
mirror of a boundless empire. ; or shall the New 
Zealander of a few centuries hence muse sadly 
upon the ruins of the Mother-Country, that in 
the days of its last degeneracy became the 
private estate of some three or four hundred 
individuals ? Is the world a squirrel-cage or a 
system of eternal progress to perfection ? Boys 
and girls, now at National School will, in their 

Cj hairs, either rejoice or mourn over the 
J solution of this tremendous problem. And 
upon all those that aid in solving it the Devil's 
way, an everlasting curse abides from this time 
forth and for ever. 

The guardian has robbed his ward of his title- 
deeds j the ward is indifferent to his loss — he 
cannot read them. Is the guardian's villainy the 
less for that? He ought to have had h\mim^Je&* 

m 9 
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The guardian is the House of Commons— the 
ward is the people of England. How long shitll 
that guilty House escape of which everj raemher 
is guilty, some of the theft itself, and all of 
either actively abetting or, at the Tery least, 
o£ tacitly conniving at it ? How long shall one 
man steal a loaf of bread out of pure want and 
tread the plank at Millbank for it, and another 
rob a nation of its inheritance and bo re- 
warded with a scat qn the Treasury Bench and 
the prostituted title of "Eight Honourable"! 
The two Houses are so close together upon the 
river side that methinks they seem, like two 
half-sisters, to frown upon one another — the 
penitentiary of erring misfortune and the palace 
of successful crime. We know not what a day 
may bring forth. How long, then, I say again, 
how long ? " With how little wisdom," it has 
been admirably observed, "is the world go- 
verned." Two centuries ago our immortal Locke 
pointed out the gross absurdities of our electoral 
system, and yet after two distinct attempts at 
redistribution of scats on the part of our heaven- 
born legislators, made with infinite self-con- 
gratulatory pother, an elector of Portarlington 
has still about 150 times the electoral powerof 
an elector 1 of Marylebone. 

On such easy terms do our Coodles and 
Doodles, our Tweedlodums and Tweedledees, on 
both sides of the House, confer an immortality 
of Parliamentary fame upon one another. And 
Rousseau tells us why, when he warns us in his 
" Contrat Social," that thar slate is lost in which 
the people leaves affairs of State to those who 
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have nothing else to do (and who, on that very 
account, are the very most unfit persons possible 
to be so trusted), and being itself engrossed in its 
own private interests, suicidally bequeaths, on 
the one hand, patriotism to needy knaves through 
cynicism, and, on the other, the public life of 
Parliamentary honours to wealthy fools through 
apathy. " Lord, what odds ! " is the ruin of a 
State no less than of an individual. 

The right constitution of Parliament as a safe- 
guard against the looming despotism of the land 
monopolists, who at present virtually nominate 
the great majority of the foxes that misrepresent 
the geese, is, as a mere matter of expediency, the 
very most vital question of the day ; but 1 shall 
here discuss it on the nobler and loftier basis of 
the most obvious justice and equity. The more 
unblemished his honour, the more strongly may a 
proud patrician be tempted to maintain that one 
man is not as good as another ; that it is neither 
safe, nor wise, nor just to give equal power to 
the illiterate tenant of a cellar in St. Giles's and 
the lordly occupant of a Belgravian mansion. 
Yet we have conceded household suffrage to all, 
except, indeed, the merest serfs of the aris- 
tocracy. It was perfectly competent to the 
exalted wisdom of a John Stuart Mill to pro- 
nounce the ballot a piece of unmitigated dema- 
gogic humbug, but we have nevertheless con- 
ceded the ballot also. How widely different is 
the matter of the redistribution of seats ! No 
schoolboy, though in the very lowest form, can 
fail to Bee the gross absurdity, no honest man, 
without the most despicable self-stultification, 
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can now deny the dishonesty, of the present 
system of representation. 

We say now, for Parliament, by two imperfect 
redistributions, haa destroyed the only logical 
argument against redistribution; namely, that it 
is an unconstitutional violation of vested rights. 

That an average householder in one place 
should have hardly the fiftieth part of the politi- 
cal power that he haa in another, I hold to be 
demonstrably absurd. If it ia not unconstitu- 
tional that Peterborough, with its 10,000, should 
counterbalance Marylebone with its 500,000, then 
the constitution itself must need remodelling. 
The population of Tower Hamlets was 600,000, 
and that of Honiton 3,000, and this was ad- 
mitted to be intolerable, but the fault in the 
arithmetic remains just the same, whether we 
bring the result to two hundred times as much 
as it should be or only to fifty times as much ; 
and, if we say that London, being bo very large, 
should receive only the twentieth part in pro- 
portion of the representation of Peterborough, 
then why should Peterborough, being a small 
town, have twenty times the proportionate re- 
presentative power of a yet smaller town, such 
as Honiton ? 

Surely an average inhabitant of Peterborough 
is not twenty times as capable, on the one nana, 
as an average inhabitant of Honiton, and twenty 
times as capable, on the other, as an average 
Londoner, To be consistent, then, we must 
either disfranchise the towns alike, or enfran- I 
chise the greatest of them. Bat here, if I so J 
bidden to " rest and be thankful," and " let well J 
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alone" lest evil follow, I answer thus: First, 
what do we owe to the first Reform Bill? 
Greater political progress between 1831 and 
1867 than in all the previous century and a half 
which elapsed since the Bill of Eights. What 
do we owe to the Reform Bill of 1867? At 
least as much additional progress, within the 
narrow compass of a single lustrum. If, then, 
so much good has accrued from admittedly im- 
perfect Reform Bills, what may reasonably be 
expected from a perfect one? And, secondly, 
let me ask which stake should we guard more 
religiously, a small or a large one ? The more 
gold we have in the chest, the more surely 
should we lock and bolt our doors; the richer 
the freight the more seaworthy should the ship 
be. But now we ignore a great defect in the 
constitution, a fatal leak, which, if unstopped, 
the waves of revolution will one day most cer- 
tainly pour into. With an apparent immortality 
of national prosperity, and a revolution from 
henceforth for ever impossible on the one hand, 
and to go through all, and more than all that 
France has had to go through on the other, can 
we be so drowsy with luxury, so drunk with 
arrogance, as to hesitate ? If we want a striking 
example of the colossal evils of the inequitable 
distribution of political power, look at Turkey ; 
Turkey with only one-sixtieth of the land under 
cultivation, Turkey with its gross corruption, its 
misgovernment, its growing incurable decay and 
approaching inevitable ruin. Now all the evils 
and all the sources of those evils that exist in a 
greater degree in Turkey exist in a less amongst 
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us. They exist there in maturity, amon_ 
the germ. There the landowner is Mahometan, 
here Norman ; there the cultivator is Christian, 
hero Saxon. But both here and there the former 
wrings everything but bare Life from the latter. 
Both here and there only a part o£ the land is 
under cultivation. Both here and there the 
number of landed proprietors ia a very small 
fraction of the whole population. Both here 
and there the worse aud fewer govern the more 
numerous, worthy, and intelligent. There tie 
Mahometan Turk rules the Christian Sclav — tie 
less worthy the more numerous. Here some 
hundred minor boroughs, most of them more or 
less corrupt, rule the rest. In both cases the 
rulers are only a mere fraction of the ruled. In 
both cases the all-powerful landowner coalesces 
with the worse and more powerful, though far 
lesa numerous, to turn the scale in favour of ■ 
misgovern men t. And both here and there the 
result ia the same, that the country is governed 
against the avowed wishes - of a great, and 
against the true interests of a very much greater 
majority ; and as the sources of evil are so far 
the same, only here less, there more, so, depend 
upon it, are the evils and the consequent gradual 
decay and ruin, unleaa we remove their causes— 
the inequitable distribution of political power 
and the land monopoly. 

But the great mistake our reformers have all 
along made is simply this — to suppoae the assent 
of either House in any way necessary for tie 
corroboration of ao self-evident a proposition; 
seeing that to exactly the same extent as this 
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inequality of representation exists, the lower 
House is illegally and unconstitutionally elected, 
and all its votes, on any subject whatsoever, are 
a mere nullity. Like flies in ointment, so many 
bogus members of straw, so many not de jure but 
only de facto members make the whole House 
stink. The whole question of Parliamentary 
Reform is just now as uninteresting to the un- 
reflecting multitude as a bare knife and fork and 
plate to one that is surfeited. .Still, besides that 
we must not follow that which is good in its 
silver slippers only, as honest John Bunyan has 
it, a dishonestly-constituted House of Commons 
is more than a political — is a moral evil, meaning 
not only a vile, hollow system of sham legis- 
lation, all pernicious adulteration and worthless 
shoddy, but also, as far as its upas influence 
reaches, the triumph throughout the empire of 
the unholy cynicism to which it owes its origin. 
Nor is it as if the House knew no better. It 
maintains the present system with the utmost 
insolence of cynicism, in defiance of justice, 
common sense, and the multiplication table. No 
schoolboy knows better that he ought not to rob 
an orchard, or laughs off his convictions with 
sillier or more witless levity. Fools make a mock 
of sin, but their merriment is as unmusical in 
rightly attuned ears as the crackling of thorns 
under a. pot. But the motives of Parliament are 
as complex as its action is simple. They are, in 
brief, as follows : First, utter want of principle ; 
second, insouciance; third, " after me the 
deluge "; fourth, the knavish shopkeeper's ar- 
gument, €€ No one complains," — so he waters his 
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milk, sands his sugar, chicories his coffee, &c.,&c. 
until they do. Fifth, mere self-interest not to 
lose his seat ; sixth, esprit de corps — " We do 
capitally as we are; The first club in Europe; 
Don't vulgarize us/' &c, &c. Seventh, weak 
good nature, not to grieve a fellow Parliament- 
man. Eighth, utter ignorance and stupidity, 
and incapacity to grasp an abstract proposition, 
however simple. They can understand that it 
is wrong to steal a loaf of bread when one is 
starving, and that Millbank is the righteous pe- 
nalty of that offence ; they cannot see that it is 
wrong to filch a share in the government of the 
greatest empire in the world, but deem West- 
minster the proper requital of that manoeuvre. 
Ninth, they fear the triumph of Democracy, if 
London and the other large towns were fairly 
ror re soured. So they cry: " The people like to 
I -. .:*:.-: '.".': \\ #0 h i '$ deceive it" They play with 
;:::> trivial measure and that, and would continue 
to d^ so, if they were allowed, to the crack of 
vioo :::. What France on a larger scale was, this 
vvur.rry on a smaller is; the plainest and most 
obvi. us rich: is unscrupulously sacrificed to a 

sv.v iv sod exrvdienev. Oh, that the nations — Oh, 

. > » • ' * 

ths: Franco — Oh, that above all, this country 
wou'.d rise to the comprehension of a truth so 
It it is wrong: to kill an enemy, it is 
c\v wr, r.iror to kill thousands of fellow- 
as :ho third Xapoleon did. If it is 
\\:vv.c *o ki'l . •■":■ that we hate with all our 
V.oc*r-.s„ :: :s i::r.:;i:o*y wronger to kill myriads 
who v.ovor v.vurwi us, and whom we never saw 
tviovw w ho art? bu: set down in front of us as 
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food for gunpowder. All war but defensive war 
is wholesale murder ; all slaughter of f ellow- 
citizens, except in defence of the State overtly- 
attacked by them, is wholesale fratricide. As 

. there is wholesale murder, so there is wholesale 
robbery. It is wholesale robbery to rob an 
entire people of its inheritance, to adulterate the 
House of Commons so that its laws have only a 
partial, i.e., a constructive validity, to endanger 
the permanence of a State, to permit for a single 
day the barest, faintest, remotest possibility of a 
revolution at some future time, for the paltry, 
miserable satisfaction of having one's letters 
addressed " M.P.," and being periphrastically 
spoken of as "the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman that has just sat down/' Tenth, and not 
least, but last, I will here trouble the reader with 
— laziness and procrastination. " The time will 

* come sometime/' you say. " There is a lion in 
the way just now ; I saw his tail a moment ago 
whisking round the corner. I am only waiting 
for more Blue Books, more Returns, more &c, 

. &c., &c. ; I am only waiting for the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties." Very good, 
if you really are only waijbing for that ; but don't 
be tricky; the justice of this doesn't depend upon 
the justice of that ; that is disputable, this indis- 
putable; that can wait, or could if it didn't block 
np the way; this cannot and must not, except for 
the shortest possible space of time during which 
the merits or demerits of that measure can be 
decided upon. Then, household suffrage for 
counties or non-household, redistribution of seats 
we must have. But you are tricky, I say, you 
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are tricky. Everybody knows that that is a 
party measure of disputable merit. It may wsit 
any number of years then. But this will have 
to be resettled if it be tentatively settled before 
that. Therefore it must wait more years. But 
this is a question upon, the abstract merits of 
which no two honest, intelligent opinions are 
possible— a question, of all questions, the most 
vital ; therefore I say you are tricky. On this 
question, therefore, further delay on the part of 
all true lovers of their native land is a folly, and 
tolerance of pretended difference of opinion, eat 
really of low, pettifogging chicanery, a crime. 
But if the position of Parliament on this question 
is as increasingly discreditable as it is, its votes 
on any subject whatever must be still growing 
ever more and more invalid. But if this be the 
case with its votes on any subject whatever, to 
allow its votes on this particular subject is to 
make the thief judge in his own cause, who, of 
course, will not pass sentence on himself im- 
partially. The claim of the House of Peers to 
interfere with the constitution of the House of 
Commons is still less admissible ; it both was 
and is an utterly unconstitutional and unpre- 
cedented usurpation. Who, then, shall correct 
this inequality ? He that created it — the Sove- 
reign. Let Government, then, advise the Sove- 
reign to suspend the writs of all boroughs under 
10,000 in population; to issue writs for one 
member only, to all boroughs under 50,000, and 
counties under 100,000; and for two membere 
only, to all boroughs under 100,000, and counties 
under 150,000 ; and, having collected the seats 
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thus vacated, to divide them equitably between 
the several unrepresented boroughs over 20,000, 
represented boroughs over 100,000, and counties 
over 150,000 (exclusive of represented boroughs) ; 
and to issue writs accordingly. We might our 
own selves elect such a Parliament in the first 
place without any writs whatever. It would be 
a very ghost to frighten the present " de facto " 
but not " de jure " Parliament out of its wits 
with terror. 

The original programme of the constitution 
gave the intelligence of the town populations an 
enormous proportionate advantage over that of 
the inhabitants of the country districts, and now 
—the three million inhabitants of the greatest 
and incomparably most intelligent of all the 
towns, the one-sixth of the whole population of 
the country, return but eighteen representatives 
in Parliament. But the constant fluctuations of 
the population from south to north, and the 
enormous increase of the large towns, the Metro- 
polis, especially, have made the representation 
of the country what it is, as Tudor craft and 
popular ignorance made it what it was. We do, 
therefore, but reform, not deform. 

Having for these last thousand years been 
more or less badly governed, since the days of 
Alfred, we know not what a wise and patriotic 
government both could and should do ; and yet, 
even as the case stands at present, we should 
know better than we appear to do. The first 
Reform bill brought with it the Abolition of 
Slavery, Municipal Reform, and the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws ; the second has brought with it 
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the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 1 
Right in Ireland, Universal National Education, 
Army Reform, and the Ballot. But ai 
parent was mutilated, eo was the progeny. 
the Reform bill of 1888 been all that it Bhoutt 
have been, the majority in the Commons would 
have been bo overwhelming 1 , that no compromises 
between right and might would have been neces- 
sary ; nay, oven had it not been numerically 
greater, as it must have been, it would still 
have been far more effective) because more truly 
representative. And this seems Likely to lie 
the case in the future; an unreasonably large 
majority in the lower House will alone assnre 
us of the true wishes of the country being fully 
expressed, and even then there will be ample 
room for all sorts of doubts and objections. 

The present House does not represent the 
people of England ; it doubtless represents them 
to a certain extent, often enough, on this or 
that particular question. But what of thatt 
If A personates B at an election, his vote i» 
nought, though B would perhaps have voted 
for the self-same candidate. So, if a "de facto" 
House of Commons personates a "de jure" house, 
its vote also is no less nought. It may represent 
all classes and interests with the most timorous 
anxiety, and yet with, after all, nothing better 
than the simulation of a conscience -stricken im- 
postor. Oh, just and righteous Nemesis of evil, 
how long are we to wait till this most important of 
all questions is finally settled ? How long are all 
the majorities of the lower House, however large, 
to want all true solidity ? How long are. Hyu"e 
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Park and Trafalgar Square to supplement the 
packed assemblies of St. Stephen's ? How long 
is a servile compliance with the ever-shifting 
fluctuation of public opinion to be substituted 
for a genuine system of representation ? As 
long as the sea is smooth, and the wind fair ; 
until the evil day comes at last that need never 
have come at all, — then shall we have, what 
we should have had long ago, the best possible 
instrument of legislation, the most perfect pos- 
sible mirror of the English people. If we look 
hround and ask whence the first great cry of 
popular discontent should arise, as it seems to 
me in the very ■ nature of things it necessarily 
must arise, sooner or later, surely the answer 
given by our eyes and ears would be London ; 
firstly, because it is the Metropolis, and yet has 
no true civic government ; secondly, because it 
is the seat of the Legislature, and yet has no 
true representation ; thirdly, because being the 
centre of the empire, it is surely the natural 
mouth-piece for its complainings. Public meet- 
ings are becoming the imperfect substitute for 
Parliamentary representation, just as we breathe 
through the nose when our mouths are shut. 
Our object, then, in desiring most earnestly the 
fullest and most complete Parliamentary reform 
is, firstly, that a revolution may be from hence- 
forth a thing impossible ; and secondly, that 
as we have so far gained much by imperfect 
Reform bills, we may gain incomparably more 
by a perfect one. But what is the good of a 
drag when the carriage is ascending almost per- 
pendicularly ? and what is the good of an Upper 
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House with such an opposition in the Lower one! 
Any sort of effectual Parliamentary reform is » 
against the natural inclinations and obvious in- 
terest of a considerable portion of even the Liberal 
members of the House of Commons, that they, 
plus the Conservatives, plus the upper House, are 
amply sufficient to swamp it. In other words, 
there is too mnch drag. Hence the necessity for 
interference on the part of the Sovereign herself 
at such a crisis. The question being unique and 
mi generis, and the constitution itself at Fanlt, 
to denounce such interference as advised hy tie 
cretne rfe la creme, the elected of the elected, d 
the people (the Ministry) as unconstitutional, 
is simply nonsense. Nevertheless, let the Lower 
House have first of all, if only for form's sake, one 
more chance of passing such a measure of true 
reform as will clear its character from its present 
infamy. Now the methods by which I would 
effect a reform of our present system of Parlia- 
mentary representation are three: (1) Numerical 
Representation; (2) Redistribution of Seats; 
(3) Electoral Districts ; each of which I shall 
now proceed to discuss in order. 

Section II. — Numerical Representation, 
On a system of numerical representation the 
mode of election should be as follows : as soon 
as possible after the dissolution of Parliament a 
list of all that intend to try for a seat in the new 
Parliament should be made out, printed, and 
posted in every direction. AIbo every elector 
should receive (I) a post-free envelope of a 
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peculiar pattern; (2) a printed sheet of numbers 
from 1 to 1,000 or 2,000, adhesive, and drilled 
like postage stamps; (3) a list containing the 
names and addresses of all the candidates, ad- 
hesive, but not drilled. He would then cut off 
the address of the candidate he most approved 
of, and rip off the printed sheet any number he 
pleased, stick them both on the envelope, which 
he would put open into the box of one or other 
of the local candidates,— or, if he liked none of 
them, into the post-office. By return of post he 
would see an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
his amongst other numbers, posted up at the 
office in which he dropped it the day before. 
Now, call the number of electors in England 
5,000,000 ; then, the number of representatives 
being 500, 10,000 votes would secure the return of 
any candidate. Accordingly; as soon as he had 
obtained that number he would shut up his 
polling-box, and the superfluous votes would be 
returned, as most convenient, to the ' different 
post-offices from whence they came, and there, 
as I have just been saying, their several numbers 
would be posted up, and their owners would 
claim them if they felt disposed to vote again. 
I have spoken of the polling-boxes of the local 
candidates, but do not misunderstand me : like 
the boxes in a post-office, they should all form 
a part of the same public building, or, as I may 
say, of the same polling booth, inside which the 
voting envelopes would be scrutinised much as 
the votes are now, and torn up, should anything 
be found written or enclosed either inside or 
outside. In every post town there would be one. 

TJ 
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such building, and every member would be re- 
turned for the post town in which he recorded 
most votes. Surely in this plan there are none 
of my Lord Palmerston's much -talk ed-of ano- 
malies. Every one's vote is of exactly equal 
value ; every one may vote for whomsoever he 
pleases, and no one need lose his vote through 
(jiving it to one who does not want it. What 
more would yon have ? In this plan there are 
five great incidental advantages besides the 
especial ones which I have just enumerated. 
1. Every one voting for all England, and nut 
for any particular locality, the suffrage coald 
never be lost by change of residence, nor would 
any one ever have to wait a year, as at present, 
for the rights of citizenship. 2, All England 
electing every member, and no such insignificant 
hole as Portarlington electing any, there could 
be no question, as at present, but that any one 
whom all England had elected would have a 
right to sit, be he who he might ; for England 
could not overrule all England, however it might 
ride roughshod over Portarlington. 3. Mino- 
rities would then be most completely represented. 
4. There would be no more disfranchisement of 
boroughs for bribery and corruption — a very 
unsatisfactory, not to say unconstitutional, ex- 
pedient. 5. Catch elections by minorities would 



* The above scheme for the representation of minorities 
—the father of all such schemes — appeared first id the 
Patriot exactly twenty years ago. But, alas ! " Tulit liter 
honorem." 
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Section III. — Redistribution of Seats. 

The following is the scheme I would propose for 
the redistribution of seats : — 

Bedfordshire, fa ; Bedford, fa. Berkshire, fa ; 
Reading, fa; Abingdon, fa; Wallingford, fa ; 
Windsor, fa. Buckinghamshire, fa; Buckingham, 
fa, Aylesbury, fa, Wycombe, fa, Marlow, fa. 
Cambridgeshire, fa; Cambridge, fa. Cheshire, 
-2^2 . Macclesfield, fa ; Staleybridge, fa ; Stock- 
port, fa; Birkenhead, fa; Chester, fa. East 
Cornwall, fa; West Cornwall, fa; Falmouth, fa; 
Truro, fa ; Liskeard, fa ; Launceston, fa ; Helston, 
fa; Bodmin, fa. Cumberland, 2 f 2 ; Carlisle, fa ; 
Cockermouth, fa; Whitehaven, fa. Derbyshire, 

3j* ; Derby, fa. Devonshire, -^3 ; Tiverton, fa; 

arnstaple, fa ; Tavistock, fa ; Exeter, fa ; Ply- 
mouth, fa ; Devonport, fa ; Torquay, fa. Dorset- 
shire, fa ; Bridport, fa ; Dorchester, fa ; Poole, fa ; 
Shaftesbury, fa; Wareham, fa; Weymouth, fa. 
North Durham, fa. South Durham, fa ; Durham, 
fa; Gateshead, fa; Shields, fa; Sunderland, fa; 
Darlington, fa; Stockton, fa; Hartlepool, fa. 
Essex, 2ffl; Colchester, fa; Harwich, fa; Maldon, 
fa ; West Ham, fa. East Gloucestershire, fa. West 
Gloucestershire, fa ; Cheltenham, fa ; Cirencester, 
fa ; Gloucester, fa ; Tewkesbury, fa ; Stroud, fa ; 
Bristol, fa. Hants, ^ ; Wight, fa; Andover, fa ; 
Petersfield, fa; Winchester,^-; Christchurch, fa; 
Lymington, fa ; Portsmouth, fa ; Southampton, fa; 
Newport, fa; Aldershot, fa. Herefordshire and 
Radnorshire, %* ; Hereford, fa ; Leominster, fa. 

u 2 
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Hertfordshire, -fa; Hertford, £. Hunts, \; Hun- 
tingdon, £. Kent, 2g^ ; Canterbury, \ ; Dover, 
\; Hythe, \; Sandwich, £-; Chatham, %; 
GTavesend, \; Rochester, \; Maidstone, \; 
Greenwich, \. North Lancashire, % ; North-east 
Lancashire, \; Smith-east Lancashire, -g%j> 
South-west Lancashire, ^; Preston, -§-; Black- 
burn, f- ; Burnley, \; CKtheroe, \; Ashton, \; 
Bolton, |- ; Bury, \ ; Manchester, f ; Oldham, \ ; 
Bochdale, \; Salford, J ; Liverpool, f; War- 
rington, \ ; Wigan, \ ; Darwen, -£ ; St. Helens, 
-£; West Derby, -J. North Leicestershire, f; 
Smith Leicestershire and Rutland, ^ ; Leicester, 
\* Lincolnshire,^^; Grimsby,-^; Lincoln,^; 
Boston, \; Grantham, %; Stamford, £. Mid- 
dlesex, \ ; Chelsea, \ ; Pinsbury, ■§■ ; Hackney, 
f ; London, %; Marylebone, -^; Hamlets, f ; 
Westminster, -| ; Tottenham, •£. Monmouthshire, 
\; Monmouth, \. North Norfolk, f; South 
and West Norfolk, ^ ; Norwich, -| ; Lynn, 
|- ; Yarmouth, •£. Northants, • -^ ; North- 
ampton, \; Peterborough, \. Northumberland, 
2^; Berwick, \; Morpeth, \; Newcastle, 
\; Tynemouth, |. Notts, ^; Retford, f; 
Nottingham, \; Newark, $-. Oxfordshire, -|; 
Banbury, -J- ; Oxford, -f- ; Woodstock, £. Shrop- 
shire, 2^; Shrewsbury, \; Bridgenorth, %; 
Ludlow, -J- ; Wenlock, \. Somerset, -^3 ; Bath, 
\ ; Frome, \ ; Taunton, \. Staffordshire, %ffi ; 
Lichfield, £; Tamworth, %; Walsall, |; Wed- 
nesbury, -f ; Newcastle, % ; Stafford, % ; Wol- 
verhampton, f; Tipton, •£ ; Bromwich, £; 
Bilston, -£; Burton, j- ; Stoke, \; Rowley, f; 
Sedffley, f East Suffolk, \; West Suffolk, f; 




N.B. — All Boroughs returning more than one member 
should be subdivided into districts returning one member a 
piece. In the counties, on the contrary, each voter should 
have but one vote for two members. 
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Section IV. — Electoral Districts. 

The following is a system of equal electoral 
districts with a population of about 50,000 
each : — 

Italics indicate a borough, population over 20,000,- as 
opposed to a district ; c a county town ; t a city ; a 
numeral prefixed the number of present ; affixed, of pro- 
posed, members. 

3 Aberdeenshire (4). f c Aberdeen (2). 
Peterhead. Balmoral. 

2 Anglesea (1). 1 c Beaumaris. 

6 Antrim (8). 2 Belfast (4). 1 c Carrick- 
fergus. c Antrim. 1 Lisburn. > Connor. 

2 Argyleshire and Bute (2). f c Inverary. 
c Rothesay. 

4 Armagh (4). 1 f Armagh. 1 Newry. Hamil- 
ton. Lurgan. 

4 Ayrshire (4). 1 c Ayr. 1 Kilmarnock. 
Girvan. Irvine. 

. 1 Banffshire (1). 1 c Banff. 

4 Bedfordshire (3). 2 c Bedford. Luton. 
Dunstable. 

8 Berkshire (4). 2 c Beading. 1 Windsor. 
1 Abingdon. 1 Wallingford. 

2 Brecknockshire (1). 1 c Brecon. 

8 Buckinghamshire (3). 2 c Aylesbury. 

1 c Buckingham. 1 Wycombe. 

3 Caithness and Sutherland (1). 1 c Wick. 
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5 Cambridgeshire (4). 2 c Camhridge. f Ely. 
Newmarket. Wisbeach. 

2 Cardiganshire (1). 1 c Cardigan. 

3 Carnarvonshire (2). 1 c Carnarvon. 
f Bangor. 

3 Carmarthenshire (2). 1 c Carmarthen. 
Llanelly. 

3 Carlow (1). 1 c Carlow. 

2 Cavan (3). c Cavan. Belturbet. Kilmore. 

14 Cheshire (11). 2 Stockport. Crewe. 
Nantwich, Knutsford, Altrincham. 1 Birken- 
head (2) . Runcorn. 2 c t Chester. 2 Macclesfield. 
Dukinfield. 1 Stalybridge. 

3 Clare (3). 1 c Bnnis. Kilrush. Killaloe. 
8 Cork (11). 2 Cork (3). 1 Youghal. 1 Kin- 

sale. 1 Bandon. Charleville. Queenstown. 
1 Mallow. Middleton. Fermoy. 

13 Cornwall (7). Camborne. Kedruth. 
1. St. Ives. Penzance. 2 Falmouth. 1 Bod- 
min. 2 Truro. 

8 Cumberland (4). 2 c f Carlisle. Penrith. 
Wbrkington. 1 Whitehaven. 

3 Denbighshire (2). 1 c Denbigh. Wrex- 
ham. 

8 Derbyshire (8). Bakewell. 2 c Derby. 
Belper. Glossop. Alfreton. Chesterfield. 
Melbourne. Ilkeston. 

18 Devonshire (12). 2 Barnstaple. Bide- 
ford. 2 Tiverton. 2 c f Exeter. 2 Plymouth 
and 2 Devonport (3). Teignmouth. 1 Tavistock. 
Honiton. Torquay. Dartmouth. 
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Donegal (5). c Lifford. c Donegal, f Rap- 
hoe. Ballyshannon. Letterkenny. 

10 Dorsetshire (4). 1 c Dorchester. 2 Wey- 
mouth. 1' Poole. 1 Bridport. 

5 Down (6). f Holywood. 1 c Downpatrick. 
1 Lisburn. j- Dromore. Donaghadee. 1 Newry. 

4 Dublin (8). 2 c f Dublin (6). Maynooth. 
Balbriggan. 

1 Dumbartonshire (1). c Dumbarton. 

2 Dumfries (2). 1 c Dumfries. Moffat. 

13 Durham (14). 1 Shields. 2 Sunderland (2). 
1 Gateshead. Wolsingham. Wearmouth. Sea- 
ham. Consett. Staindrop. Auckland. 2 c f 
Durham. 1 Stockton. 1 Darlington. 1 Hartle- 
pool. 

10 Edinburghshire, Linlithgowshire, Had- 
dingtonshire, Selkirk, Peebles, and Berwick- 
shire (8). 1 c Haddington, c Greenlaw. 2 f c 
Edinburgh (4). 1 Leith. Dunbar. 

3 Elgin and Nairn (1). 1 c Elgin. 

*10. Essex (9). 1 Harwich. 2 Colchester. 
Waltham. Saffron Walderi. c Chelmsford. 
1 Maldon. Halsted. West Sam (2). 

3 Fermanagh (2). 1 c Enniskillen. Lowther- 
ston. 

4 Fife, Clackmannan and Kinross (4). 1 
Kirkcaldy. j* 1 c St. Andrew's, c Cupar, 
c Clackmannan. 

2 Flintshire (1). 1 c Flint, 



i 
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5 Forfar and Kincardine (5) . 1 Dundee (2) . 

1 Montrose, f Brechin, c Stonehaven. 

4 Galway (5). 2 c Galway. Ballinasloe. 
+ Tuam. Ballynahinch. Loughrea. 

7 Glamorganshire. (8). 1 Swansea (2). 2 
Merthyr Tydvil (2). 1 c Cardiff (2). Bridgend. 
Neath. 

13 Gloucestershire (10). 1 Cirencester. 

2 Stroud. 1 Tewkesbury. 1 Cheltenham. 
2 c f Gloucester. 2 + Bristol (4). Dursley. 
Tetbury. Wotton. 

16 Hampshire (11). f 2 Winchester. 1 An- 
dover. 2 Portsmouth (3). c Southampton. 

1 Petersfield. Byde. 1 Lymington. 1 Christ- 
church. Aldershot. 

8 Herefordshire and Radnorshire (3). 

2 c Hereford. 1 Leominster. 1 c Radnor. 

4 Hertfordshire (4) . 1 c Hertford. St> Al- 
bans. Hitchin. Watford. 

8 Huntingdonshire (1). 1 c Huntingdon. 

2 Inverness (2). 1 c Inverness. Portree. 

21 Kent (17). 2 cf Canterbury. Ramsgate. 
2 Dover. 2 Sandwich. 1 Hythe. 2 Green- 
wich (4). Chatham. 1 2 Rochester. 1 Graves- 
end. Sheerness. 2 c Maidstone. Tunbridge 
Wells. Bromley. Margate. 

3 Kerry (4). 1 c Tralee. Listowel. Dingle. 
Killarney. 

2 Kildare (2). Naas. Athy. 

3 Kilkenny (2). c Kilkenny. Callan. 

, 2 King's County, c Philipstown. c Tullamore. 
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1 Kirkcudbrightshire (I), c Kirkcudbright. 
5 Lanarkshire (12). 3 Glasgow (9). c Lanark. 

Hamilton. Airdrie. 

32 Lancashire (5G), Accrington. 1 Ashton. 
Bacup. Barrow. Blackpool. 2 Blackburn (2). 
2Bolton(2). Bootle. \ Burnley. \Bury, Chorley. 
Farn worth. Gorton. Hey wood. Hindley. 
C Lancflster. 3 Liverpool (10). 3 f JEimuAafff 
(8). Middleton. Newton Heath. 2 Oldham 
(2). Davwen. 2 Pre* ton (2). \ Rochdale. 
St. Helens. 2 Salford (3). Southport. 1 Cli- 
theroe. Fleetwood. Todmorden. 1 Warrington. 
West Derby. Widnes. 2 Wujan. 

8 Leicestershire and Rutland (6). Loagh- 
borongh. 2 e Leicester (2). Hinkley. c Oakham. 
Ashby. 

4 Limerick (4). 2'c Limerick (2). Rathkeale. 
Emlyn. 

14 Lincolnshire (9). 1 Grimsby. Gainsboro 1 . 

1 Stamford. Louth. Holbeach. 2of Lincoln. 

2 Boston. 2 Grantham. Spalding. 

5 Londonderry (4). 2 c Londonderry. 1 Cole- 
raine. Dungiven. Magherafelt, 

2 Longford (1). c Longford. 

4 Lodth (2). 1 c Dundalk. 1 Drogheda. 

2 Mayo (5). c Caatlebar. Balliim. Westport. 
Ballinrobe. Ardagh. 

2 Meath (2). f Navan. c Trim. 

1 Merionethshire (1). c Harlech. 

18 Middlesex (51). c f 16 London (46). Tot- 
tenham. Harrow. Edmonton, Enfield. Hornsey. 
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2 Monaghan (3). c Monaghan. Carrickma- 
cross: Clones. 

3 Monmouthshire (4). Blaenavon. Newport. 
Chepstow. 1 c Monmouth. 

2 Montgomeryshire (1). 1 c Montgomery. 

10 Norfolk (9). 2 c t Norwich (2). Yar- 
mouth. Aylsham. Wells-on-Sea. Walsham. 
Wymondham. 2 Lynn. Thetford. 

8 Northamptonshire (5). 2 f Pet erboro'. 
Wellingborough. 2 c Northampton. Daventry. 
Kettering. 

10 Northumberland (8). Alnwick. 1 Mor- 
peth. Bellingham. 2 c Newcastle (3). 1 Tyne- 
mouth. 2 c Berwick. 

10 Nottinghamshire (6). 2 Retford. 2 New- 
ark. Mansfield. Worksop. 2 c Nottingham (2). 

1 Orkney Isles, Shetland Isles, c Kirkwall. 

7 Oxfordshire (4). 2 c f Oxford. 1 Wood- 
stock. 1 Banbury. Henley. 

3 Pembrokeshire (2). 1 Haverfordwest. 
1 o Pembroke. 

2 Perthshire (3). lc Perth. Crieff, f Dun- 
blane. 

3 Queen's County (2). . c Maryboro\ 1 Port- 
arlington. 

3 Renfrewshire (4). 1 Greenock. 1 Paisley. 
c Renfrew. Port Glasgow. 

2 Roscommon (3). c Roscommon. Boyle, 
t Elphin. 

2 Roxburgh (1). 1 Hawick. 

1 Ross and Cromarty. . c Tain, c Cromarty. 
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10 Shropshire (6). Wellington. Oswestry, 
c 2 Shrewsbury. 2 Wenlock. 1 Bridgenorth. 

1 Ludlow. 

2 Sijgo (2). lc Sligo. t Achonry. 

12 Somersetshire (9). 2 f Bath. Clifton. 
Wellington. 1 f Wells. Weston. 2 c Taunton. 
Bridgwater. Yeovil. 1 Frome. 

18 Staffordshire (17). 1 Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. Burton. 2 c Stafford. Tipton. Bromwich. 

2 Wolverhampton (2). Longton. 1 f Litchfield. 
1 Walsall. 1 Wednesbury. Bilston. 2 Stoke (3). 
1 Tamworth. Sedgley. 

3 Stirling (2). 1 Falkirk. 1 c Stirling. 

9 Suffolk (7). 2 c Ipswich. Woodbridge. 
Lowestoft. 1 Eye. 2 St. Edmunds. Sudbury. 
Beccles. 

11 Surrey (22). London (16). Kingston. Ooy- 
don (2). Reigate. Richmond, c 1 Guildford. 

15 Sussex (8). 2 Brighton (3). 2 Hastings. 

1 c Lewes. 1 Horsham. 1 f Chichester. 

2 Shoreham. 

3Tipperart(5). lcClonmel. Cashel. Thurles. 
Oarrick. c Tipperary. 

3 Tyrone (5). c Omagh. Strabane. 1 Dun- 
gannon. Cookstown. Clogher. 

11 Warwickshire (13). 3 Birmingham (8). 
2 Coventry. Leamington. 2 c Warwick. Strat- 
ford. 

5 Waterford (3). -2 Waterford. 1* Dungar- 
van. Lismore. 

3 Westmeath (2). 1 Athlone. c Mullingar. 

8 Westmorland (1). 1 Kendal. 
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4 Wexford (3). 1 c "Wexford. 1 New Ross. 
Enniscorthy. 

3 Wicklow (2). c 1 Wicklow. Arklow. 

2 Wigton (1). 1 c Wigton. 

15 Wiltshire (5). 2 c f Salisbury. 1 West- 
bury. 1 Devizes. 1 Chippenham. Trowbridge. 
2 Oricklade. 

11 Worcestershire (7). c f 2 Worcester. 
1 Bewdley. 1 Dudley. 1 Droitwich. 1 Kidder- 
minster. Redditch. I Evesham. Stourbridge. 

38 Yorkshire (49). 2 f York. 2 Bull (3). 
Beverley. Driffield. Bridlington. Batley. 
1 Northallerton. 1 Richmond Eboraci. 
1 Thirsk. 1 Middlesbro'. 1 Malton. 1 Scar- 
borough. 1 Whitby. 3 Leeds (6). 2 Bradford (3). 
1 Wakefield. 1 Huddersfield (2). 2 Halifax (2). 
1 Pontefract. Barnsley. Skipton. Selby. 
1 Knaresborough. If Ripon. 2 Sheffield (5). 
Harrogate. Keighley. 1 Dewsbury. Doncaster. 
Howden. Rotherham. Heckmondwike. Guisbro\ 
Singley. 

In all, 583 constituencies, to which, adding 
Man (1), Jersey (1), Guernsey, etc. (1), we 
have still a few seats to spare for the represen- 
tation of minorities by the expedient I have 
discussed in another place. 

But the worst of electoral districts is, that I 
know not quite as yet what they might eventuate 
in, even under the ballot. Rejecting, therefore, 
numerical representation as a splendid imprac- 
ticability for the present, I propose, in the first 
place, merely a thorough redistribution of seats, 
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which, by a judicious application of their own — 
their very own — precious principle of the repre- 
sentation of minorities, as applied to the counties, 
but the representation of majorities only by dint 
of subdivision, as applied to the towns, would 
most effectually hoist our* Conservative enemies 
on their own petard. But I fear the present ig- 
norance of the agricultural labourer ; I fear his 
squire ; but, most of all, I fear his parson, who, 
with the Bible in one hand, knowing what it 
teaches, deliberately suppresses all its appeals in 
favour of the poor, all its admonitions addressed 
to the rich, and makes himself the vile apostate 
tool of the aristocracy, and his Church should be 
disestablished accordingly. But need I say that 
if, in according universal household franchise to 
both towns and counties, I do not give, at least 
in the first place, the same power to the be- 
nighted counties as to the enlightened towns, I 
do this purely in the interest of the agricultural 
poor themselves ! God forbid I should perma- 
nently deprive them of their inalienable rights. 
Directly they have emancipated themselves from 
their present squire and parson-ridden leading- 
strings electoral districts, by all means, but 
Scheme II. in the interim. 

Section V. — Representation of Minorities. 

With respect to the much-talked of question of 
the representation of the minority, the minority 
are represented already both by direct repre- 
sentation in Parliament and by indirect local 
influence. But still there is one form in which 
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the representation of the minority shbuld be re- 
tained. . A certain nnmber of voters, in no 
matter how many different constituencies, volun- 
tarily associated together to return a particular 
candidate, should be entitled to do so, provided 
that such voters during such association together 
should not be allowed to have their, names at one 
and the same time on their own special, and the 
ordinary general, register of voters. For this 
purpose— the election of members as representa- 
tives of associations — a certain number of seats 
should be reserved unappropriated to any par- 
ticular locality. Such seats need not, however, 
be inflexibly the same as to number, as it is 
unlikely that any great harm would arise from 
a slight fluctuation in that respect. By this 
method Parliament would secure the possibly 
inestimable services of men of the very highest 
eminence, such as Carlyle, Mill, Bentham, 
Trollope, and Buskin ; and men like Potter, 
Odger, Bi^dlaugh, Reynolds, and Kenealy, who, 
however political rancour may revile and deride 
them, unquestionably represent a greater number 
of followers" than perhaps any member now 
sitting. 



Section VI. — Extension of Suffrage. 

As regards the county suffrage we ought at least 
to have household suffrage for all post towns 
over 2,000. Thus even the deadest rural dis- 
tricts would be enlivened by the town element. 
But no doubt we shall come to household suf- 
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frage for town and county alike, and from thence 
to universal manhood suffrage. I mast, how- 
ever, in simple honesty, say that the latter has 
cmi: disadvantage as compared with the former. 
The former is final, the latter ib not final. A 
man that has the management of a household 
has presumably, for many reasons, a clear claim 
to all the rights of citizenship that a houseless 
man has not. But if we give all adult males a 
vote, then may ODe single individual counter- 
balance the voice of an entire household of per- 
haps thirty souls, whereas having a stake in the 
country thirtyfold as great as his, they ought to 
have thirty times as many votes. A husband 
will, of course, materially influence the vote of 
his wife, and a father that of his unmarried 
daughters, but no matter if only one does vote, 
whwe the interests of all are identical. 

That the country should be governed by the 
best laws possible is the interest of aU alike, 
child and adult, male and female, pauper, luna- 
tic, criminal, and him that can neither read nor 
write. The question then arises, is only tie 
adult male, if neither pauper nor lunatic nor 
criminal, and are not all the rest, more or less, 
capable at least of a vote by proxy ? 

The difficulty is, however, only a sophistical 
one, except, possibly, as regards the female so- 
Boys will vote, madmen cam not, paupers are 
presumably incompetent, criminals presumably 
untrustworthy. 
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Section VII. — Catch Elections. 

A mere trick should never, as is the case now, 
cause a borough to be misrepresented for the 
time being, the minority returning their member 
in consequence of a split in the majority. But 
whenever the votes of the candidate last on the 
poll would give a seat to the last but one, if 
added to his own, the latter should be able to 
claim a final ballot. The working of the electoral 
law as it at present stands is obviously a gross 
injustice to that class of advanced thinkers of 
wnom the House stands so much in need, who 
at present are compelled either to forego their 
own just and well-founded pretensions, or to 
give the devil's party a chance of triumphing. 



Section VIII. — How an M.P. may be dis- 
qualified. 

As to the persons to be elected, any one that the 
electors choose to elect has a right to be elected; 
— only if he subsequently becomes insane, >or is 
convicted of felony, we may expel him, or com- 
pel him to resign his seat, since we are justified 
in presuming, under such circumstances, that his 
constituency would wish us so to do. But if 
they re-elect him his re-election is binding, 
albeit his conviction is not quashed thereby. 
Like the scaffolding of an unfinished building, 
such expedients as re-election on acceptance o£ 
office or a pension may be all very well at 

x 
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present, but in a properly regulated House of 
Commons they would be wholly unnecessary. 

Section IX. — Parliamentary Oaths. 

I would do away with' all Parliamentary oaths 
and declarations whatever. 

Section X. — Duration of Parliament* 

The duration of Parliament is at present much 
too long ; and, what is even worse, it is uncertain. 
Yet our adversaries, when compelled to admit 
that seven years are too long, invariably rejoin 
that the average is only five. Just so, the life 
of man does not average forty, and yet he sins 
on, as if he were sure of fourscore. Like too 
many of his fellow- mortals, the Parliamentary 
sinner fancies he can repent when he chooses, 

"And what he can't but purpose he postpones" 

to the sixth or seventh* year. Which, alas ! per- 
haps, never arrives. Some unlucky motion or 
other puts an unexpected end to his Parlia- 
mentary existence. He dies on the hustings, 
in all the horrors of a late and unavailing re- 
pentance, and finds the limbo of oblivion plenti- 
fully macadamised with his own past good in- 
tentions. And truly, if we had no stronger in- 
ducements to regard the warning of our minister 
than he has to heed the remonstrances of his 
constituents, it would be a mere folly to preach 
.to us; we should certainly all die in our sins. 
Even if his day of reckoning ever comes at 
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all, the result is a matter of extreme uncertainty.- 
He may have been an Ayrton or a Williams 
(of Lambeth) in the punctual discharge of his 
Parliamentary duties for seven long years, yet a 
single unfortunate "Yes" may cost him his 
seat. He may have been a fish for muteness, 
a drone for laziness, and a horseleech for greedi- 
ness after the public money, yet save his seat, 
after all, by the utterance of one well-timed 
monosyllable. Surely, if this be a right state 
of things, it must be quite a mistake to suppose 
that there are any human beings in hell. For 
what do we do but give any unprincipled cabal 
that may chance to be in power the power of 
dismissing at pleasure the Parliament that op- 
poses it in its career of corruption and of crime, 
and of expelling those virtuous senators that 
venture to contradict or to censure it ? Fancy 
a private tutor engaged for seven years in a 
femily, whom the parents have no means what- 
ever of getting rid of, however gross his mis- 
conduct, but whom his pupils — the parents being 
almost always so dotingly silly as to side with 
their darlings when they are appealed to — may 
dismiss, if he offends them, at. a moment's 
notice. Fancy ushers at schools, shopmen, and 
servants, thus independent of their principals, 
their masters, and their mistresses, and dependent 
only on the pupils, the customers, and the house- 
keeper. Yet such is the principle on which we 
elect our representatives, and then wonder at 
their mean subserviency. Nothing can be more 
foolish than thus to make them the contemptible 
tools of a PaJmerston ; nothing more unjust than 

x 2 
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thus to cashier them, after years of faithful ser- 
vice, for a single error. To put the matter 
allegorically, John Bull, in one of his periodical 
fits of anger, kicks his most faithful servants out 
of doors ; is sorry as soon as he gets cool, and 
would fain recall them ; but, alas ! their places 
are filled by noodles, and he is wise too late. 

Such are the evils that result from the un- 
certain duration of Parliament. Fix it — at three 
years if you like — or at one — only fix it. 

Section XI. — The Bouse of Lords. 

If an Upper House be considered necessary at 
all, let it be elected on the basis of educational 
suffrage; and let the counties of Great Britain 
and Ireland, each returning one member, be re- 
arranged as follows : — 

England and Wales. 



1. 


Lincoln . 


. . Rutland and Lincolnshire. 


2. 


Stockport 


. . Cheshire. 


3. 


Carlisle . 


. . Cumberland and West- 
moreland. 


4. 


Derby . . 


. . Derbyshire. 


5. 


Exeter 


. . Devonshire. 


6. 


Plymouth 


. . Cornwall. 


7. 


Worcester 


. . Worcestersh., Herefordsh., 
and Radnorshire. 


8. 


York . . 


. . North Riding, ^ 


Hi 


9. 


Hull . . 


. . East Riding. 




2, 


10. 


Sheffield . 


. . West Riding. 




11. 


Leeds . . 


. Ledshire. * . 




12. 


Bradford . 


. . Bedfordshire. 




• 
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13. 


Chester . . 


. North Wales. 






14. 


Sunderland • 


. Durham. 


15. 


Merthyr . . 


. S.Wales and Monmouthsh. 


16. 


Bristol . . 


. Gloucestershire. » 


17. 


Portsmouth . 


. Hampshire. 


18. 


Leicester . . 


. Leicestershire. 


19. 


Northampton 


North Hants., Beds., Hunts., 


• 




and Cambridgeshire. 


20. 


Preston . . 


. Prestonshire. 


§ 


21. 


Liverpool . . 


. Poolshire. 


22. 


Manchester . 


. Mancheshire. 


p 


23. 


Bolton . . 


. Boltonshire. 


E 

3 

• 


24. 


Oldham . . 


. Oldhamshire. 


25. 


Blackburn . 


. Blackburnshire. 


26. 


London" . . 


. Londonshire. 




27. 


Marylebone . 


. Berkshire. 




28. 


Finsbury . . 


. Herts. 


29. 


Southwark . 


. Surrey. 


. o B 


30. 


Lambeth . . 


. Lambethshire. 


<n- 


31. 


Westminster. 


. Wessex. 




32. 


Tower Hamlets . Essex. 


o§ 
o 5. 


33. 


Greenwich . 


. Kent. 


o • 


34. 


Kensington . 


. Middlesex. 


o 
o 


35. 


Norwich . . 


. Norfolk. 


36. 


Newcastle 


. Northumberland. 


87. 


Nottingham . 


. Notts. 


38. 


Oxford . . 


. Oxford and Bucks. 


39. 


Bath . 


. Somerset. 


40. 


Stoke . . . 


. Shropshire. 


41. 


Wolverhampton. Staffordshire. 


42. 


Ipswich . . 


. Suffolk. 


43. 


Brighton . . . 


. Sussex. 


44. 


Birmingham . 


. Warwickshire. 


45. 


Salisbury . . 


, Wilts., and Dorset 


• 
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Scotland. 

1. Aberdeen ..... North Highlands. 

2. Dundee South Highlands. 

3.' Inverness Transfretum. 

4. Edinburgh East Lowlands. 

5. Glasgow ..... Lanark. 

6. Greenock West Lowlands. 



Ibeland. 

1. Belfast Antrim. 

2. Londonderry .... North Ulster. 

3. Newry South .Ulster. 

4. Dublin • Dublin. 

5. Drogheda Leinster. 

6. Cork Cork. 

7. Limerick ...... North Munster. 

8. Waterford East Munster. 

9. Galway '. . . . . . South Connaught. 

10. Sligo . ' North Connaught. 



Section XII. — Internal Reforms. 

And now it only remains to discuss the present 
deplorable maladministration of the lower House. 
Business is much mismanaged at St* Stephen's, 
because rhetoricians, and not legislators, rule the 
roast there. But legislation is the true business 
of Parliament, and not rhetoric. In the first 
place what right, I would ask, has the Ministry 
of the day to prescribe what subjects the House 
is to discuss, to waste its time in the factious 
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dissensions of the most selfish ambition, and to 
limit really important questions to the comfort- 
less and unsettled hours of midnight — lucky if, 
they can obtain a hearing even then, and are not 
dismissed for the day by the weariness, the 
impatience, or the thinness of the House ? As 
soon as Parliament reassembles after the elec- 
tions, let any one that pleases rise and put a 
subject on the paper. If any one rises with 
another subject at the same moment, it is for 
the House to decide (if neither will give way) 
whose subject shall be first discussed. Thus 
we shall have a paperful of subjects from the order 
of which the House may not depart, except with 
the consent of the movers. But wh^n a question 
has had its first reading, it should drop down 
to the very bottom of the paper, and then the 
House will have but little inducement to quarrel 
as to which of those two simultaneously-started 
subjects shall be first discussed. Let the House 
be in permanent session both night and day all 
through the year, with a speaker or president, 
and three vice-presidents. . Let members, if not 
present, vote by proxy, by letter, or even by 
telegraphic message. Also let all unnecessary 
forms, as at present in use, be done away with ; 
for instance, let us suppose some uninterest- 
ing or unimportant measure to be before the 
House, there will be then no counts-out nor 
repeated motions for adjournment, nor mean 
unworthy dodges of any sort, but unless the 
proposer of the measure himself wishes to with- 
draw or adjourn it, it must go straight on to 
a final issue, by the inevitable action of a fixed 
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rule of the House that he, and he only, can set 
aside. And, if adjourned, the discussion to be 
resumed the first thing next day. Also let the 
voting 1 on all bills be at a fixed time in the day, 
so that members may vote, without being ob- 
liged to sit out the endless babble of talkera 
against time. 



The voting to be obligatory, and members who 
neglect to vote, by pairing, by proxy, by tele- 
graph, by letter, or by word of mouth, to incur 
the censure of the House ; and, on the repetition 
of the offence, to be formally requested by the 
Speaker to resign, as showing themselves un- 
willing to discharge the most elementary duty 
of the important trust committed to them. Also, 
let there be a decennial modification of the 
house, according to the changes in the population 
during that period, and a similar modification 
of the counties once every century. The annual 
elections should not be permitted to be needlessly 
burdensome ; should no other candidate come 
forward, the sitting member might retain hU 
seat without the expense of a re-election ; and, 
supposing an opposition candidate should appear, 
unless he obtains at least half as many votes as 
the successful candidate, let' him be condemned 
to pay the legal costs on both sides j otherwise 
the constituency itself should pay them. Any 
bill, which may have been read through only 
once, and then, through want of time, left at 
the close of a session imperfectly discussed, 
should be in the next session taken up again at 
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the stage it has already reached, instead of being 
recommenced de novo ; and if a bill has passed 
the Commons, and been rejected by the Lords, 
it need then only be re- affirmed by the Commons 
in the following session, previous to being 
carried a second time before the upper House. 
No questions should be put in the House itself, 
but asked, in the case of a public measure, at 
• the government office of that department which 
such measure or question concerns ; and in the 
case of a measure in the hands of a private 
member, any question might be put to him at 
his private residence. For the consenting to a 
measure, the votes of all are necessary, but for 
the perfecting of it those of a few only. From 
which it follows that committees of the whole 
House are an absurdity ; the proposer of the bill 
and his friends are sufficiently aided by any 
suggestions the House may have to offer privately 
after due opportunity of studying the bill before 
it. Thus amended, the bill may be again brought 
up, but only just so much discussion on each 
separate clause should be allowed as the pro- 
poser may voluntarily submit to ; beyond this 
the House should only have power simply to 
accept or reject it. Lastly, let all private bills 
be removed from the primary jurisdiction of the 
House, although there should be, within due 
limits, a certain right of appeal to it. 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to add 
that the above remarks, though spoken of the 
lower House, apply, and are intended to apply, 
to both Houses. 



CHAPTER III. 



THEN, OB CANAAN. 



Section I. — The Financial Millennium. 

In the good time that has been so wearily 
long coming, there will be no national debt, 
no standing army, no navy (except for transit 
and merchandise), but the railways will be all in 
the hands of Government, and from them and 
the post-office, and a land and house tax, all the 
revenue of the State will be derived, the children 
of the poor educated, parochial relief afforded, 
roads made, &c, &c, &c. But there will be no 
endowments of any kind whatever, no tithes, 
no rates, no customs, no excise, no taxes of any 
kind, save this one only, and that partly in pro- 
portion to the value of the housg, and partly 
according to the use to which the house is put; 
no bankruptcy code, no county-courting for 
debt, no claim for debts, except for the current 
year; no deeds, writs, settlements, or LO.U.'s; 
but a poll-tax of so much per head license in 
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lien of excises, duties, customs, and licenses on 
wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco. For whatever 
we may say of them in the hands of the publican 
and tobacconist, the soap-boiler wants rectified 
spirits for his soap, the gardener wants tobacco 
for his green-house, the Thorley wants malt for 
his cattle, the physician wants all these things — 
now one, now another — for his patients. Ob- 
•viously, then, not 4;hose who put them to a good 
use should be taxed, but those who put them to a 
bad or indifferent one, — not the soap-boiler, the 
gardener, the cattle-feeder, the physician, and 
the chemist, but only the publican and the 
tobacconist. 

The necessary expenses of an universal com- 
pulsory, undenominational, national system of 
education, will be defrayed by (1) the funds of 
the Established Church, that mere venal parasite 
of the land monopolist ; (2) the entire amount 
of educational endowments distributed at present 
throughout the country ; (3) voluntary contribu- 
tions; (4) the pence of the children and the pounds 
of the employers of the fathers' labour; (5) as large 
a supplementary grant as may be necessary. 

There is a debt of £800,000,000 upon' the 
national property. Now this debt should be dis- 
charged by those that have the money, and not 
remain, as now, a perpetual burden upon those 
that have it not ; just as those that labour should 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, and not those 
that spend their nights in dissipation and their 
days in idleness ; those that labour should enjoy 
the fruits of their labour, and those that have 
the money should pay the debt. 
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. And, more than this, not only should not the 
Government have a debt, it should have an 
income. 

Now, by laying the debt upon the direct lineal 
descendants of those who involved us in it and 
augmented their own estates at the same time 
thereby, by burdens which they kept upon our 
shoulders for above a quarter of a century after 
the great revolutionary war was over ; and then 
buying up out of the superabundance of the 
means of them and such as them all railways, 
mines, ports, cemeteries, and the like, we should 
obtain such an income. And who shall deny the 
justice of such a course of procedure ? Not only 
have they the means, which we have not — not 
only have they multitudinous superfluities, whilst 
we have scarcely bare necessaries — not only have 
they, by means of class taxation, withheld their 

i'ust quota from time immemorial, but by those 
>ases of income we propose to buy up, they have 
taken advantage of their position, as "heaven- 
born legislators," # to extort enormous sums, and, 
what is infinitely worse, when the monopoly of 
them has been in their own hands, as in the case 
of the supply of coal, have made them ere now, 
in their cruel greed, the terrible means of the 
most frightful national suffering. Thus every- 
thing would be squared upon the principles of 
natural equity; we should have a permanent 
national income out of the aforesaid mines, rail- 
ways, ports, &c, and the land monopolist would 
still retain a reasonable proportion of the colossal 
estates that, in their present proportions and 
their present abnormal conditions, threaten ul- 
timately to crash us back again into our pristine 
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serfdom. But much will have melted away in 
defraying so -large a debt and raising so large a 
permanent revenue, and of the rest the entail 
would have been cut off in perpetuity, so that 
only one continuous estate could be bequeathed 
to the next successor. 

The prospect of property gives the greatest 
stimulus to labour, but the perpetuity of pro- 
perty takes all stimulus away. But all property 
that is not stimulus is an evil ; therefore is the 
law of entail a mere social plague. 

And the rates should be all levied on the 
landowner, and none of them on the tenant, for, 
because they are not, the school and the work- 
house are stinted, and the poor man is un- 
relieved in his sore distress. For the tenant 
'cannot pay more than he must, he is so rack- 
rented, and the landlord will not, therefore is the 
incidence of all voluntary aids and contributions 
from the land most inequitable; and the tenant and 
his labourer are at variance ; and the farmhouse 
of the one is a ruin, and the cottage of the other 
is a hovel because they are so, and are not united 
against the landlord, with the State to arbitrate 
between him and them. But now the State 
legislates wholly for him; and he pays rates 
only on the morsel of land he occupies, and not 
on all his land ; and income-tax in proportion to 
his income only, which may be but fifty times 
as great as mine, aod not in proportion to his 
superfluities, which are, at least, a thousand 
times as great. 

Any further increase the State may require 
should be derived from (1) the Post-office ; (2) the 
railways and mail-coaches in coxm^o^^^t^^^^s 
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(3) the banks; (4) the advertisements; (5) the 
stamps for things lawful and right and necessary, 
as wills, deeds, marriages, &c. ; (6) the licenses 
for things no way necessary, but not absolutely 
objectionable, the object being to get the very 
utmost possible out of them, viz., wine, beer, ale, 
and tobacco; (7) fines on things actually ob 1 
jectionable, and yet which it is not convenient, 
or possible, or even right and justifiable actually 
to prohibit, the object being no longer to get as 
much as possible out of them, but to check them 
as much as possible, viz., opium, spirits, gam- 
bling, prostitution, &c. ; (8) mulcts for things 
actually prohibited as injurious to the State, as 
drunkenness, prize-fighting, cruelty to animals, 
Sunday-trading, non-education of children, &c. 
Such are the natural sources of national re* 
venue, the four last as being directly lucrative, 
but the other four because no individual can do 
such things equally well. For whose credit can 
vie with the State's ? or who can afford as wide 
publicity ? or who offer equal means of transit 
with the State, to which all the land belongs. 
Let the country, then, do these things simply 
because it is the country and can do them best; 
but if it cannot do them best, let it not do them. 
Should these resources be found, either perma- 
nently or on special occasions, inadequate, we 
come to (9) a land-tax; (10) a house-tax; which 
ten divisions make three distinct kinds of revenue 
— (i.) the right of the State ; (ii.) the wrong of 
the individual ; (iii.) the common convenience of 
both. To these should, perhaps, be added (iv.) 
the safety of the State — a truly protective duty 
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(not one falsely so called) upon such commodities 
as we can advantageously produce beyond the 
utmQst limits of our own demands, and yet are 
prevented from disposing of elsewhere by heavy 
duties. In such a case, by the lex talionis, no less 
than the law of self-protection, we should levy a 
corresponding duty upon the goods that compete 
thus inequitably with ours. 

Section II. — The Universal Law. 

Every fault spins out of its' own essence its 
own appropriate punishment which fits it exactly 
as the skin the body. The miser may despise 
the hisses of the rabble, but Nature reaches him 
homoeopathically and not allopathically. He has 
the reward of all his watchful labour, seeming 
wealth ; he has also the punishment of wasting 
that labour upon self only, his seeming wealth 
turns to useless leaves and real penury. In the 
midst of his riches he is poor even to a proverb- 
nay, the richer the poorer, since the more he has 
the more he wants. So the debauchee may 
despise infamy, but not the sharp torments of 
disease and the prostration of lingering sickness. 
But verily the devil fishes for the sensual with a 
worm, but for the vain and ambitious with a fly. 
The former do at any rate get a taste of some- 
thing really good, though they pay most dearly 
for it ; but the latter get nothing better than 
empty, miserable, unprofitable, delusive vanities 
— wool, silk, mohair, and feathers. The dis- 
honest man, too — no man pays dearer for what 
he has than he that thus gets it for nothing ; and 
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half the toil and ingenuity would make him rich 
and universally respected that now leave him 
poor and miserable. Similarly none have a 
harder life than the soft, a more drudging life 
than the sluggish, a more contentious, battlesome 
struggle to hold even a portion of their own than 
the too quiet and peaceable. The jealous wife 
makes an unfaithful husband, and the jealous 
child is the least beloved. The envious man 
torments himself with the mere false imagination 
of his neighbour's weal. The humbug, to suc- 
ceed, must needs himself have an implicit faith 
in humbug, and so be easily made the victim of 
.his own arts : and cheats are ever cheated, in 
their turn, by other cheats, out of their dishonest 
earnings. He that never trusts is never trusted. 

" Be loveable that thou may'st be beloved." 

Inspiration^ ungrateful to him that sent it hither, 
meets, Cassandra-like, with ingratitude. Colossal 
pride, that defied the bolts of heaven, sinks into 
the village idiot. Pitiless hypocrisy finds in the 
depths of mifiery how difficult it is to forgive an 
injury, and how bitter it is to groan unpitied. 
Impious prayers, how righteously they too are 
punished ! They are heard. 

Nor does righteous Nemesis withhold her con- 
temptuous stroke even where simple honesty 
would least look for it. I mean the Devil's last 
dodge out, to cheat wise fools into the fancy that 
they can cheat Mm (like Old Fagin ' in Dickens, 
having his pocket picked) — the thimble-rig 
science of political economy. He gives them 
gold and it turns to leaves ; the means of enjoy- 
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ment and the capacity is no more ; a heart with 
not a desire unsatisfied, but ossified with the 
▼ery calculations that have thus oversatisfied it. 
"One wants a long spoon to overreach the Devil 
at cherry-pit." You may win the game, but 
he?U pocket the stakes. Oh, despicable folly of 
self-supposed perfect wisdom ! The nation that 
worships not its heroes is not far from servitude 
to the very slaves of nature ; and where heaven- 
sent genius pines neglected there is anarchy. All 
Scripture is full of this law — full and flowing 
over, e.g., " Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged," " The measure ye meet shall be mea- 
sured unto you again." " Violence shall pursue 
the violent man;" and "He that sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed." u He 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted." " He 
hath filled the hungry with good things, but the 
rich he hath sent empty away." " To him that 
hath shall be given, but from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath." u Be- 
cause he gave not God the glory he was eaten of 
worms." " He that honoureth me I will honour, 
but he that despiseth me shall be lightly es- 
teiemed." " As we sow we shall reap." " Thine 
own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy back- 
sliding shall reprove thee," &c. &c. 

The instinct of poetry recognizes it; as, for 
example : — 

u May he love no man, and be loved by none." 

" Accursed Bavins, may he 
Love Maevius that hates not thee," 

and other instances quoted in this section. 
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All the higher forms of law are based upon it, 
beginning with the ancient Roman child's " Rex 
erit qui recte f acit " (He will be a king who acts 
rightly), down to that glorious basis of the Jus- 
tinian code, " Let the punishment correspond to 
the offence, so that each man may be corrected 
according to his sin : — violence, by corporal pun- 
ishment ; avarice, by a fine ; lust of honour, by 
ignominy" (Cicero, "De Legibus"), and the 
Mediaeval : — 

" In whate'er way a man doth sin, 
That same way be he punished in." 

Only in the most worthless and illogical of all 
legal systems — our own — is the principle wanting. 
Last of all, history, from the early darkness 
of Cheops to "the last syllable of recorded 
time," ever preaches the self -same eternal 
lesson. A Napoleon pines for the world he 
usurped in his narrow dungeon isle of St. 
Helena. 

" But when he enters city built with clay,* 
In a sarcophagus he'll rest for aye." 

But he was shut up whilst still alive in hU sar- 
cophagus—a sarcophagus indeed, or rather a 
psycho-ph&gua. The scaffold avenges the scaffold, 
and the sword the sword. " He that takes the 
sword shall perish by the sword : " — a prophecy 
of the fall of Islam, and the usurped temporal 
power of the Papal See. 

The collapse of the Second Empire in France 

* Paris's ancient name, Lutetia, bears this signification— 
a very curious instance this of unintentional prophecy. 
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is a most wonderful example of the ever in- 
evitable self-punitiveness of crime. He that 
betrayed his native country by perjury was him- 
self betrayed. He that stifled the voice of the 
nation was destroyed by the deep midnight of 
his own blinded ignorance. He that debased the 
press felt its poisoned fangs. All men forgot their 
oaths to him that had forgotten his. Reigning 
by crime, every act of resistance to power thus 
acquired made implacable foes of all that suffered 
for it. Every political opponent becoming thus, 
through all the endless ramifications of his in- 
dividual connections, a distinct and separate 
focus of personal resentment of wrong done by 
form of law, this must ^lone, by the hydra-like 
multiplication of avengers of the blood of 
December, have sooner or later necessarily de- 
stroyed him. The national conscience being 
against him, he durst never be at peace long, 
through fear of its " still small voice " ; and, in 
war, his soldiers degraded below the most bar- 
barous servitude, by subjection to so impious an 
usurper, were no match for freemen fighting in 
behalf of an united native land, and his people 
being disarmed, through fear of them, he was 
without resource. Material force, unsupported 
by elevating ideas, falls by its own weight. 
Every vice of his position wrought its own 
talionic remedy. He fell as he rose. He fell 
as he must have fallen. 

Only by its own " self-abasement " and in- 
ternal dissensions can a people be subdued. 
Thus Persia fell, and Prance under Charles VI., 
but not under John, though thrice vanquished, 

y 2 
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but Edward was baffled, though thrice victo- 
rious, and the triumphs of Bedford were all in 
vain against France once more united. Thus 
Rome declined, whilst the freedom of Switzerland 
defied all the power of Burgundy and of Austria 
and of imperial France. Thus Greece preserved 
and lost and regained her liberties. Henry VI. 
lost his native realm by the same hereditary 
taint that gained his father & foreign one ; the 
conquest of Persia proved the immediate cause 
of the downfall of the house of its mighiy 
conqueror ; its lust of empire exterminated the 
house of Caesar; and the glories of Louis Quatorze 
sowed the fatal seed of the axe that decapitated 
his great-grandson, and doomed the rest of his 
line to perpetual exile. How has Spain been 
punished for its stolid injustice towards its trans- 
atlantic colonists? By the loss of the New 
World. How for the cruel greed of gold that 
swept the aboriginal inhabitants off the face of 
the earth ? By its own decay. How have we, 
too, been punished for the shameful iniquity of 
our great European wars ? By £800,000,000 of 
debt. How for our heaven-defying war in the 
Crimea ? By the Indian Mutiny. How for the 
spirit that led to our devilish Chinese wars only 
because they wouldn't let us murder them, 
both body and soul, with our opium ? By the 
horrible premature putrefaction, the worms of 
which are devouring us whilst yet alive. 

On every page of the history of wretched 
France the iron laws of an avenging Nemesis 
are blazoned eternally in letters of blood and 
fire. In the Great Revolution we see mutual 
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hatred destroying one faction after another, till 
at last a feeble remnant was left bloodless and 
helpless, a prey to the reactionary forces of 
anti-revolutionary despotism. That which fol- 
lows is no less obvious. The contempt of oaths 
is the curse of Prance. Did not the late emperor 
despise all his oaths in rising above the laws, by 
a crime which all laws forbade ? And there are 
eyen still men left in that unhappy land pre- 
pared to follow in his bloody footsteps. Every- 
where around us we recognize the self-same 
Nemesis. Prussia has gained Lorraine and 
Alsace. But by what tie is that territory con- 
nected with the existing regime ? Must not all 
its influence be exerted in favour of a something 
entirely foreign thereto, republican as it is as 
France, from which it has been severed ? Thus, 
in Prussian conquests, we see the unmistakable 
germs of the ultimate dissolution of the Prussian 
monarchy. And so of us in Cyprus, and our 
jackal Austria in Bosnia, as we shall see, alas, 
ere long. The harvest we have sown we have 
yet to reap. 

But for the Reform Bill of '31, the Chartist 
outbreak of '48 would certainly never have 
failed as it did; and but for the last Reform 
BiU— 
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And now to apply the above law to our 
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Criminal Code, taking first of all tlie case of 
solitary confinement. 

The libidinous offender mast needs snffer un- 
utterable horrors from it when left alone in hk 
cell with his evil passions. Seven devils enter 
where there was but one before. It is patting 
out a fire with petroleum. The lives of all the 
hermit saints on record prove this. Bnt the 
malignant offender may be so treated advan- 
tageously. An enemy to his kind cannot com- 
plain if he i3 separated from it. He will then, 
perhaps, grow to see his need of it, and to love 
it. Suicide again. Here the Law outrageously 
violates the inalienable right every man has over 
his own body ; it condemns one whom God has 
acquitted ; as far as in it lies, it brings down yet 
lower, even to the prison-house, one already moTe 
than sufficiently bowed down and fallen, and ren- 
ders yet more unhappy one whose misery is already 
"greater than he can bear," in direct violation 
of the sacred precept, " a bruised reed shall je 
not break." When he wants the helping hand 
of kindness, you fling him — in your Pharisaical 
conceit, in your short-sighted inhuman want of 
sympathy — into the cold dungeon of despair. 
When he wants society and the consolation of 
friends, you doom him to solitude and the callous 
gaoler. When he wants bread, you give him a 
stone. His friends are sufficiently distressed, 
and you add to their distress; they want him 
back that they may cheer and caress his gloom 
away, and you keep him from them ; they want 
his labour, and you deprive them of it; he is 
dead, and you publish his painful story to the 
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world. His error lias produced no bad effect, 
except that which you multiply a hundredfold. 
By what rule, then, do you punish him ? To 
deter? Oh, monstrous absurdity! Did ever 
punishment, in case of failure, deter even the 
most cautious, timid offender; and shall it deter 
one half mad, half miserable, and wholly, as you 
yourselves sayX'rash and desperate" ? For do 
not all culprits calculate more upon success than 
final impunity, even in their most difficult under- 
takings, and shall he dream of the possible con- 
tingencies of failure* when of all things it is the 
easiest to die? But now despair ignores, and 
childish weakness plays upon you; the poor are 
punished ; the. rich, though with far- less excuse, 
whether of suffering or of ignorance, you let off, 
Podsnappian humbugs that you are, with canting 
sympathy. 

This and all other self-offences being neces- 
sarily self- punitive, it is only offences against the 
rights of others that society is balled upon to 
punish. 

" Violence shall pursue the violent man ; and 
he that sheddeth man's blood," by man shall 
his blood be shed." Murder, theref ore, by the 
lex talionis is most righteously punishable 
with death ; and the offences akin to murder — 
offences of outrageous malignant cruelty — 
with scourging. On the other hand, offences 
against the very essence of marriage — adultery, 
bigamy, suppositition, infanticide, desertion of 
children — should ipso facto dissolve the matri- 
monial tie. 

Murder and manslaughter are both wilful; 
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but in manslaughter reason has been momen- 
tarily eclipsed by the delirium of passion. 

Attempt to commit any offence whatever 
should be punished not more than the calculated 
chance of success. Felonious arson (i.e. where 
an inhabited house is fired), or burglary (with 
deadly weapons), should be accounted as attempts 
at murder. Assault with some clearly felonious 
weapon as an attempt at cruelty ; if mayhemous, 
but not murderous, as an attempt at mayhem; 
but if murderous, as an attempt at manslaughter 
or murder, as the case may be. 

Let the perjurer stand in the place of the 
perjuree ; let him suffer, for example, as a thief 
in a case of theft, as a homicide in a case of 
manslaughter. 

Let the thief pay fourfold of the thing stolen, 
but with this further restriction — never more 
than fourfold of " that which he hath" — of his 
personalty; in default, let him be imprisoned 
till he has worked his fine out. 

Nuisance (the wanton endangerment of an- 
other man's life, limbs, health, morals, charac- 
ter) merits incivism (atimia); overt rebellion 
exile and outlawry, by the above law. 

For habitual transgression of the laws (as of 
professional thieves, rogues, and vagabonds), 
the offender should €< leave his country for his 
country's good/' But no chains, no forced 
labour, no compulsory divorce from wife and 
children ; that was the great mistake of our old 
system of transportation, but Confucius rules it 
far otherwise. And it is obvious that where all 
are professed thieves, there there can be no 
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thieving. Give them, then, some regular fixed 
penal settlement — Labuan, or the Falkland Isles 
— all to themselves; and themselves relatively, 
and their children actually, if honesty be indeed 
the best policy, must needs be as honest as you 
or I. 

Wilful damage should pay fourfold, but non- 
wilful as much only. 

Assault is talionically punished by imprison- 
ment. He that abuses his personal freedom to 
the violation of another's may fairly be for a 
time put under restraint, that he may no longer 
be able so to do. 

Bribery, as Blackstone rightly puts it, is of 
the same class of offences as sedition and trea- 
son ; it attacks the laws at their very source. It 
is therefore talionically punished by loss of seat, 
loss of suffrage, and other civil and municipal 
disqualifications. 

But the treadmill is the very reverse of talionic, 
for it makes him that hates labour already hate 
it more than ever. And enforced idleness is 
even worse. Neither is an eye for an eye and a 
nose for a nose talionic, for neither eye nor nose 
were in fault, but an inhuman heart in a stone- 
cold bosom. 



Section III. — The Millennium of the Sexes. 

The two great objects of human life being, firstly, 
to support one's own life, and, secondly, to im- 
part life to others, it follows that crimes are 
divided into two great classes : firstly, those 
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that affect the former; secondly, those that 
affect the latter. Of both there are several; 
but here I shall only discuss those of the latter, 
having discussed those of the former sufficiently 
already in the preceding section. They are as 
follows, viz. : Adultery, supposition, infanticide, 
and refusal of conjugal rights on the part of a 
married woman; rape, incest, adultery with a 
married woman, and unnatural vice on the part 
of a married man; bigamy, and desertion on 
the part of either. These offences, and only 
these, are inexpiable, and prove the committers 
thereof absolutely unworthy, now and for ever, 
of the blessed privileges of matrimony. And 
the law, if it may not altogether incapacitate 
them not only legally but physically, should 
either never permit them to depart uribranded 
out of its penal secular monasteries, or should at 
the very least pronounce any subsequent mar- 
riage invalid, at the same time subjecting them 
for so marrying to the same term of penal servi- 
tude as before, or a yet longer one. They are 
one and all felony, and should be legally punished 
as such, for only felony should dissolve the 
matrimonial tie. Albeit such of them as are 
especial to our sex are nowise felony in an un- 
married man, and are so far from incapacitating 
him. from marriage that they rather render it 
obligatory, at the option, that is to say, of the 
plaintiff, or, should he (or she) remain inactive, 
at the fiat of outraged society, speaking through 
the mouth of the magistrate. You will ask 
what punishment is to be inflicted upon the 
unmarried offender of our sex. The same as 
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upon the married one, except he marry; then 
every offence, whatever of this sort should be 
Eorgiven him. Bat the law in punishing offences 
infinitely less deleterious to the public weal so 
Beveraly, and in deference to the privileged class 
absolutely trifling with adultery, the next greatest 
crime to murder, and making it only a little 
worse than breach of promise of marriage, a 
mere matter not of criminal but civil law, has, in 
my judgment, gravely lowered the tone of public 
morality in this altogether vital particular. 
- No human law can ratify a truly incestuous 
marriage, for the disgrace being neither lessened 
by marriage, nor aggravated by non-marriage, 
that is, being in the thing itself, not in the cir- 
cumstances, is wholly irrespective both of Church 
and State, both of prayer-book and statute- 
book. No other marriages are incestuous, and 
no other may the law forbid, but only those that 
it cannot ratify. 

On the contrary, the following are one degree 
more pious than any other : — 

I. A cousin, bub not if that cousin is both on 
the father's, and on the mother's side, for then 
are they very brother and very sister. 

II. A member of one's spouse's family, but 
she that has a child may not marry her husband's 
brother, because his family is now hers also, 
and her child would only lose a protector and 
gain a stepfather. 

But a man can never thus become a member 
of his wife's family, therefore I may marry my 
wife's sister. I know not whom a widower 
should marry if not her. He has had ample 
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means of testing her domestic virtues, and his 
marriage with her has therefore the recom- 
mendation of marriage with a cousin ; it is no 
leap in the dark, no draw haphazard in a lottery. 
And besides, the motherless children hane not 
in her an alien stepmother, but a loving aunt to 
look after them ; and if she has children they will 
not alienate her from the former children, but 
the contrary, since the two sets of children are 
doubly cousins, and every drop of blood in their 
bodies is derived from the self-same sources, 
therefore they will be very brothers and sisters 
to one another, and have none of the rivalry that 
is apt to exist between mere] half-brothers and 
sisters, and cousins on one ' side only where 
there are no intermarriages. Add to all this, 
that the test of experience is all in its favour. 
Such marriages would seem to be invariably 
happy ones, whereas the present state of the 
law, whilst it has its conveniences for the rich, 
who can easily elude it if they please by a holi- 
day trip to Germany, is an ever-present temp- 
tation amongst the poor, who cannot so elude it, 
to that most dangerous of all forms of sin, sin 
with a specious excuse for it. Hence wretched 
homes with a stepmother, and the kind pro- 
tecting aunt for ever excluded ; or homes perhaps 
yet more wretched with the aunt degraded by 
the unnatural action of the law into a concubine, 
and perhaps their worst possible stepmother, 
that at once shame her and are shamed by 
her. For, whether their mother still lives or 
not, to be their father's concubine is incest, 
though to be his lawful wife is not so. 
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Marriage is a private contract only, which the 
state has no plenary right over, invalid from 
the commencement if either party prove sterile, 
fop incest, only according as the world may 
deem it so. 

Whatever else does or does not, the birth of 
a child does certainly constitute marriage ; and, 
had the old law of seduction distinctly ruled the 
matter thus, the birth of a child being, ipso 
facto, marriage, it was for the law to pronounce 
it so, and to compel the parties to marry, and to 
make marriage with any one else, on either side, 
bigamy ; and desertion, as I have already said, 
felony. 

Adoption, I hold, may never be so far abro- 
gated that a man may marry his adopted daugh- 
ter. (Here the old Roman law was sound, and 
the modern law of Germany is in error.) Hence 
a man may not marry a son's widow. And 
no girl should be "boarded out" without such 
adoption. 

Some marriages, as I have just said, are null 
and void from the commencement, and others 
are subsequently dissolved through crime, that 
is, for the crimes spoken of at the commence- 
ment of this section — all crimes against the 
sacred person of humanity. But partial divorce, 
t. e., divorce a thalamo, should be allowed on no 
account whatever. "It is wickedness." Any- 
how, it should never be the interest of both of 
them to part; collusion should be totally im- 
possible. If, then, the one has obtained a right 
to this partial form of divorce, the other must 
necessarily be liable to severe condign punish- 
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ment ; but I cannot think it can be right, since 
it renders after sin justifiable. 

The civil suit a woman is now allowed to bring 
against a man for breach of promise of marriage 
I consider most thoroughly vile and immoral. 
Because a man has been guilty of an indiscretion, 
shall he be shamed or mulcted into a crime ?— for 
to marry a woman, on compulsion of any sort, 
is a crime, in both him and her. And the prin- 
ciple of honour that shames him into it is false, 
and the suit for breach of promise that mulcts 
him into it is filthy; and the woman that 
threatens him with such a suit unless he marries 
her, if he does marry her, is guilty of something 
worse — far worse — than mere legalized prostitu- 
tion. "With one hand she picks his pocket, with 
the other she offers him his purse back again, on 
condition that he will, in cold blood, commit 
that something with her. In a word, it is a 
sort of moral rape committed by a woman upon 
a man. Half the unhappy marriages that take 
place would be avoided were our fair enslavers 
but wise enough to build a golden bridge for a 
flying enemy, instead of shaming us by a false 
principle of honour, and coercing us by an 
odious action at law at once to our own future 
unhappiness and theirs. 

The unerring instinct of mankind shrinks 
from inflicting capital punishment upon the in- 
fanticide, at the same time that the cowardice of 
ignorance dare not urge that it differs in any 
respect from murder. And yet it does differ, 
and that essentially. An as yet sinless infant 
may be a far greater loss to society in posse than 
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many a -grey-haired villain would be in esse ; but, 
to come from the particular case to what is far 
more momentous, the general principle, were 
there no law against infanticide, society would 
but sink in this one respect to the level of 
China; whereas, if there were no law against 
murder, society could not exist at all. Could 
the woman be but stopped from childbirth, she 
would shed blood no more. It is rather a sin, 
therefore, of sense than of blood. 

But now over population is a sea monster to 
which Sexual Love, as it were a virgin, naked 
save for chains, stands exposed. Buddhistic 
polyandria, wedded celibacy, and a State-patron- 
ized system of prostitution are all three equally 
impotent, and equally odious in her eyes. Her 
only deliverer is in the ships that bring the waste 
labour to the waste lands, and convert millions 
of poor-rates into hundreds of millions of im- 
ports and exports. This St. George's name is 
Free Emigration. 



Section IV. — Administrative Reform, 

The railways should be all in the hands of 
Government, all radii and circumferences of 
circles round a common centre, with two sorts 
of tickets, one for any express station all over 
England, and one for any station, however small, 
on the line you travel on. Thus, suppose I 
wanted to go from Peakirk, G.N.E. to Yatton, 
G.W.R., I require two ordinary tickets, one 
from Peakirk to Peterboro', and one from 
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Bristol to Yattcn, and one express ticket from 
Peterboro' to Bristol. 

All luggage I would have paid for, and babies 
only free; boys and girls under fourteen half 
price with return tickets and excursion tickets, 
and day-school tickets at very reduced terms. 
But more than this is an immoral encourage- 
ment to the crying iniquity of boarding-schools. 

And to each railway station there should be a 
post-office. 
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Nothing is at present so confused as our geo- 
graphy. First, there is the Census with its 
districts ; next, the " Gazetteer " with its coun- 
ties; next, the Ordnance Map with its roads 
and sections; fourthly, the "Postal Guide "; 
fifthly, the " Clerical Almanack," with its 10,000 
parishes; sixthly, "Bradshaw," with its 3,000 
to 4,000 railway stations ; seventhly, an infinite 
variety of legal and administrative combinations ; 
e.g., tithings, ridings, rapes, unions, parliamen- 
tary boroughs, districts and hundreds, and local 
boards, municipal boroughs, petty sessional di- 
visions and lieutenantcy subdivisions (to say 
nothing of geological strata, lines of latitude 
and longitude, lakes, gulphs, bays, capes, and 
headlands, &c). Something like a dozen in all, 
instead of one duly combined out of the rest by 
Government authority. 

Let the London streets be entirely renamed 
according to their natural arrangement : viz., 
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tfoads for the electoral districts of, say 50,000, and 
streets for the parochial districts of, say 5,000 ; 
on the one side the place they lead to, on the 
other the place they lead from. 

And at the head of every road should be 
printed up the names of the different streets, 
and at the head of every street the names of the 
different turnings, and at the head of every 
turning the names of the different houses, and at 
every house-door the names of the different oc- 
cupants, — at any rate of such occupants as have 
resided a certain time. 

The postal distinction made between books 
or MSS. and letters is simply unmeaning and 
vexatious after the first penny. 

Let the British Isles consist of seven provinces 
or principalities, to each a university where all 
the ten languages are taught ; sixty counties, to 
each a college where French, German, Latin, 
and Greek are taught; some • 600 districts, to 
each an M.P., and a high school where French 
and German are taught; some 6,000 or 7,000 
unions where French is taught; and about 
60,000 parishes where the vernacular only is 
taught; to each parish a post-pillar; to each 
union a post-office; to each district a savings- 
bank ; and to each county a general post-office 
and county bank; and to each post-office the 
following departments: — (1.) The gtamp and 
money-order department. (2.) The taxes, in- 
cluding receipt and probate stamps. (3.) The 
police. (4.) The ticket department for parties 
wishing to travel by railway, coach, or omnibus. 
(5.) The public drinking-fountain restaurant 

. i 
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(6.) The savings-bank. (7.) The library. (8.> 
The annuities. (9.) The publishing and adver* 
tising department. (10.) The register of births, 
deaths, marriages, legitimations, adoptions, depart 
tures, arrivals, deeds, wills, settlements, &c, Ac., 
&c. (11.) The board. (12). The lock-up. (13.) 
The loan-office. (14.) The telegraph, Ac., Ac. 

Also to each electoral district a corporation ; 
one member from each post town, and to each 
post town a board of guardians, one from each 
ward or parish, and to each parish a vestry. 

And to each county town an assize court, 
tod to each province a convocation, and to the 
whole the Seven, one from each province. 

But only three seats of legislature; one the 
one permanently sitting, indissoluble, annually 
elected House of Parliament, one the District 
Lower House, one from each parish; one the 
Parish Club Room, one from each household. " • 

And above all a complete code of laws. And 
a summary thereof, published by authority of the 
House, in one volume duodecimo, price only Is. 

And no legal advocacy in Criminal Law. 

And there should be State arbitration in all 
wage disputes. 

Also, the right of settlement wherever one 
has that of voting, and there too has one a right 
to a more or less honourable pension when 
disabled or past work. The labourer with his 
hands, no less than the labourer with his brain 
in literature, or pencil in art, or tongue in council, 
or sword in war — all, all alike, if they have done 
their duty, have earned a revered, or at least 
serene old age, full of honours, or a]} least ffcee 
from humiliating anxieties. 
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. But a thorough topographical redistribution 
bf the several parishes, counties, &c, is obviously 
necessary to reduce the present question to its 
true native simplicity; each field to belong to 
the messuage of the nearest house, each house 
to the parish of the nearest church, national 
school, and postal pillar-box, each parish to the 
post town of the nearest railway, omnibus, or 
mail-coach station, each post town to the county 
town of the nearest court, each county town to 
the province of the nearest convocation, each 

E>vince to the Metropolis as the seat of the 
gislative Assembly, and each square, each 
park, each public garden, each edifice, each 
forest, each common, each river, each lake, each 
pond, pool, and natural and artificial piece of 
water to be religiously preserved for the special 
Jbehoof of the locality in which it lies, e.g. the 
castles for schools and colleges, the parks for 
playgrounds, and the cathedrals for pure un- 
sectarian reservoirs of sacred harmony. 

And the people of each parish to elect their 
own ministers, whether Dissenters or Church- 
men, to serve in their churches. 

Lastly I would have a permanent calendar of 
thirteen months of four weeks each and one 
day over (Christmas Day), a dies non, and no 
day of the week whatever, and Good Friday 
always on such and such a day in April, the 
true anniversary of the day on which the most 
learned divines agree that Christ really died. 

And the income-tax as at Athens, one per 
cent, for a hundred a year, five for a thousand, 
twenty for ten thousand. 

z2 
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Section V, — The Amphiciyonic Council of Europe, 

or Eternal Peace. 
Tbkee is one infallible specific against war. An 
Ampbictyonic Conncil of tbe nine languages of 
Christendom — English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, Brazilian, Greek, Sclavonic, and 
Scandinavian — dividing the world once for all 
amongst them, and swearing eternal non-inter- 
vention with one another — "the word that is 
the man," that is tbe programme. People speak- 
ing the same language should form the earns 
state, — no other. Let the integral parts of each of 
the nine states claim a right of deciding to which 
state they will now, and from henceforth, and 
for ever, belong. And from that time let there 
be no more war again for ever. But, should any 
state make war upon another, and invade its 
territory, then war, implacable war, with that 
state on the part of all the rest, till the parties 
truly responsible, the Government of the said 
guilty state, have been given up to public justice, 
to be tried and hanged — yes, hanged as mur- 
derers. Sufficiently long have the poor im- 
sponsible victims perished by the sword ; will the 
day never come when selfish ambition shall be kept 
in awe by the looming fear of the public gallows? 
But, hitherto, of all the nations of Europe, 
England has been the only one to attain the 
full proportions of her natural size, and a mo- 
ment's reflection will show us that nearly all 
the wars that have devastated Europe during 
the last two centuries hawo arisen from her 
heartless selfishness in trying to prevent the 
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ether nations of Europe from doing the same* 
Notably, our wars with Louis XIV. and the 
Republic of '93, to keep France out of Belgium, 
the Crimean War, and the threatened war with 
Russia, that (if it does indeed take place, which 
teaven forbid) must needs end in the loss of 
India, had, or may have, this alone for their 
object. Our treaties anent Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and Turkey are, and ever have been, simply so 
much waste-paper, for no treaties, though rati- 
fied ever so often, can ever bind us to perpetrate 
the criminal absurdity of a worse, far worse, 
than gratuitous war. We have no right what- 
ever to' interfere with the natural development 
of the several states of Europe ; it is our duty 
rather to aid it, and our interest also. But for 
the insanely diabolical wickedness of our foreign 
policy, peace might have been secured for ever 
long ago throughout all Christendom ; and may 
be even now, only let us totally repudiate as im- 
moral all our present offensive alliances, and suffer 
the different European nationalities to make the 
several annexations of territory for the want of 
which they have so long writhed, like wounded 
snakes, convulsively. Let Germany acquire 
Germanic Austria and Switzerland, Holland and 
Heligoland; Greece, Epirus, Macedon, Crete, 
Thessaly, Thrace, and Asia Minor ; France, Lor- 
raine, Flemish Belgium, the Channel Isles, and 
the Genevese; Italy the Ticinese, Southern 
Tyrol, and Corsica; England the United States, 
Greenland and Iceland, the Faroe Isles, Suez, 
and further India, ceding in return the Channel 
Isles to France and Heligoland to Germany; 
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Sweden, Denmark; Spain, sub -tropical America; 
Brazil, Portugal and Guiana ; Russia, Sclavonic 
Austria, Turkey, and Posen, ceding in return 
Georgia and Turkestan to El Islam. 

Beside these there will be, 10 China, 11 
Japan, 12 Polynesia, 13 El Islam, including eis- 
tropical Africa, Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Turkestan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, &c. ; 14 
Hindostan {including further India) under the 
protection of the British Crown — the natives the 
House of Commons, and the Anglo-Saxons the 
House of Lords — exactly aa with ua the Anglo- 
Saxons constitute the House of Commons and the 
Anglo-Normans the House of Lords ; 15 Soudan, 
including the whole torrid zone in Africa; It) 
Indo-Nigritia (the torrid zone in America); 17 
Malaysia (the Eastern Archipelago) ; 18 Mada- 
gascar — all more or less under the protecting and 
civilizing sway of one or the other of the Christian 
powers. Each of the eighteen empires would 
be sub-divided into many sab-kingdoms, which 
would enjoy perfect internal autonomy, but no 
separate diplomatic rights whatever : thus Por- 
tugal, Bavaria, Illyria, Roumania, Norway, 
Belgium, Ireland, &c, would be all autonomous, 
but not independent, whilst England and Spain, 
now Republics, would recover the colonies l&ey 
have lost so long. Thus peace throughout the 
world will be for ever aecured, and there will 
no more wars at all any more for ever.* 

* The greater part of this work having been written 
some years ago, portions of it (of the present section espe- 
cially) are now fulfilled prophecy. 
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r When the illustrious James I. of Aragon, sur- 
named the Great, had driven the Moors out of 
the Balearic Isles, and conquered the kingdoms 
of Valencia and Mercia, Simon de Montf ort, we 
read in the learned chronicle of Hookey de 
Walker, called together a parliament commonly, 
and not unjustly, called the Mad Parliament, 
and said, " What, hath not sage Merlin prophe- 
sied that we shall possess, in the days to come, 
all IJindostan and a large portion of a new 
world yet undiscovered, and shall the hypo- 
critical patriotism and Christianity forsooth of 
the aspiring house of Ataulph threaten our 
possession of Gibraltar, which is the very key 
of both regions, and which the same Merlin 
areeds ns we shall one day hold, but shall be 
besieged in it by a mighty scion of that line, by 
eea and land, by fire and sword, for many 
days."' And the Parliament, with one voice, 
cried, " No ! " and passed a huge vote of credit, 
even £6,000,000 sterling. 

• Oh, England ! I blush for the utter paganism 
of your policy; worse, far worse, than the darkest 
paganism of ancient Rome. 

Did France interfere with you when you an-» 
nexed Wales and Ireland ? Only when you 
occupied her soil did she take advantage of your 
intestine divisions ; only when you menaced her 
throne with an alien king did she make use of 
Scotland as a tool against you ; only when yon 
had driven her out of India and North America 
did she support the independence of the Great 
Republic. But you waged a war with Philip V^ 
of Spain, and deluged Europe with her best 
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blood for an entire reign, to pnt an usurper in 
his room. France let yon chop off your tyrant* 
fool's head, and welcome, but when France did 
the same you went into hysterics of virtuous 
indignation, and sacrificed millions and millions 
of lives and hundreds of millions of treasure. 
That she might not attain her natural frontier, 
you waged three mighty wars against her ; and 
that she might not elect her own prince, you 
made her weep tears of blood at Waterloo, So 
much for English moderation and French greed 
of empire. 

And the case is the same between us and 
Russia. Again we are the wolf complaining of 
the lamb's altogether unjustifiable aggressions. 
Has Russia ever interfered with us in the enor* 
mous world-widening of our Empire in the East, 
in South Africa, in Egypt, in Arabia and the 
Red Sea, in Beloochistan, Afghanistan, Hindos* 
tan, further India, China, Japan, and throughout 
the Oceanic Hemisphere? But when Russia 
would do for her own race, tongue, and religion 
what the Jameses, the Alphonsos, and the Fer- 
dinands did for pan-Illyria, and Garibaldi for 
pan-Italia, and Bismarck for pan-Germania, we 
smote her down in the Crimea, and now our 
hand is lifted up to strike her down yet again; 
but if it does descend, in spite of the entreaties 
of all those that truly love their native land, I 
swear as there is a God in Heaven, it will descend 
withered like Jeroboam's; we shall be the Pariahs 
of the nations for evermore, and the envenomed 
curse of Kehama will never more cease to tor* 
jnent our guilty, ruined souls. 
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But what shall we say of the war with China ? 
After & war that struck even fiends with horror, 
[ blush to be called an Englishman, and never 
refer to myself as such amongst foreigners 
without" apology. The offspring of incestuous 
rape has less, far less, cause for shame than I 
that have the misfortune to be sprung from the 
Anglo-Celtic-Norman blood that was capablie of 
such an hyper-diabolical atrocity. I stand hor- 
rifled, like one of the Cenci at the news of a 
father's guilt and an only sister's ruin. 

We have now .attained the utmost limits of 
our national development, and have hundreds of 
millions of alien race at our feet besides, yet 
have we kept Europe in convulsions for near 
bwo centuries that France may not be pan- 
Deltic, and have Belgium and the Genevese 
affiliated to her maternal side ; and Russia pan- 
Sclavonic, occupying the same position amongst 
the Sclav as Prussia amongst the Teuton races. 

And now, one word more, and I have done. 
As sure as an eternal Nemesis is God's iron- 
handed Talus upon earth, so surely will England 
repent, too late, prostrate in the dust and ashes 
of her utter ruin, should she venture once more 
over the smouldering scoriaa of her present 
accursed path. God warned Nineveh once, but 
not a second time. He thundered upon us once 
in the Indian Mutiny, but the second time He 
will drive us in His wrath, rebellious devil-like, 
straight out of Hindostan. When she sees us 
rolling upon the floor in our last and worst fit of 
epileptic homicidal mania, the North will say to 
the South, the Cross to the Crescent, in the deep 
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low tone of abhorrent loathing : "Seest thou yon 
God-abandoned monster ? Come, let us be at 
peace with one another. Do thou take Asia 
and leave me Europe, only let us first get rid of 
yonder accursed Thing, yonder Nameless Horror 
that stinks with the putrid blood of centuries of 
crime, like Acerra after a ten days' drinking* 
bout." And then will the terrific thunder-clap 
of doom descend upon us as upon Yathek and 
his band in the Hall of Eblis, and from Tangier 
and the Punjaub, and from Teflis and Khiva to 
the Passes of the Hindoo Khoosh, the green 
banner of El Islam, like a vast sheet of de- 
vouring flame, will envelop us in the name of 
outraged humanity, and drive us clean out of 
Asia for evermore. 

: We boast ourselves unconquered, so did 
Sparta; but only whilst she defended Liberty 
against Ambition did she triumph at Plateea and 
JEgospotami. When she became herself the 
despot of Greece, she fell at Leuctra to rise no 
more, even as we shall fell. 

" Because thou hast been Heaven's meek tool, 
And only, therefore, dost thou rule, 
But now thou lift'st thy horn on high, 
Be sure thy awful end is nigh." 

Is it through un-English fear of Russia that I 
warn England against the coming war, even as 
Micaiah warned Ahab ? — No. Of El Islam ?— * 
No. Of Indian mutineers ?— '•No. Of the Byzan- 
tine empire ? — No. But of all of them combined, 
with the sacred rights of nations fighting on their 
side, and the immutable laws of eternal justice. < 
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; And for this I am no true patriot, am I ? But 
which was the true patriot, Phocion or Oleon ? 
Zedekiah, that died the death of Heliogabalus, 

!>r Micaiah the son of Imlah, that rebuked the 
ying spirit in him and his fellow false prophets, 
even as I do the lying spirit in the Daily 
■Telegraph and its fellow venal and apostate 

Kints? But, lastly, what next? What will 
ppen after the loss of India? Answer: 
National bankruptcy, and a series of social con- 
vulsions to which those of the French Revolu- 
tion were the merest child's-play. 

st Woe unto him that enlargeth his desires as 
Jiell, and cannot be satisfied; that increaseth 
that which is not his, and buildeth up his house 
on high with blood." 

Oh, England, if you will not be warned by the 
fate of Sparta, yet at least let the coming col- 
lapse of Austria, your jackal, make you afraid. 
.Tour bubble is all but burst. Hold in now your 
J>reath. Your house of cards is all but tumbling; 
add not to it the weight of Egypt, of Afghan- 
istan, and of Persia. Lastly, engage in no such 
war that the good to whom England is dear 
indeed, but the species dearer, cannot without 
blasphemy pray God to bless you in it. 

Section VI. — The present state of Literature. 

It appears to be pretty well agreed on all hands 
that nothing written nowadays has much ehance 
of lasting, that literature is as much a profession 
as any other, and that amateur intruders are as 
worthless and a$ little deserving of encourage*- 
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ment in this as in any other branch of human 
labour ; that real merit is sure to win in the end, 
with what waste of labour and depreciation of 
the final product no matter ; that the market here; 
as elsewhere, is overstocked; that there is already 
a perfect glut of works infinitely less ephemeral 
than, anything likely to be written in the present 
day ; that the republic of letters is a mistake, and 
that literature should be as strictly a caste as the 
very peerage itself ; that genius has no internal 
consciousness of immortality or aught to distin- 
guish it from the ordinary clay of this vile hu- 
manity, and that consequently any such instincts, 
fancies, irresistible convictions, and the like, 
prove just nothing whatever (Oh, God, thy still 
small voice in this wretched heart proves no- 
thing !) ; that literary property is immeasurably 
sacred, and that the State is imperatively bound 
to protect it with the most exceptional legisla- 
tion in its behalf, but that genius itself is in no 
way sacred, has no rights of any kind whatever, 
and may safely be left to take care of itself, and 
even if it does perish it is no great matter, there 
being plenty more of the article on hand ; that 
just as every one that has merit must succeed, so 
every one that succeeds must deserve success; 
that many possess the instincts indeed of genius, 
but not the inspiration, the shadow but not the 
substance, and so live and die in misery, with 
none to help them, because none can, help 
them; &c. 

Now these are all very dangerous fallacies. 
Literature should not be a separate profession, 
but the pick of all professions. The heart of 
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every man of true genius has certain peculiar 
seed within itself which the world (the study of 
man's deeds by day) and the library (the 
rtndy of man's thoughts by night) best stimu- 
late. Then as the original matter is drop by drop 
distilled, it should be committed to writing. But 
the devotion of so many hours a day to original 
(?) composition is productive only of the present 
colossal system of book-jnaking. Where A, B, 
0, and D now scribble pages, Horace, Virgil, 
Gray, Thucydides, Pindar, Theocritus, and, 
above all, the Sacred Writers, minted lines, 
the latter writing on the motion of God's 
Holy Spirit, and the former on that of filthy 
lncre. 

But the sister fallacy is yet more noxious. 
More than 2,000 years ago the great father of 
history pronounced wisdom without power the 
most cruel of mortal sorrows ; whilst Thucydides 
feelingly deplores that "hearts pregnant with 
celestial fire " should be so often unable to burst 
through the envious clouds of obscurity to do 
their native land service. 

w Slow rises worth by poverty depressed." 

But now what was once a truism has become a 
paradox, and what we complain of as the most 
unnatural of all wrongs, has been proved to be 
the most infallible of all laws. Now this self-* 
constituted law I take here the liberty of de- 
nouncing with all my heart and soul as at once a 
foul treachery to the most sacred interests of 
mankind, and a not less foul calumny of the 
sacred scheme of Providence. Show me one 
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instance of these unconquerable instincts from 
childhood's earliest hour, this fixed, internal, un- 
dying consciousness of genius, and the whole 
world contains no such lusus naturce, no such 
trial of our faith in an all-wise Providence, if it 
is indeed after all but a delusive dream. 

But now do the dead and the living alike con- 
spire against me. The dead by their multitude, 
find because, having no. longer need of meat and 
raiment, they offer their treasures so cheaply; 
the living, because the present law of copyright 
tempts mere sordid adventurers into the book- 
market, and because of the cynical contempt of 
contemporary merit that such a system engen- 
ders. " And yet there is room." There is no 
glut of true genius in the world, but quite the 
contrary. All that is really valuable in our 
literature can be condensed into a very Bmall 
bookcase. 

When an author can send his performance 
anywhere, he can in reason expect real substan- 
tial justice nowhere. Still, if my poem has taken 
me all my life to write,, and you can spare me 
but one impatient glance, this were not justice 
even in a Shakespeare, much less is it in a two 
guinea a week sub- editor, weary to death with 
the same eternal mill of worthless manuscripts. 
What we want, then, is a central office main- 
tained by Government, with a separate depart- 
ment for each several branch of literature. 
Here is my poem, let it be carefully examined 
once for all, and let the reply be solely according 
to its intrinsic merits. What an incalculable 
mass of human suffering would such an office 
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gave, and what an incalculable boon it would 
prove to literature. 

'-. But now the force of prejudice arising from 
Hie doctrine of prior probabilities, the pre-* 
occupation, the partiality for one's own personal 
clique, the specialities of each individual editor, 
and, more than all, the too-familiar maxim, 
"What is everybody's business is nobody's 
"business/' all this together gives us outsiders 
scarcely a chance, unless we can write some 
amusing fiction, or some wonderfully lively and 
entertaining essay ; all other walks of literature 
are monopolized by those who have already 
made a reputation at the University, at the Bar,; 
in Parliament, or in some other not less public 
Way, or whose fathers, brothers, uncles, on 
cousins wrote before them. In vain does the 
helpless child of genius pray for a hearing from; 
any one ; the public is a mere frivolous puppet 
hi the hands of "the wry-mouthed critic/' the 
Critic is the mere venal tool of the publisher,* 
and the publisher the mere ignorant dupe of 
literary quackdom. 

No pure love of art, but only selfish passions 
and vulgar emotions and sordid interests now 
put the pen in motion, and we have nothing left 
us but sensational novels, love-poems, religious 
stories, psalms and hymns, tracts and sermons, 
newspapers, "Punch," "Bradshaw," and the 
like. 

But there, alas, is the real difficulty. Have I 
not for the laBt quarter of a century, with the 
most indomitable, the most superhuman con«* 
stancy, allowed myself to be torn literally piece- 
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meal (like the ill-fated butterfly, when about to 
lay her eggs, surrounded by malicious critics 
in the shape of hornets), in obedience to the 
sacred law of my existence, because I would 
rather fly -in the face of man than God ? If, 
then, I really have been in the right all along, 
how foul my wrong; and if I have not, how 
pitiable my delusion. Yet no man has ever 
yet u cared for my soul/* or " cheered my 
strong endeavour/' or "thought he owed me 
anything." ' 

My days have, alas, been frittered away in the 
.vain pursuit of an empty shadow. I have ceased 
at last from pursuing, but not from longing. 
Having lost magic treasures untold, can I, oh 1 
can I toil like another for very dross ? Having 
lost ail Potosi, can I play in the streets at pitch- 
and-toss for halfpence ? A disenchanted man, I 
wander forth amongst my kind, a dreamy idealist 
in this sordid world of ghastly realities, my 
castles in the air all blown away, my gold-lit 
mines sunk to leaves in Villambrosa. No won- 
der then that I am all vague conjecture and 
eternal doubt: my own inspiration having proved 
a fallacy, may not that of another be after all a 
fraud ? The testimony of an angel would not at 
one time have shaken my Arm faith in that of 
which now, alas, the bare hope is gone. 

"All things now happen in this world of woe, 
Which once I swore could never happen so. 9 

Of the bright dreams of my boyhood not one 
stone is left standing of the baseless fabric, my 
long-cherished hopes are all sunk into purpose* 
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less apathy or faint despair, and my undoubting 
faith into utter scepticism, . 

But still the only reply I get to all my lifelong 
complainings is but that of the sacrilegious Phari- 
sees of old, " What is that to us ? See thou to 
that/; 

**&» ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^P 

^^v ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^i 

The Copyright Act has been made the subject 
of repeated legislative action from the days of 
3*udor tyranny even until now; it is not, therefore, 
a matter of inalienable right of property, as from 
the talk of some literary men in the present day 
you might suppose. Still less is it an eternal 
and immutable law, but unknown to the noblest 
literature of all, that of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Lastly, even conceding that it might be 
advisable, or even necessary, to literature in its 
nascent cradle-gear in the sixteenth century, this 
mere than protection, this growing monopoly, may 
be well most injurious in the present day, exactly 
as the state protection of a given manufacture 
may be good for a beginning, yet nevertheless, 
as a permanency, is against all sound policy. 

We have lost Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Macaulay, and Bulwer; and Carlyle and Tenny- 
son are old : what rising men of genius, I ask, 
have we got to replace them ? I answer, plenty 
of pushing men of talent whom the present 
material wealth of literature attracts from their 
more legitimate spheres of action into the book- 
market, but none of the meek, inert sons of 
genius, for an unnatural, because an artificial, 
competition is crushing them both mind and 
body, is killing them, is maddening them, is 

2 a 
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(worst, far worst, of all) defiling their gentle 
hearts with unholy passions. 

No wonder then trade is so dull in the "Row," 
when literature — 

" No more a sacred calling, as of old, 
Has sunk to a profession, nay, a trade, 
Nay, worst of all, a vile monopoly ;" 

and its voice no more resounds an ennobling 
influence amongst the sons of men, but drones 
on as unmeaningly conventional as any parrot's. 

But after all the Copyright Act intensifies 
indeed the pressure of the evil infinitely, at once 
by multiplying the competition in the literary 
market and by narrowing the avenues ; but the 
evil itself is in the administrators of that Act — 
the great publishers. The great publishers posi- 
tively will not publish, on. any terms, the work 
of an unknown man, — at any rate if the success 
of the work be any way doubtful. But the suc- 
cess of a truly original work (as we see by 
" The Vicar of Wakefield/' « Robinson Crusoe," 
" Tristram Shandy," and a host of others) is 
always doubtful in the judgment of the dull and 
commonplace. Argal, as if nothing did not even 
already succeed like success, as if genius did not 
already rise slowly enough when weighted down 
by obscurity, they push with all the irresistible 
might of their heavy purses for the one and 
against the other. 

Good Heavens ! when I consider all my own 
personal advantages of education, social position, 
frigid temperament, celibacy, and professional 
and other income, such that the proceeds qi my 
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literary ventures are matters of no absolutely 
essential moment to me, and yet what a miser- 
ably wasted half a century I have had of it, of a 
life that should have been (I am sure of it, if of 
a God, of a soul, of anything) a simply inestim- 
able boon to my fellow- creatures, and how, after 
struggling with all my might so long, I am re- 
duced to die in blank despair at last like some 
poisoned rat in his hole. After one moiety of 
that half century spent in unspeakable mortifi- 
cations innumerable, in the " hope long deferred 
that maketh the heart sick," in the " fierce in- 
dignation that devours the bosom," and in the 
volcano of " grief pent up within one's self that 
stifles," — for, alone of all sorrows, the sorrows 
of genius are deemed too purely selfish for sym- 
pathy ; and yet whose sorrows can be more un- 
selfish than his whose one sole thought is to be 
a perpetual blessing to the cruel world that 
murders him — and in the quite unendurable sense 
of measureless wrong— 

" Villainously, villainously cheated out of all." 

When I consider all this I am absolutely lost 
in an infinity of pity for the poor forlorn 
wretches who, in addition to my " fancied woes" 
(as they are deemed by those that have not felt 
them), depend upon their literary exertions for 
their most precarious sustenance, and what is, 
alas, even more dreadful still, that of their poor 
hollow-cheeked neglected wives and little ones. 

Were all the world to combine as in a fairy 
tale/ and pet me like the hero of my romance 
for boys, and do my bidding in everything, it 

2 A 2 
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could not compensate me. Had the state 
exacted the moiety of all I had, and the copy- 
right of all I should ever write, I should have 
deemed it a priceless boon to sell all but my 
" immortal jewel " for to get rid of so fearful a 
burden. 

• Yet if a too wild complaint haply escapes our 
pale and fevered lips — 

" When, in its last delirium, our despair, 
With its wan dying eyes implies reproaches," 

we are "vain," " childish," "absurd," "ridicu- 
lous," "insane," " impious/' " wicked," and 
what not. 

And now one brief word of reasoning with 
the public. The horrors now daily perpetrated 
in the literary world are worse than the horrors 
of the middle passage — are worse than Ugolinic 
—are simply hellish; there is nothing in the 
world at present to be at .all compared to them. 
But for mercy's sake throw not the blame upon 
others ; you, you are to blame. How dare you 
deem me, and such as me, legitimate objects of 
derision. How dare you suffer the Philistines of 
literature to make sport of us in our stone-dark 
dungeon. Their jeerings are. as the jeerings of 
fiends; they mortify me not, but fill me with 

horror, but yours . Can you not see and 

abhor the vileness of the motives that lead them 
to jeer at the misfortunes — the lives spent in 
unutterable misery under a fixed delusion — that 
had they the hearts of men, not devils, they would 
needs feel the utmost extremity of shuddering 
pity for. And which are the most likely to be 
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possessed of true genius — men like these that 
make a roaring trade of that which is the most 
holy and sacred of all things — literature — or I, 
who might give my copyrights up to the State 
and pay the printer's bill besides, and a most 
heavy percentage upon my income too, for a 
scribbling licence, and no hope of ever getting 
ft penny back ; and still cry : Jubilate ! You 
are deceived, I say, deceived most villainously. 
You deem it nothing to you, do you, oh, one- 
eyed-led blind ones, whether you read the 
worthless trash of mere mercenary hirelings, 
all puff, and trick, and shoppy cleverness, or the 
inspired imaginings of the child of Genius now 
kept hopelessly down an abhorred abyss, wherein 
he groans, convulsed and in agony, Titan-like. 
You care not 1 You say : " It doesn't matter ! " 
It doesn't, indeed j cartloads of such venal lite- 
rature as we have at Smith's and Mudie's now- 
a-days matter little enough, but the literature 
that I mean matters much, — even so much that 
when the literature of a nation has sunk as low as 
ours has> that nation — witness Greece, witness 
Borne, witness England — is not far off its end, 

" What became 
Of Gabii when its poppy-heads were shorn ? 
The shepherd smitten down, how fares the sheep ? 
How fares a people when its heaven-sent leaders 
Are starved to death ?" 

The brains of a people are its thinkers. But 
"when the brains are out the man will die," 
and Athens was never itself again after the 
murder of Socrates. 
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Exclusive of some two or three veterans that 
will now write but little more to increase their 
fame, you yourselves admit that there are now no 
great literary men amongst us. Aye but believe 
me, "the king is dead; long live the king I" the 
voice of inspiration is ever present. We have 
the Shakespeares, the Miltons, the Shelleys, the 
Lockes, and the Hampdens, the Swifts and the 
Goldsmiths, amongst us still. But where? Crawl- 
ing along broken-hearted upon the face of the 
earth; pining away to the death they yearn 
after, upon feverish sick-beds ; raving in lunatic 
asylums; filling self- sought graves, r ale victims 
of a gang of stolid mediocrities (at once pitiless 
through the baseness, and implacable through the 
pettiness of their natures) that have usurped all the 
thrones of literature, they appeal with one voice 
to you, alike for your own sake and for theirs. 
I am now near fifty, and the result of this last 
appeal matters comparatively little to me ; only 
I must have no busy meddling fiend whispering 
in my dying ear at the last, " Ah, faint-hearted 
one, you didn't do all you could for yourself ; 
therefore you failed, and deserved to fall." Let 
me but escape this last worst sting of the Arch- 
accuser ; and I appeal to you less for myself than 
for others whose feet are still at the starting- 
point, and whose faces, bright with youth, and 
hope, and genius, are still undimmed. 

And now for the remedy. Let Government 
be the only publisher, because alone having 
perfect means of publicity (in the widest sense 
of the word), publishing for all alike (at their 
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0wn expense*) and giving all alike an equal 
chance. 

And pensions, of course, and K.L/s (Knight- 
ships of the Laurel) for such as the public voice 
may deem worthy, and prizes to be competed 
for on the equitable university system of sealed 
addresses. 

; At present, the annoyance undergone and time 
wasted by the poor hollow-cheeked, empty- 
bellied, footsore, heartsick author in collecting 
the opinions of an insolent press upon his magnum 
opus is simply cruel, but the Government, now 
that it publishes everything for everybody, would 
save him all this. 

And, Government purchasing all the valuable 
copyrights at present in existence, the last im- 
post would be taken off the pursuit of knowledge, 
and books would not only be as cheap as pos- 
sible, but being all in the same hands would be 
made, by notes, addenda, &c, as complete as 
possible ; and we might hope to see an Uniform 
Perfect Library, the condensed wisdom of all 
climes and ages, within the narrow compass of a 
single bookcase. 

All which the law of copyright renders ab- 
solutely impossible, whilst, on the one hand, it 
reduces the literary world to hopeless bondage, 
and on the other, puts the absolute control of 
the world of letters into the hands of illiterate 
" buyers and sellers in the temple " of Fame, or 

* In the case of poor men of genius by subscription of 
Mends and admirers. 
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worse yet, of hypocritical priests and Levites— 

a The hireling crowd, 
That come not in themselves, nor suffer others," 

or worst of all,- the Judases, "whose is the 
greater sin/' the men of real genius who have 
turned traitors to their God for the sake of gain. 
It is, indeed, a palpable invasion of the most 
sacred rights of suffering humanity ; a most ag- 
gravated breach of the principle of free trade, 
nay, far worse, an outrageous monopoly; and, 
last of all, an unnatural interference on the part 
of the law to unsettle the social balance in its 
very most delicate particular, to materialize 
literature, and in its ultimate effects to take the 
brains out of the country and leave it without 
necessary advisers in its hour of agony* 

But, the accursed law of copyright once fairly 
abolished, little indeed will be left of our much 
vaunted literature. .The humblest peasant's shelf 
will contain the best, and the humblest village 
library he has access to will embrace the whole 
of it. It will be little indeed, but sweet. It 
will beautify his life and make it happy. It will 
revive to him afresh, as in a picture, all the 
sweet and happy, all the good and ennobling 
and beautiful emotions and influences of his 
simple life. It will make him good and noble 
and beautiful even to extreme old age — in a 
word, A HAN. 

Is this a small thing to be gained in the future 
by the abolition of copyright and the consolida- 
tion of literature in the hands of a paternal 
Government ? Why, what does it mean ? The 
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wisdom of 3,000 years of humanity no longer 
adulterated with millions of errors, follies, and 
impurities, and millions of millions of tedious 
repetitions, tautologies, and iterations, but com- 
pressed into the compass of a single readily-port- 
able bookcase, by the diligence of countless literary 
bees, full of (what is so far better than the mere 
arid intellect, which is the great cursfe of the 
literature of all times) a celestial flame of love, 
welling out of hearts no longer distracted with 
agony, to make their f eUow-mortals happy, and 
to do them all the good they can. Oh, beautiful 
bookcase, packed full of more than all the 
treasures of Oriental fairyland ! fragrant with 
morocco ! resplendent with gilt ! glorious with 
pictures ! gay with all the colours of the rain- 
bow ! The greatest king .in the world cannot 
buy this priceless talisman with all the wealth 
he has. Call his vast library a treasury? the 
gold he piles up in it is but barren leaves, and 
the stamp of his mint upon it but the senseless 
incoherent words of a madman's dreams. But 
hereafter the meanest village hind will have ready 
access to it. What an inestimable boon were 
this to man ! But grant it nothing. Is the un- 
utterable misery of myriads of invaluable lives 
worse, far worse, than wasted, nothing ? Oh ! 
believe me the man of genius is the natural 
leader of man, and all the more so if he is also 
the man of sorrow ; but terrible is he, yea, the 
most terrible of all things, when overmuch wrong 
has maddened him. Do you know his name then ? 
It is Marat. Marat who ruined France. Marat 
who, single-handed, so terribly avenged the 
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litupondous sain total of the wrongs of genius 
from great Homer until now. Marat, whcee 
crimes would excite the most unmingled loath- 
ing, ilia) not his wrongs at the same time excite 
the profoundost pity ? Pray heaven there may 
never arise another Marat. 



Section VII. — Conclusion. 

Neither Household Suffrage, however, nor even 
Universal Sum-age, nor Ballot, nor Annual Par- 
liaments, nor Electoral Districts will avail alone; 
as long as such a man as John Stuart Mill is 
displaced, as he was, at Westminster, bo long 
can nothing really great be done, and Parlia- 
mentary representation is nothing better than a 
tedious farce. Nor is even this all the evil. The 
Democracy that neglects the just claims of genius' 
not only loses its services, but also converts it 
into a foe, aye, and a far bitterer foe than ever 
it was to the aristocracy. It was notoriously bo 
at Athens and at Rome in ancient times. It is 
greatly too much bo now in America, and a con- 
test also in this country is only too possible 
between the cultivated intellect of its literary 
aristocracy and the mere brnte force of the as 
yet, alas, utterly uneducated multitude, than 
which could be no greater national calamity. 

One word more and I have done. As we most 
seek the merit, the combination of wisdom and 
virtue, " of which the world is not worthy, " not 
"in the public market-places," nor "in places 
of common re&oxt," but "is the dens and caves 
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of the earth *' whither it has been banished ; so, 
when we have found it, we must not leave it to 
fight its own battles, but guard it ever with 
loyal sleepless care against the serpent tooth of 
envy. For of all things Genius is the most 
fragile, the most helpless, the softest, the most, 
in some sense, womanlike, and in Shakespeare's 
only too true words, "too childish-foolish for 
this world." When we compare the fate of 
Miltiades, of Socrates, of Phocion, with the calm, 
unruffled career of Washington, we understand 
why a Republic was on the whole a failure at 
Athens and a success in America. And when 
we heard of the obscure and despised end of the 
gifted author of " The Girondists/' we feared, 
for a time, that France was as yet hardly ripe 
for a Republic. And after the simply infamous 
repudiation of the Prince of Thought at Westmin- 
ster, we cease to wonder that this country (albeit 
the freest) is the worst governed, and (albeit the 
most enlightened) the most idolatrously tenacious 
of the most anachronically preposterous mumbo- 
jumbo muddle of laws of any nation in Europe. 

A Republican form of government requires 
for success not only an educated people, but a 
people duly submissive and obedient to the only 
true aristocracy-the aristocracy of goodness 
and of wisdom. Do not, then, let us be in a 
hurry for a Republic ; at least let us recognise 
its indispensable conditions. A Republic requires 
much more wisdom and very much more in- 
telligence than I fear we as yet possess, thanks 
to our rulers, who have, till now, most criminally 
kept us, and themselves also, in utter ignorance. 
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And now, in conclusion, what do I see, thouf, 
as yet but darkly, in the troubled glass of the 
uncertain future of my native land ? I see the 
schools of the metropolis all grouped round the 
parka, and a million or so of boys and girls 
playing about in them as happy as only child- 
hood can be ; and all kinds of music ; and the 
Zoological Gardens open gratis; and innumerable 
naked boys and drawered youths bathing all 
over the Thames (now pellucid as glass and well 
stocked with fish), and the various canals and 
other artificial waters ; and skating, and sliding, 
and boating, and fishing; and balloons, and 
Punches and Judies; and mimickings and antiek- 
ings of charlatans and mummers; and troops of 
excursionists, at a halfpenny a mile, on all the 
railway lines ; and schoolboys going daily to 
school right out into the beautiful country; and 
merry, restless urchins sailing their boats in 
our public fountains, and chalking out rings and 
digging holes for marbles, and making the stupid, 
ugly lions and horses of bronze useful at last 
with their beautiful young gymnastic feats. I 
see in letters of gold on the pinnacle in the 
centre of their venerable school- building, the 
following words elaborately blazoned : — " In 
Nature there is nothing sublime but man. In 
man there is nothing sublime but mind. In mind 
there is nothing sublime but God. God is love. 
Love then is the quintessence of Nature. Little 
children, love one another." I enter and I find 
the grand principle of the law of love pervading 
everything to some such sweet music as this :— 

" To make boys truly good, make them inno- 
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cently happy, and overflowing with love to all 
around them. For, as labour is the bare soil of 
life, and pain and sorrow its thorns and briars, 
bo innocent pleasure is its refreshing verdure, 
and love is its perfect flowers, the hues of its 
several relations as diverse as the hues of the 
rainbow, but all, like them, born of the self- 
same sun. 

f€ Deprive not our future citizens of Nature's 
chiefest blessing and greatest privilege, the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom, but leave them to sport 
about in the happy unrestraint and graceful 
naked simplicity of childhood, except in so far 
as through their childish folly and ignorance it 
proves a curse to them. 

t€ ' The Laws of Education are the first impres- 
sions we receive, and, as they prepare us for 
civil life, every private family and school ought 
to be governed on the plan of that great 
household which comprehends them all/-—* 
(Montesquieu.) 

t€ Silent meals make boys think too much of 
their food. A suspicions teacher makes an artful 
boy. Let the goodness and happiness, the mis- 
conduct and the suffering of each boy vary in 
due proportion, only little rewards every hour in 
the day, but punishments only now and then ; 
for not only are rewards stronger than punish- 
ments, even as heaven is stronger than hell, but 
boys are ako far less on the devil's side than 
God's." 

But at Industrial School and Bagged School 
I see " Spare the bad and hurt the good" written 
up in letters of gold over the lintel of the 
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punishment-closet, and, inside it, grim dreadful 
woodcuts, that make one's flesh creep, of life 
at the Reformatory and the Penitentiary. Bat 
even at the Penitentiary itself the central rule 
is love; and contumelious punishments are 
things unknown. 

. Do I see a nation of drunkards as heretofore ? 
No; I see now the happiest and most prosperous, 
and therefore the most sober people under the 
sun. For drunkenness arises partly, indeed, 
from temperament and mere sensuality, but 
mainly from destitution; whether the physical 
destitution of cold, rags, and adulterated and 
insufficient food, or the moral destitution of 
utter . ignorance, of a dull and dingy home 
utterly devoid of refined amusements, of poli* 
tical hopelessness, and last of all, of mechanics 1 
institutes, libraries, museums, theatres, gardens, 
palaces, and places of public amusement, either 
dull, ill-managed, and poverty-stricken, or open 
only to the educated and the wealthy, or Sab- 
bath-ridden, i.e., shut just the only day the poor, 
though not tlie rich, can go thither. 

Why the incalculable wealth of our sewers and 
of our charnel-houses should not only be wholly 
lost to us, but should be converted into mias- 
matic abominations; why the dead should grudge 
the living the vitalizing soul-houses of clay they 
have now for ever done with in yon world of 
spirits; why the living should deny the living 
the vitalized products of their own bodies, when, 
indeed, from passing through the body they 
have only become too full of life to maintain life, 
and from being merely fpod have grown, up into 
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the parents of food ; why we should thus thwart 
into an accursed foe the blessed law of universal 
nature, " that which has been is also that which 
shall be": why even in summer, even in the 
tropics, even at the seaside, even the very chil- 
dren should still go about baked-up in the oven 
of their winter garments; why we should daily 
tear off the covering nature as often renews, and 
depopulate the animal kingdom for others : — all 
this I see our cummin - tything Pharisees of 
modern science leaving their stars to tell us. 

I see a funeral pass, the funeral not of one but 
of many; each body duly wept over at home, 
and wrapped up in its shroud, and covered with 
funeral orape, and garnished with bright flowers, 
the happy types of immortality ; but nobody 
follows it from the door. It is no longer its own, 
but the state's. All these bodies, consumed in 
one common funeral pile, will be forthwith re-, 
solved into their pristine elements. Only of an 
honoured few will the bones be for ever pre-* 
served, that the devout student of science may 
reverently contemplate the construction of " the 
Jiouse I live in " in its utmost glory. 

I see depraved town boys reconverted in a 
reformatory to the sturdy, honest shepherds and 
ploughmen their forefathers were ; and I see the 
manure restored to the earth it came from, and 
metamorphosed back again to that which it was 
before. I see Government revising and pub- 
lishing at its post-offices important colonial docu- 
ments, and freely inviting shoals of emigrants on 
board its ships to people the earth and sub- 
due it ; and. America, from British Columbia to 
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Patagonia, and Australasia, and Polynesia, and 
Africa below the Equator, and Egypt, and Aaia, 
north, east, and west of the Himalayas, all crying, 
" Come, come, come," till the earth becomes all 
one tongue and one people. 

I see a people educated, to a man and to a 
woman, to the enjoyment of an unalterably de- 
lightful literature such as the world never saw 
before nor dreamt of, a literature not of the 
head bnt of the heart — such a literature as I 
have enlarged upon already. 

"The foolish Epimethean law of England 
punishes vice ; the wise Promethean law of 
China rewards virtue " — (Goldsmith) . I see 
this no longer, either in. the school or the world, 
as it is now in both. 

I see the land neither cnt to bits as in France, 
nor monopolized as in Great Britain, but ration- 
ally subdivided by the suppression of the law of 
entail, never more to be engrossed again for 
ever. 

I see a people enjoying with equal zest the 
two keenest pleasures of humanity : — out-of- 
doors, the pleasures of sport (the trap, the gun, 
and the pitfall; the net, the fowling-piece, and 
fishing-rod ; the fish, the bird, and the gronnd- 
game) ; and the pleasures of agriculture (I don't 
mean the drudgery of tilling another man's land, 
but the pleasure of tilling their own), with their 
pretty, modest wives, and ttttle ones too young for 
Bchool, and their gentle sisters to tend them, look- 
ing complacently and smilingly on, and helping 
all they can (the local government loaning out 
agTiculto.TB,\i.m^i\«m.cB.\;ft 1 -t(ia.\mre v &c., when called 
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upon) \ and within doors, the pleasures of do- 
mestic affection, infinitely sweetened and refined 
by such a literature as I have touched upon, and 
such amusements as they are at present too toil- 
broken even to dream of. 

I see prophets of reason, philosophers of 
science, martyrs of labour, sages of love, cosmo- 
politan patriots, and saints of humanity, " of 
whom the world was not worthy," emerging 
from "the dens and caves of the earth," from 
the pale' student's garret and the tired hedger's 
cot ; from the hulks, the brothel* and the 
arches, — nay, possibly even from ducal palaces ; 
for we shall not find them where we most expect 
them, but from whence we least expect them 
will they come. And the Coming Man will pre- 
side over them. And the end will be a political 
millennium. Selah. 

P.S.— But, alas ! since this was first written, 
a cloud of thick darkness that may be felt, with 
appalling threats written upon it with angry 
Kghtnings, has overspread the whole horizon of 
my beloved, native land, and unless we repent in 
dust and ashes, like Nineveh, before it breaks, 
the end will be what I shudder to contemplate. 

But even out of all this ruin and desolation I 
see white-robed Peace emerge at the last, herald- 
ing the final reign of Wisdom and Virtue. 



THE END. 
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Then off they went to the station. But when 

they got there they had all left their purses at 

home, they said; and perpetrated some wretched 

• little schoolboy joke or other, I forget what, on 

the subject, and grinned. 

Poor, simple-minded Erry could no longer help 
seeing that they were only making game of him ; 
and, to crown his confusion, on opening his 
purse he found very little in it, not near enough, 
they told him at the booking-office, to carry him 
" half-way. He had spent it all on these chaffing 
young monkeys — " These Cheshire cats ; hang 
them ! " 

" The young gentleman wants to go to sea, 
do he?" quoth a good-humoured porter, attracted 
by the open, confiding face of the blushing, 
handsome boy. "1 wouldn't recommend him; I 
wouldn't. I've a boy there myself, and he'd 
give his two eyes to be away. He do tell me 
such tales about it. One little chap aboard his 
ship shammed dumb for days to get away, and 
they couldn't make the young beggar speak 
nohow. They even put him .under chlorryf urn,* 
but they couldn't get a word out of him, even 
then, either when he went off or when he came 
to again, he were that obstinate and that bent on 
sloping ; and it were only when the treacherous 
beggar of a doctor came a cuddling up to him, 
and a patting of him on the head, and a pitying 
of him, and a politely inquiring of ' his poor boy : ' 
had he any pain here or had he any pain there ? 
and all that gammon, and then all on a sudden 
catching a juicy bit of the tender in'ards of his 

# ChlOTOfOTTft. 
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' lines ' * ill between liis finger and thumb, he 
gave it a thundering pinch ; then the poor little 
chap did screech out at last, a taken quite by 
Burprise, like, and beg for mercy. They served 
him out two dozen for it, though," 

" Two dozen with the cat-o'-nine-tails," asked 
Erry; "what for?" 

" No ; two dozen with the birch-rod for sham- 
ming. Why, bless your innocent young face," 
continued the good-hearted, fatherly old fellow, 
" they gives 'em a dozen or two with the birch, 
or with the stick, as the case may be, where my 
boy is, for much lees than that — for the mc-refmi 
of the thing a'most, as one may say." 

Erry's conscience gave him a terrible thump 
when the talkative porter thus blessed Ms 
"innocent face." He wouldn't have called it 
that, thought the poor, now contrite, boy, "if 
he only knew what brought me here." 

The talkative porter noticed the blush that his 
last compliment had called up, but he never 
dreamt that Erry was a criminal flying from 

{'ustice. He only thought him a truant school- 
boy; and in his' heart blessed his "innocent 
face " all the more for blushing at so little. 

" Excuse my being so free," he resumed, " but 
it does my old heart good to see the school lads 
here. I loves to stand and watch their merry 
ways, and pretty smiling faces, I does." Then, 
wiping his mouth, and remembering himself, he 
continued thus : 

" Then, there was two other resolute little 
chaps that chopped each other's fingers off to get 



